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ClfO'i rO, an oininent painter, sculptor, and architect, 
was horn in 127(;, at a village near Florence, of parents 
who weie plain country people. When a boy, be was 
sen! out to keep sheep in the fields; and, having a natural 
im liiiation for dtrsign, he used to amuse himself with 
drawing his Hock after the life upon sand, in the best man* 
ncr he c ould. Cimabue travelling once that way, found 
him at this work, and thence conceived so good an opi¬ 
nion c)f his genius for painting, that he prevailed with his 
father to let him go to Floveiuro, and be brought up under 
him. He had not applied himself long to designing, be¬ 
fore be began to shake olT the stilfness of the Grecian 
luasteis. lie endeavoured to give a finer air to his heads, 
and more of nature to his colouring, with proper actions to 
his figure's. He attempted likewise to draw after the life, 
and to express the dilfercnt passions of the mind; but 
could not come up to tlie liveliness of the eyes, the ten¬ 
derness of the llcsli, or the strength of the muscles in naked 
figures. What he did, however, had not been done in 
two centuries before, with any skill equal to his. Giotto’s 
reputation was so far extended, that pope Benedict IX. 
sent a gentleman of his court into Tuscany, to bring hint 
a just report of his talents; and withal to bring him a de¬ 
sign from each of the Florentine painters, being desirous 
to have some notion of their skill. When he cacoe te 
Vox.. XVt. B 



Giotto, he told him of tin* popo’.^ intentions, which were 
to employ him in Si. I’ctor’s r'.iurcl) ;it Home ; ;uh 1 tlcsired 
him to send some desitMi hy iiim to his liuliiu'ss. Giotto, 
who was a pleasant ready man, to(jk a sheet of white paper, 
and setting his arm close to his hip to keep it .steady, he 
drew with one stroke of his pencil a circle so round and so 
crptal, tiiat “ round as (jioito's ()” afterwards hccamr 
proverliial. 'I'lien, [MC'Cntin-;- it to the geiitlcinan, he told 
him smiling, that “ there was a pii-co of ilesign, which lie 
might carry to his liuhiicss.” 'I'he man replieil, “ I ask 
for a design (iiotio aiisvu'rcd, “ tJo, sir, I tell yon his 
holiness asks nothing else of nun” 'I he pope, who nnder- 
slood .soinelhiie; oi painling. easily coitipveheiuled hy this, 
how iinieli (iiotto in .sticiigtii of (U-sign evccllcil all the 
other jiaiiKers of hi. iinii'; and accordingly sent for him 
to h’oiiic. Here lie p.ilnlcd many pieces, and amongst the 
rest a ship of Mosaic woik, whudi is over the three gales 
of the poitieo, 111 l!ie cnlr.ince to St. I’t'ter’s idinrclj, and 
is kiio'.'. n to pa.Ill ('IS i)\ the iiaine of Giotto’s vessel, l^o^ie 
Kenedict was ;.iiec(-','(led hy Clement V. who transferred 
the papa! court to .vvignon; v.hitlier, liki'wise, Giotto was 
ohlici'd to go. After souk- st.iv there, hating peifeclly 
satisfit'd the p>'pe l>\ many fiiirj ‘^peeinicns of his art, he 
was largely rev.ardi'd, and retnnied to violence full ol 
riches and hon.inr in 1 ".Ith lie tv,-is soon invited to Padua, 
xvliere lu' painlt'd a nett-hiidl chape! very curiously ; thence 
he went to Verona, and then to i'errara. .At the same lime 
the poet Dante, iieaniig that Giotto was at i'errara, and 
hidng himself then in exile at lluvenna, got him over to 
llaveiina, wIk'i,- !u; c.xeeuted several pieces; and perhaps 
it might he heie tli.it lu; drtitv Dante’s picture, though the 
friend>hip beltveen the poet and the painter was previous 
to this. In l.'tgi he was again invited abroad b\ Castruc- 
cio (’astriitani, lord of I.nca; and, after tliat, by Robert 
Icing of Na[)lcs. Giotio jiaiiitc.d much at Naples, and 
chiclly the chapel, where the king was so plca.sed with 
liiin, that he used veiy often to go and sit hy him while he 
was at work: lor Giotto was a m:in of pleasant conversa¬ 
tion and wit. (due day, it being very hot, the king said 
to him, “ If I were yon, (Jiotto, I would leave off working 
this liot weather“ and so would I, Sir,” says Giotto, 
“ if i were you.” He returned from Naples to Rome, and 
from Rome to Florence, leaving monuments of his art in 
almost every place through whicU he passed. 'I'herc is a 
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l»ictnrc of bis in one of the churches of Florence, repre¬ 
senting the litrath of llie hlesseil Virgin, with the apostles 
.ihout her : the attitmles of which story, Michael Angelo 
used to say, could not be better designed. Giotto, how¬ 
ever, did not confnio his genius altogether to painting : he 
was both a sculi)tur and arcliitect. In 1S27 he formed the 
<lesign of a magnificent and beautiful nionument for Guido 
Tarlati, bishop of Are/zo, who liad been the head of the 
Ghi!»(*line faction in Tnsi-any : and in 1334 lie undertook 
tlie f.inious tower of Sai'cta iNIaiia del Fiore; for which 
work, though it wa-. not finished, he was made a citizen of 
Floreiiee, and endowed with a considcrahle yearly pension. 

His death happened in 1330: and the city of Florence 
erected a marble statue over his tomb. He had the esteem 
and iVieiidsliip of most of the excellent men of the age in 
which he lived ; and among ihe rest, of Dante and l*etrarch. 
He drew, as airt'ady noticed, the picture of the former; 
and the latter mentions hiiii in liis will, and iu one of hii 
familiar ejiislh.s. 

Gioiio IS said to have been the inventor of Mosaic work, 
and of crucilixes. I’lie former has been disproved in our 
Archa-ologia. The latter rests on a story wliich we hope 
has as little funmlatioii. It is thus related : “ Giotto, in¬ 
tending one day to draw a crucifix to the life, wheedled a 
poor man to suli'er himself fo he bound to a cross for an 
hour, at the I'lul of which he was to he released, and re¬ 
ceive a consiiierahle rewaril for it; but instead c;f tins, as 
soon as he had fastened him, lie stabbed him dead, and 
then lidl to dr.iw'ing : wlien he hail finished his picture, lie 
I'.'irried it to the pope, who liked it so well, iliat he was 
resolved to jilace it over the altar of his own chapel: 
Giotto tohl him, as be liked the copy so well, lie would 
show liim the original. M'iiat do you mean, said the 
pope? Will you show me .lesns Clirist on the cross in 
person? No, said Giotto, hut I will show your holiness 
the original from wdienee 1 drew this, if yon will absolve 
me from all punisliBicnt. The pope promised this, which 
Giotto believing, attended him to the place where it was; 
a.s soon as they were entered, he drew back a curtain, 
which hung before the dead man on the cross, and told 
him what he had done. The pope, troubled at so barbarous 
an action, repealed his promise, and told Giotto, tliat ho 
should surely be put to an exemplary death. Giotto, with 
a seeming resignation, only begged leave to finish the 
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piece before he died, which was granted him, and a guard 
set upon him to prevent his escape. As soon as the pic¬ 
ture was delivered into his hands, he'took a brush, and 
.dipping it into a sort of stiiflF ready for that purpose, daubed 
the picture all over with it, 'so that nothing of the crucifix 
could be seen. This made his holiness stark mad, and he 
swore, that Giotto should be put to the most cruel death, 
unless he drew another equal to the former; if so, he 
would not only give him his life, but also an ample reward 
in money. Giotto, as he had reason, desired this.under 
the pope’s signet, that he might not be in danger of a 
second repeal, 'fliis was granted to him; and taking a 
wet spunge, he wiped off all the varnish be had daubed on 
the picture, so that the crucifix appeared the same in all 
respects as it did before. Upon this, the pope remitted 
his punishment. And they say, that this crucifix is the 
eriginal, from which the most famous crucifixes in Europe 
are drawn.” ’ 

GIOVIO. Sec.IOVIUS. 

GlRALDf (Lilio GREconio), in Latin Gyraldus, an 
ingenious and learned Italian critic, was born at Ferrara 
in 1479, of an ancient and reputable family. He learned 
the Latin tongue an'd polite literature under Baptist Gua- 
rini; and afterwards the Greek at Milan under Demetrius 
Chalcondyles. He retired into the neighbourhood of Al¬ 
bert Picus, prince of Carpi, and of John Francis Picus, 
prince of Mirandula; and, having by their means access 
to a large and well-furnished library, he applied himself 
intensely to study. He afterwards went to Modena, and 
thence to Home, but being unfortunately in this city when 
it was plundered by the soldiers of Clrarles V. in 1527, he 
lost his all in the general ruin ; and soon after his patron 
cardinal liangone, with whom he had lived some time. He 
was then obliged to shelter himself in the house of the 
prince of Mirandula, a relation of the great Picus, but had 
the misfortune to lose this protector in 1533, who was 
stssassinated in a conspiracy headed by his nephew. Gi- 
raldi was at that time so afflicted with the gout, that ha 
liad great difficulty to save himself from the hands of the 
conspirators, and lost all which he had acquired since the 
eacking of Rome. He then returned to his own country, 
and lived at Ferrara, where he found a refuge from his 

* KllUBgtoo^Vaisri.—Aglienbr'i Utm sf tks Paisttn.—Dt Pilw. 
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misfortunes. The gout, which he is said to have heightened 
by intemperance, tormented him so for the six or seven 
last years of his life, that, as he speaks of himself, he 
night be said rather to breathe than to live. He was such 
a cripple in his hands and feet, that he was incapable of 
moving himself. He made, however, what use he could 
of intervals of ease, to read, and even write; and many of 
his books were composed in those intervals. He died at 
length of this malady in 1552 ; and was interred in the ca¬ 
thedral of Ferrara, where an epitaph, composed by him¬ 
self, was inscribed upon his tomb. 

His works consist of seventeen productions, which were 
first printed separately; but afterwards collected and pub¬ 
lished in 2 vols. folio, at Basil 1580, and at Leyden 1696. 
The most valued pieces among them are, “ llistoria de 
Deis Gentium,” — “ Historic Poetarum tarn Gracoruiu 
quam Latinorum Dialogi decern,”—and, “ Dialog! duo de 
Poetis nostrorum.” The first of these books is one of the 
last he composed, and full of profound erudition. The 
other two, which make up the history of the ancient and 
modern poets, are written with great exactness and judg¬ 
ment. Vossius speaks highly of this work, as the produc¬ 
tion of great judgment and learning, as well as industry, 
and observes, that though his professed design is to collect 
memoirs concerning their persons, characters, and writ¬ 
ings in general, yet he has occasionally interspersed many 
things, regarding the art of poetry, which may be useful 
to those who intend to cultivate it. Joseph Scaligcr, in¬ 
deed, would persuade us, though not very consistent!}', 
that nothing can be more contemptible than the judgment 
he passes on the poets he treats of; for in another place he 
allows all tlje works of Giraldus to be very good, and that 
jio man knew better bow to temper learning with judgnmnt. 

There is a work also by Giraldus, “ De anuis & mensi- 
bus, caeterisque tcinporis partibiis, una cum Kalendarie 
Jlomaiio & Grajco,” written with a view to the reformation 
of the kalendar, which was afterwards effected by pope 
Gregory XIII. about 1582. There are likewise among hit 
works a few poems, the principal of which is entitled, 
“ Epistola in qua agitur de incommodis, quae in direptione 
Urbaiia passus est; ubi item est quasi catalogus suorum, 
amicorum Poetarum, & delleatur iiiteritus Herculis Cardi- 
iialis Ratigonis.” This poem is annexed to the Florentine 
edition of the two dialogues concerning his contemporary 
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poets; and contains a curioua literary history of that tiiqe. 
To other praises bestowed upon Giraldus by authors of the 
first name,' we may add that of ORsaubop, who calls him, 
vir solide doctus, & in scribendo accuratus,” a man 
solidly learned and an accurate writer. Tbuanus says, 
that “ he was excellently skilled in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, in polite literature, and in antiquity, which he 
has illustrated, in several works; and that, though highly 
deserving a better fate, he struggled all his life with ill- 
health and ill-fortune.” His books he bequeathed to his 
relatives John Baptist Giraldi and Pasetius. * 

GIRALDI (John Baptist Cjntio), an Italian poet, of 
the same family with the preceding, was born at Ferrara 
in 1504. His father, being a man of letters, took great 
care of his education ; and placed him under Caelio Cal- 
cagnini, to study the languages and philosophy. He made 
an uncommon progress, and then applied himself to the 
study of physic ; in which faculty he was afterwards a doc¬ 
tor. At 21 years of age, he was employed to read public 
lectures at Ferrara upon physic and polito literature, in 
1542, the duke of Ferrara made him his secretary; which 
office he held till the death of that prince in 1558. He 
was continued in it by his successor: but envy having done 
him some ill offices with his master, he was obliged to quit 
the court. He left the city at the same time, and removed 
with his family to Mondovi in Piedmont; where he taught 
the belles lettres publicly for three years. He then went 
to Turin; but the air there not agreeing with his constitu¬ 
tion, he accepted the professorship of rhetoric at Pavia; 
which the senate of Milan, hearing of his being about to 
remove, and apprized of his great merit, freely offered 
him. This post he filled with great repute; and afterwards 
obtained a place in the academy of that town. It was here 
be got the name of Cintio, which he retained ever after, 
and put in the title-page of his books. The gout, which 
was hereditary in his family, beginning to attack him se¬ 
verely, he returned to Ferrara ; thinking that his native air 
might afford him relief. But he was hardly settled there, 
when he grew extremely ill; and, after languishing about 
three months, died in 1573. 

His works are all written in Italian, except some orations, 
spoken upon extraordinary occasions, in Latin. They 

t Moreri.—NiceiOD, vol. XXIX.—'RoKoe’t li*o.—SaxU Oaom. in Gyraldw. 
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consist chiefly of tragedies: a collection of which was pub¬ 
lished at Venice 15S3, in 8vo, by his son Celso GiraiiJi; 
who, ill his dedication co the duke of Ferrara, takes occ;.- 
lion to observe, that he was the youngest of five sons, a.id 
the only one who survived liis father. There are also soma 
prose works of Giraldi: one particularly upon eonieiiy, 
tragedy, and other kinds of poetry, which was [irinted .it 
Venice by himself in 1554, 4to. Some make no scru; i>- 
to rank him among the best tragic writers that Italy liii; 
produced ; but perhaps the work by whicli lie now is best 
known is his “ Hecalonimiti,” an hundred novels in im- 
manner of Boccaccio, which have been frequently [iiint d. 
There is a scarce volume of his poems printed at Fi*rrara 
in 1537, at the close of which is a treatise of CailioCa!- 
cagnini, “ De Imitatione,” addressed to Giraldi.' 

GIRALDUS CAMBRKNSIS. See BARRY. 

GIRARD (Gabkiki,), an ingenious Fremh writer, wair 
horn at Clermont in Auvergne in 1678, and educated for 
the church. In his youth he had a cauonry in the colle¬ 
giate church of Notre Dame de Mouferrand, but resigned 
it to one of his brothers, that he might he at liberty to go 
to Paris and devote his time to literary pursuits. There 
by the interest of some friends he was made almoner to ilid 
duchess of Bcrri, daughter of the regent, and also ob¬ 
tained the place of king’s interpreter for the Sclavoniati 
and Russian languages. In 1744 he was admitted a nicm- 
lier of the French academy, lie died Feh. 4, 17 18. 'Fhe 
uork hy which he is best known, and to which indeed he 
chielly owed his reputation in France, is Ids “ Synonymea 
Fran^-ais,” 12iuo, of which a new edition, with some post¬ 
humous pieces hy Girard, was published by M. Bcauzee in 
176'), 2 vols. 12ino. No graimiiatical work was ever more 
jiopular ill France, nor more useful in defining the precise 
iiieaiung of words apparently synonymous; and the ele¬ 
gance and moral tendency of the examples he produces 
iiave been ranch admired. The abb6 Roubuud has since 
]>uhlisiied “ Les Nouveaux Synonymes Frangais,” 1786, 
■' 1 ' vols. 8vo, which may be considered as a supplement to 
Girard. Our author published also a graininar^under the 
title of “ Les vrais principcs de la laiigue Fian 5 ais,” 2 
vols. 12mo, far inferior in ingenuity to his former, and 

• Moreri_Niceron, vol. XXIX.—Oingueni Hiit. Lilt, d’ltalie, vol. VI. p. Mw 
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full of metaphysical whims on the theory of language, not 
unmixed with those infidel principles which were in his 
time beginning to be propagated.' 

GIRTIN (Thomas), an ingenious young landscape- 
painter, was born Feb. 18, 1773, and received his first in- 
Btrnctions from Mr. Fisher, a drawing-master in Aldersgate- 
street, and was, for a short time, the pupil of Mr. Dayes. 
He early made nature his model; but the first master lliat 
struck his attention forcibly was Canaletti, and, in the 
latter part of his life, he sedulously studied the colouring 
of Rubens. He was the first who introduced the custom of 
drawing upon cartridge-paper; by which means he avoided 
that spotty, glittering glare so common in drawings made 
on white paper; and some of bis later productions have as 
forcible and spirited an effect as an oil-picture, and are 
more clear. In his first manner he made the outline with 
a pen, but afterwards did away that bard outline, which 
gives so edgy an effect to drawings that are not, in other 
respects, destitute of merit; and, having first given his 
general forms with Indian ink, finished his work by putting 
on his different tints. This, if judiciously managed, is 
certainly a great improvement in the art. It has been 
said, that he made great use of the rule, and produced 
some of his most forcible effects by trick, but this was not 
the case. His eye was peculiarly accurate; and by that 
he formed his judgment of proportions. Whoever inspected 
his pallet would find it covered with a greater variety of 
tints than almost any of his contemporaries employed. 
Mr. Moore was his first patron, and with him be went a 
tour into Scotland. The prospects he saw in that country 
gave that wildness of imageryto the scenery of his draw¬ 
ings by which they are so pre-eminently distinguished. 
He also went with Mr. Moore to Peterborough, Lichfield, 
and Lincoln; and, indeed, to many other places remark¬ 
able for their rich scenery, either in nature or architecture. 
That gentleman had a drawing that Girtin made of Exeter 
cathedral, which was principally coloured on the spot 
where it was drawn; for he was so uncommonly indefatiga¬ 
ble, that, when he had made a sketch of any place, he 
l e <■.- wi.shf d to quit it until he had given it all the proper 
a. is. He was early noticed by lord Harewood, Mr. Las- 
Cs,' j'la jjr. Monro; in whose collections are some of 
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those fine specimens of the arts by the study of which he 
formed his taste. The doctor has in liis possession some of 
his earliest, and many of his finest, drawings. He painted 
two pictures in oil; the first was a view in Wales, which 
was exhibited, and much noticed, in 1801 ; and the se¬ 
cond, the panorama view' of London, whicli was exhibited 
in Spring-gardens. About twelve months before his death 
he vvcni to France, where he staid till Ma 3 '. His last, and 
indeed his best, drawinsrs were the \ievvs of Paris, which 
were purchased by lord Essex, and from wdiich aqua-tiiita 
prints by other artists have since been maile. This pro¬ 
mising young artist died Nov. 9, 1802, of an asthmatic 
disorder, which Mr. Edwards seems to attribute to irregu¬ 
larity. ‘ 

GIRY (Lewis), advocate to the parliamcut of Paris, 
and to the council, ami inember of the French academy, 
was born at Paris in 1596. His abilities and probity re¬ 
commended him to some very honourable employments, and 
he particularly enjoyed the confidence of cardinal Mazarin. 
He wa»author of the following translutiotis : “ Dialogues 
des Orateurs,” 4to.; “ I’Apologie de bocrate;” “ I’Hist. 
Saerde de .Sulpice Severe;” “ I’Apologetique de Tertul- 
lien,” for which he was received into the academy; “ la 
Citd de Dieu, de St. Augustin,” I vol, Ho.; “ Epitres 
Choisies de St. Augustin,” 5 vols. 12ino. He died in 1665, 
at Paris. His son, Francis, who was provincial of the 
Minim order, gained great reputation by some devotional 
works; but deserves little credit for liis piinci|)al publica¬ 
tion, “ Les Vies des Saints,” fol. wliicli altlioiigli osteeuicd 
for its piety, is full of fables, and iar from accurate as to 
facts. P. Raffron, of the shine order, has written liis life, 
12mo. ? 

GLABER (Rodolph), a Benedictine monk, first of Su 
Germaine d’Auxerre, and afterwards of Cluni, and a man 
of superstitious credulity, fiourisbed iu the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and wrote a “ Chronicle or History of France,” in 
the Latin language. It consists of five books, of which the 
first relates to the events of the monarchy previously to 
Hugh Capet, and the four subsequent ones to those fol¬ 
lowing it, as far down as 1016. This work is defective as 
a composition, and, at the same time, full of fabulous 

* Gent. Mag. LXXII. and LXXIII.—Pilkiiif;inn.—Kdwardi's Sapplcinent ta 
Walpole. ^ Marcri.—Diet. Ui«i. 
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stories, yet it contains much valuable information relative 
to those remote ages. It was printed in the collections of 
Pithou and Duchesne. He was author of a life of William, 
abbot of St. Benignus at Dijon. * 

GLANDORP (John), a learned philologist of the six¬ 
teenth century, was born at Munster. He studied under 
Melancthon at Wittemberg, and became very distinguished 
for his critical knowledge of Greek and Latin. In 1533 he 
disputed- publicly against the anabaptists at Munster. 
After visiting the principal German academies, he was 
elected rector of the college at Hanover, but, upon some 
dispute, he quitted in 1555, and retiring to Goslar, was 
followed by most of bis scholars ; but here again he 
had the misfortune to render himself unpopular, and was 
obliged to leave the place in 1560, on which he went to 
Marpurg, and was made professor of history. He died in 
1564. His works are, 1. “ Sylva Carminum Elegiacorum 
2. “ Descripiio Gentis Antoniaj3. “ Familiae Julia 
Centis4. “ Disticha Sacra et Moralia5. “ Annotat. 
in Jul. Cspsaris Comment.;” 6. “Annotat. in Ciceronis 
Epist. Famil.;” 7. “ Onomasticon Historia Roman®.”* 
GLANDORP (Matthias), a German physician, was 
horn in 1595, at Cologne, where his father was a surgeon. 
His first application to letters was at Bremen ; whence he 
returned to Cologne, and devoted himself to philosophy, 
jibysic, and chirurgery. He studied four years under 
Peter Holtzem, who was the elector’s physician, and pro¬ 
fessor in this city; and he learned the practical part of 
surgery from hi.s father. To perfect himself in these 
sciences, he went afterwards into Italy, and made some 
stay at Padua ; where he greatly benefited himself by at¬ 
tending the lectures of Jerome Fabricius ab Aquapendeute, 
Adrian Spigelius, and Saiictorius. He was here made 
M. D. After having visited the principal towns of Italy, 
he returned to his country in 1618, and settled at Bremen; 
where he practised physic and surgery with so much suc¬ 
cess, that the archbishop of this place made him his phy¬ 
sician in 1628. He was also made physician of the re¬ 
public of Bremen. The time of his death is not precisely 
known; some say 1640, but the dedication of his last work 
is dated Oct. 8, 1652. He published at Bremen, “ Spe- 

• Moreri.—Nicemn, vol. XXVIII.—Saiii OaoniMticon. 
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culum Chirurgorum,” in 1619, 8vo; reprinted in 1638,4to; 
“ Methodus Medendas Paronychiac,” in 1133; “Tractatus 
de Polype Narium affectu gravissimo,” in i 628 ; and 
“ Gazophylacium Polypiisiimi Fonticulorum & Setonum 
Reseratum,” in 1633. These four pieces were collected 
and published, with emendations, under the title of his 
Works, at London, in 1729, 4to, with his life j)relixed, 
and some curious tracts on Roman antiquities. It must 
needs suggest an high opinion of this young physician, 
that though he died a young man, yei his works should 
be thought worthy of a repnblication 100 years after; 
whe.i such prodigious improvements have been made in 
philosophy, physic, and sciences of all kinds, of which he 
had not the benefit.* 

GLANVIL (Bartholomf.w), a writer of tlie fourteenth 
century, was an Knglish Minorite, or Franciscan, of the 
family of the earls of SulTolk. He is said to have studied 
at Oxford, Paris, and Rome, and to have been very fami¬ 
liar with the writings of Aristotle, Pluto, and Plinj'; from 
which, with his own observations, he compiled his cele¬ 
brated work “ Dc Pro]n ietatibus rerinn,” a kind of gene¬ 
ral history of nature ; divided into nineteen books, treating 
of God, angels, and devils, the soul, the body, animals, 
&.C. In some copies there is an additional lionk, not of his 
writing, on mimhers, weights, measures, sounds, &c. Jsome 
“ Sermons” of his were printed at Straslnirgh in 1495. 
But bis woik “ Dc Propiieiatiliiw’’ appears to have been 
the chief favourite, and was oiu; of the first books on which 
the art of printing was exercised, there being no fewer 
than twelve editions, or translations, printed from 1479 to 
I 194. I'he Knglish translation jirinted by Wynkyn de 
Worde is the most magnificent (mblicaiion that ever issued 
from the press of that celebrated printer, but the date has 
not been ascertained. A very cojiious and exact analysis 
of this curious work is given by Mr. Dihdin in the second 
volume of his “ Typographical Antiquities.’’^ 

GLANVIL (.SiK John), younger sou of John Glaiivil of 
1'avistock in Devonsiiirc, one ofo the justices of the com¬ 
mon pleas (who died in 1600), was educated at Oxford, 
and after serving for some time in an attorney’s office, 
studied law in Lmcoln’s-inn, where he preserved the re- 

' Morpri—Niroron, XXXVI11. * Tnniier’s Bibliotheca.—Dupin. 

.—Douce’s lllustratiuus of Sliakspean*, vul. II. |>. 278.—^Pibilin ubi supi ik 
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putation of legal ability for which his family had long been 
distinguished. When he had been a barrister of some 
years standing, he was elected recorder of Plymouth, and 
burgess for that place in several parliaments. In the 5tli 
of Charles I. he was Lent reader of his inn, and in May 
1639 was made serjeant at law. Being chosen speaker of 
the parliament which assembled in April 1640, he shewed 
himself more active in the king’s cause, than formerl)-, 
when he joined in the common clamour against the prero¬ 
gative. In August 1641, being then one of the king’* 
Serjeants, he received the honour of knighthood; and 
when his majesty was obliged to leave the parliament, sir 
John followed him to Oxford. In 1645, being accused as 
a delinquent, or adherent to the king, he was deprived of 
his seat in parliament, and afterwartls committed to prison, 
in which he remained until 1648, when he made a com¬ 
position with the usurping powers. After the restoration 
he was made king’s serjeant again, and would have probably 
attained promotion had he not died soon after, on Oct. 2, 
1661. He was buried in the church of Broad Hinton in 
Wiltshire, the manor of which he had bought some years 
before. His works consist chiefly of speeches and argu¬ 
ments, most of which are in Rushworth’s “ Collections.” 
His “ Reports of Cases of controverted Elections,” were 
published in 1775, by John Topham, esq.* 

GLANVIL (John), a grandson of the preceding, was 
born at Broad Hinton in 1664, and became at the age of 
fourteen a commoner of Trinity-college, Oxford. He 
studied law afterwards in LincoUi’s-iun, and was admitted 
to the bar. He is known by some minor poems, the best 
of which may be seen in Mr. Nichols’s Collection. He 
made the first English translation of Eontenelle’s “ Plu¬ 
rality of Worlds.” He died at Broad Hinton in 1735.* 
GLANVIL (Joseph), a distinguished writer, was born 
in 1636, at Plymouth in Devonshire, where he probably 
received the first rudiments of liis education, and was en¬ 
tered at Exetcr-collegc, Oxford, Apyl 19, 1652. He was 
placed under Samuel Conaiit, an eminent tutor, and hav¬ 
ing made great proficiency in his studies, he proceeded 
B. A. Oct. 11, 1655. The following year, ho removed to 
Lincohi-coliege, probably upon some view of preferment. 

• Prince’* Worlhics of Devon.— Atli. Ox. vol. 11.—Fuller’s Worthies.—Lloyd's 
Memoii*. fol. 5So. 

• Piince's Worthies.—A(h. Ox, vol. H.—NiehuU’s Poems, vol. IV. 
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the priestly office, according to the \0Xttt8 J ^ * 

taries at that time, and became chaplain to * 

esq. tlien made provost of Eton-college, by OhveT Crow- 
well, and designed for one of bis house of lords. Had tilt8 
patron lived a little longer, Glanvil’s expectations would, 
no doubt, have been fully answered; since according to 
Wood, he entirely complied with the princijtles of the 
then prevailing party, to whom his very prompt pen must 
needs have been serviceable. But Rouse dying the same 
year, he returned to his college in Oxford, and pursued 
his studies there during the subsequent distractions in the 
state. About this time, he became acquainted with Mr. 
Richard Baxter, who entertained a great opinion of bis 
genius, and continued his respect for liim after the restor¬ 
ation, when they espoused diiferent causes. The friend¬ 
ship was equally warm on Glanvil’s side, who. Sept. 3, 
1661, addressed an epistle to his frienti, professing him¬ 
self to be an admirer of his preaching and writings; ho 
also offered to write something in his defence, but yielded 
to his advice, not to sacrifice his views of preferiiieut to 
their friendship. 

Accordingly, he had the pnidence to take a diiferent 
method; and turning his thoughts to a subject not only 
inoffensive in itself, but entirely popular at that time, viz. 
a defence of experimental philosophy against the notional 
way of Aristotle and the schools, lie published it this year, 
under the title of “ The Vanity of Dogmatizing, or con¬ 
fidence in opinions, manifested in a discourse of the short¬ 
ness and uncertainty of our knowledge and its causes, with 
some reflections on Peripatei icisni, and an apology for 
philosophy,” 1661, 8vo. These ineeting.s, which gave rise 
to the Royal Society, were much frequented at this time, 
and encouraged by learned men of all persuasions; and 
this small discourse introduced him to the knowledge of 
the literary world in a very favourable light. He had an 
opportunity of improving by the weakness of an antagonist, 
whom he answered yi an appendix to a piece called 
“ Scepsis Scientiflea, or confessed ignorance the way to 
science, in an Essay on the Vanity of Dogmatizing, and 
confident opinion,” 1665, 4to. Our author dedicated this 
piece to the royal society, in terms of the higlicst respect 
for that institution; and the society being then in a state 
ef infancy, and having many enemies, as might be ex- 
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peeled in an undertaking which seemed to threaten the 
ruin of the old way of philosophizing in the schools, the 
“ Scepsis” was presented to the council by lord Brercton, 
at a meeting, Dec. 7, 1664; when his lordship also pro¬ 
posed the author for a member, and he was elected accord¬ 
ingly in that month. 

In 1663, the bouse of John Mumpesson of Tedvvorth, in 
Wiltshire,'being disturbed by the beating of a drum in¬ 
visibly every night, our author turned his thoughts to that 
subject, and in 1666 printed, in 4to, “ Some philosophi¬ 
cal considerations, touching the being of Witches and 
Witchcraft.” In this piece he defended the possibility of 
witchcraft, which drew him into a controversy that ended 
only with his life: during the course of it, he proposed to 
coiilirm his opinion by a collection of several narratives 
relating to it. But as he held then a correspondence with 
Mr. Boyle, that gentleman, observing with how much 
warmth the dispute was carried on, gave him many.cau¬ 
tions about managing so tender a subject; and hinted to 
him, that the credit of religion might suffer by weak argu¬ 
ments upon such topics. In answer to which, Glanvil pro- 
fe.sses himself much obliged for those kind admonitions, 
and promises to be exceeding careful in the choice of his 
relations: however, he made a shift to pick out no less 
than t»vcnty-six modern relations, besides that of Mr. 
Mumpesson’s drummer. They were not, however, printed 
till after his death, in a piece entitled “ Sadducismns 
Triumphans, in two parts,” 1681, 8vo; and again in 1682, 
with large additions, by Dr. Henry More, the editor of 
both editions; to whom our author had addressed a letter 
on the subject: and in an appendix to the first part con¬ 
cerning the possibility of apparitions, there is added an 
account of the nature of a spirit, translated by our author, 
from the two last chapters of More’s “ Enchiridion Mcta- 
physicum.” 

His defence of the royal society having procured him 
many friends, some of them obtained for him the rectory 
of the abbey church at Bath, into which he was inducted 
June the same year, 1666. From this time he fixed his 
residence in that city ; and, continuing on all occasions to 
testify bis zeal for the new philosophy, by exploding Aris¬ 
totle, he was desired to make a visit to Mr. Robert Crosse, 
vicar of Chow, near Pensfbrdpin Somersetshire, a great 
zealot for the old established way of teaching in the sci'ools. 
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Our author accepted the invitation, and going to Pensford 
in 1677, happened to come into the room just as the vicar 
was entertaining his company with the praises of Aristotle 
and his philosophy. After tlieir first civilities were paid, 
he went on with his discourse, and, ajrplying himself to 
Mr. Glanvil, treated the royal society and modern philo¬ 
sophers wicli some contempt. Glanvil, not expecting so 
sudden an attack, was in some measnre surprized, ftnd 
did not answer with that (juickiiess and f.icilily as lie other¬ 
wise might probably have done. Put al'torwards, both in 
conversation and by letters, be attacked bis antagonist’s 
assertion, that Aristotle had more advantages for know¬ 
ledge than the royal society, or all the present age had or 
couhl have, because, “ totain peragravit Asiam,” he tra* 
veiled over all Asi.i. 

Glanvil likewise laid the plan of a farther defence of the 
royal society; but bishop Sprat’s history of it being then 
in the press, he waited to see how far that treatise should 
anticipate bis design. Upon its publication, in 1667, 
finding there was room left for him, be pursued bis re.so- 
Intion, and printed his piece tiie following year, with this 
title, expressing the motives of writing it: “ Plus Ultra, 
or the Progress and Advancement of Knowledge since the 
days of Aristotle, in an account of some of the most re¬ 
markable late improvements of practical useful learning, 
to encourage philosophical endeavours, occasioned by a 
conference with one of the notional way,” 1668, l2mo. 
In some parts of this piece he treated the Soinersetsliiro 
vicar with rough raillery, and this the vicar returned, in a 
piece which was denied the press both at Oxford and Lon¬ 
don, for its scurrility. Glanvil somehow obtaining the 
contents, printed them at London, with proper remarks of 
his own, under tlie title of “ The Chew-Gazette,” but of 
these there were only 100 taken oiT, and those di.sjier.sed into 
private hands, in order, as Glanvil said, that Crosse’s 
shame might not be made public, See. After this letter 
was published, Crosse wrote ballads against our author and 
the royal society; while other wags at Oxford, pleased 
with the controversy, made doggrel ballads on them both. 

This affair also involved Glanvil in a scurrilous dispute 
with Henry Stubbe, who was then, as Wood observes, a 
summer practitioner at Bath ; and bearing no good-will to 
the proceedings of Glanvil, took Crosse’s part, and encou¬ 
raged him to write against the virtuosi, and at the same 
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time entered the lists himself, and the following pamjjhlets 
passed between them. 1. “ The Plus Ultra reduced to a 
Nonplus,” &c. 1670, 4to, Stubbe. 2. « A prefatory An- 
«wer to Mr.,Heniy Stubbe, the doctor of Warwick, where¬ 
in the malignity, &c. of his Anitnadver.sions are discovered,” 
1671, 12mo, Glanvil. 3. “ A Preface against Ecebolius 
Glanvil, F. 11. S. subjoined to his Reply, &c. Oxford,” 1671, 
4to, Stubbe. The doctor also fell upon his antagonist, in 
his “ Epistolary Discourse concerning Phlebotomy,” 1671* 
4to; upon which Glanvil immediately published “A farther 
Discovery of Mr. Stubbe, in a brief reply to his last pam¬ 
phlet,” 1671, 8vo, to wliicli was added, “ Ad clerum So- 
mersetensem Epistola nP02$X2NH2I2.” And the doctor 
among other things, having censured the new philosophy, as 
tending to encourage atheism our author published his “Phi- 
losophia Pia,” &c. 1671, 8vo, which closed the controversy. 

When, however. Dr. Meric Casaubon entered the lists 
in his “ Letter to Peter du Moulin,” 1663, and managed 
the argument with more candour and greater knowledge, 
Glanvil chose to be silent; because not willing to appear 
in a controversy with a person, as he says, of fame and 
learning, who had treated him with so much civility, and 
in a way so dilferent from that of ids other- assailants. 
While he was thus pleading the cause of the institution in, 
general, he shewed himself no unuseful member in respect 
to the particular business of it. The society having given 
out some queries to be made about mines, our author com¬ 
municated a paper in relation to those of Mendip hills, 
and such as respect the Bath, which was well received, 
ordered to be registered, and afterwards printed in their 
transactions. 

In the mean time, he was far from neglecting the duties 
of his ministerial function; on the coutrary, he distin¬ 
guished himself so remarkably by his discourses from the 
pulpit, that he was frequently desired to preach upon 
public and extraordinary occasions, and several of these 
sermons were printed in a collection after his death. But 
injustice to his memory we must not omit to mention one 
which was never printed. His old antagonist Stubbe, 
going from Bath Cn a visit to Bristol, had the misfortune 
on his return to fall from his horse into a river, which, 
though shallow, proved sufficient to drown him: his corpse 
being interred in the abbey-church, our rector paid an 
honourable tribute to his memory, in a funeral >aoa on 
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the occasion. He also wrote an “ Essay concerning 
Preaching,” for the use of a young divine; to which lie 
added, “ A seasonable Defence of Preaching, and the 
plain way of it.” 'J'his was chiefly levelled against that 
afl'ectation of wit and fine speaking which began then to be 
fashionable. This essay was published in lfi78, and the 
sdine year he was collated by his majesty to a prebend in 
the church of Worcester. This promotion was procured 
by the marquis of Worcester, to whom his wife was re¬ 
lated ; and it was the more easily obtained, as he had been 
chaplain to the king ever since i672 ; in which year he 
exciianged the vicarage of Frome for the rectory of Street, 
with the chapel of Walton annexed, in Somersetshire, an 
exchange which was easily accomplished, since both the 
livings were in the patronage of sir James Thynne. 

He published a great number of tracts besides what have 
been mentioned. Among which are, 1. “ A Blow at Mo¬ 
dern Sadducism,” &c. 1668, to which was added, 2. “A 
Ilelation of the fancied Disturbances at the house of Mr. 
Miimpesson;” as also, 3. “ Reflections, on Drollery and 
Atheism.” 4. “ Palpable Evidence of Spirits and Witch¬ 
craft,” &c. 1668. 5. “A Whip for the Droll Fidler to 

the Atheist,” 1068. 6. “ Essays on several important 

subjects in Philosophy and Religion,” 1676, 4to. 7. “An 
Essay concerning Preaching,” 1678, 8vo, to which was 
ailded, 8. “ A seasonable Defence of Preaching, and the 
plain way of it.” 9. “ Letters to the Duchess of New¬ 
castle.” 10. Three single Sermons, besides four printed 
together, under the title of “ Seasonable Reflections and 
Discourses, in order to the Conviction and Cure of the 
scoffing Infidelity of a degenerate age.” As he had a 
lively imagination, and a flowing style, these came front 
him very easily, and he continued the exercise of his pert 
to the last; the press having scarcely finished his piece 
entitled “The zealous an,d impartial Protestant,” &c. 1680, 
when lie was attacked by a fever, which baffling the phy¬ 
sician’s skill, cut him off in the vigour of his age. He died 
at Bath, Nov. 4th, 1680, about the age of forty-four. 
Mr. Joseph Pleydel, archdeacon of Chichester, preached 
his funeral sermon, when his corpse was interred in his 
own parish church, where a decent monument and inscrip¬ 
tion was afterwards dedicated to his memory by Margaret 
liis widow, sprung from the Selwiiis of Gloucestershire. 
She was his second wife ; but he had no issue by either.- 
Voi.. XVI. C 
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Soon after his decease, several of his sermons, and 
other pieces, were collected and published with the title of 
Some Discourses, Sermons, and Remains,” 1681, 4io, 
by Dr. Henry Horneck, who tells us that death snatched 
him away, when the learned world expected some of liis 
greatest attempts and enterprizes. Horneck gave a h r^ e, 
and apparently very just character of Glanvil, who w-is un¬ 
questionably a man of learning and genius, and althougli 
be retained the belief in witchcraft, surmounted many of 
the other prejudices of his time.' 

• GLASS (John), a Scotch clergyman, and founder of a 
sect, was born at Dundee, 1638, and educated in the 
New-college, at St. Andrew’s, where he took his degrees, 
and was settled minister of a country ehiireh, near the 
place of his nativity. In 1727 he published a treatise to 
prove that the civil establishment of religion was incon¬ 
sistent with Christianity, for which he was deposed, and 
became the father of a new sect, called from him Glassites; 
and afterwards from another leading propagator, Sandc- 
inanians. Some account of their tenets will be given under 
the article Sandeman. Glass wrote a great ninnher of 
controversial tracts, which h.ave been publislied at Kdiii- 
burgij, in 4 vols. 8vo. He died at IXimdee, in 1773, aged 
seventy-five.* 

GLASS (John), son of the above, w'as born at Dundee, 
in 1725, and brought up a surgeon, in whicii capacity he 
went several voyages to the West Indies, but not liking 
his profession, he accepted the command of a nierchaiu’s 
ship belonging to London, and engaged in the trade to 
the Brazils. 'Being a man of consiilcrable abilities, he 
published in 1 vol. 4to, “ A Decriptiou of Teuerilfe, with 
the Manners and Customs of the Portuguese who are 
settled there.” In 1763 he went over to the Brazils, 
taking along with him his wife ami daughter; and in 1765 
set sail for London, bringing along w ill him all Ins pro¬ 
perty ; but just when the ship came within sight of the 
coast of Ireland, four of the seamen entered into a con¬ 
spiracy, murdered captain Glass, his wife, daughter, the 
mate, one seaman, and two boys. These inis<-reanls, 
having loaded their boat with dollars, sunk the ship, and 
landed at lloss, whence they proceeded to Dublin, where 
they were apprehended and executed Oct. 1764.* 

' rten. Diet.—TSioft- —*lh. Ox. vol. 11.—Prince's VVorttuCii. 

1 Preceding edit, of this Diet, s Ibid, 
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GLASSIUS (Solomon), an eminent German divine and 
critic, was born May 20, 1593, at Sondershauseii, iu 
Thuringia, aiul after some education under a private tutor. 
Was sent in 1G12 to Jena, where he was admitted to the 
degree of D. D. and was made professor of divinity. He 
was also appointed superintemlant of the churches and 
schools iu the duchy of Saxe-Gotha, and exercised the 
duties of these ofHces with great rcfmtaiion. He died at 
Gotha July 27, 1656. His principal work nas published 
in 1623, 4to, entitled “ Philologia Sacra,” which is pro¬ 
nounced by Mosheim and Bnddeus to be extremely useful 
for tlic interprciation of Scripture, as it throws much light 
upon the language and phraseology of the inspired writers. 
There ha\e been several editions, the last at Leipsic, in 
1776, by professor Dathiiis, under the title “ Philologia 
Sacra his teniporibus accommodata.” He was autlior, like¬ 
wise, of “ Ononiatologia Messia' Prophetica “ Christo- 
logia Mosaica ct Uavidica“ Exegesis Evangeliorum et 
E[)isU>laruni,’’ and some other pieces.’ 

(jl.AUBER (John RoDOlph), a celebrated chemist of 
Amsterdam, and called the Paraceh us of his age, was born 
in Germany in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
He travelled much in the pursuit of chemical knowledge, 
and collected many secret processes; and his experiuienU 
contrihuted to throw much light on the composition and 
analysis of the metals, intluininable snbstanees, and salts. 
In fact he passed the greater part of his life in the labora¬ 
tory. He did not always see the proper application of bis 
own cxperimenis, and vainly fancied that he had disco¬ 
vered the panacea, and the philosopher’s stone, which 
were at that time objects of pursuit; and the disappoint¬ 
ment of many persons who had been seduced by his pro¬ 
mises, contrihuted to bring the art of chemistry into cou- 
tcmjtt. His theory is full of obscurity; but iiis practice 
has perhaps been misrepresented by tliose who listened to 
his vain and pompous pretensions; and who accuse him of 
a dishonourable traffick, in first selling his secrets to 
eheiuists at an enormous price, of again disposing of them, 
to other persons, and lastly, of making them public in 
order to extend his reputation. Glauber publi.shed about 
twenty treatises; in some of which be appears in the cha¬ 
racter of physician, in others in that of an adept or metal- 

' Frsberi Tbeatruiii.—Morcri.—^Haxii Onoinast, 
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lurgist; in the latter he most particularly excelled. How- 
ever, it would be unjust not to give him the praise of 
acuteness of mind, of facility and address in the prosecu¬ 
tion of his experiments, and of extensive chemical know¬ 
ledge. He was the inventor of a salt which to this day re¬ 
tains his name in the shops of our apothecaries. The 
works of Glauber have appeared in different languages; 
the majority of editions are in German, some in Latin, and 
others in French. A collection of the whole in I.atin was 
published at Francfort in 1658, in 8vo, and again 1659 , 
in 4 to . An English translation was published by Christo¬ 
pher Pack, London, 1689, fol.' 

GLTSSON (Francis), an English physician, was son of 
William Glisson, of Kampisham, in Dorsetshire, and grand¬ 
son of VV'alter Glisson, of the city of Bristol. He appcans 
to have been born in 1596. Where he learned the first 
rudiments of his grammar is not known ; but he was ad¬ 
mitted June 13, 1617, of C.'iius college, in Cambridge, 
apparently with a view to physic. He first, however, went 
through the academical courses of logic and philosophy, 
and proceeded in arts, in which he took both degrees, that 
of B. A. in 1620, and of M. A. in 1624 ; and being chosen 
fellow of his college, was incorporated M. A. at Oxford, 
Oct. 25, 1627. From this time he applied himself parti¬ 
cularly to the study of medicine, ^and took his doctor’s de¬ 
gree at Cambridge ill 1634, and was appointed regius pro¬ 
fessor of physic in the room of Ralph Winterton; which 
office he held forty years. But not chnsing to reside con¬ 
stantly at Cambriuge, he offered himself, and was admitted 
candidate of the college of physicians, London, in 1634, 
aud vyas elected fellow. Sept. 30, the ensuing year. 

In the study of bis art, he had always set the immortal 
Harvey before him as a paifern ; and treading in his steps, 
he was diligent to improve physic by anatomical dissections 
and observations. In 1639 he was appointed to read Dr. 
Fldward Wall’s lecture, and in executing that office, uiade 
several new discoveries of great use in establishing a ra¬ 
tional practice of phy sic; hut on the breaking out of the 
civil wars, he retired to Colchester, and followed the bu¬ 
siness of liis profession with great repute in those times of 
public confusion. He was thus employed during the me- 


> Rsft’i Cyctojiitdia, from £lay’t Diet. Hist. 
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morable siege and surrender of that city to the rebels in 
164S ; and resided there some time after. 

Amidst his practice he still prosecuted his anatomical 
researches, and from observations made in this way pub¬ 
lished an account of the rickets in 1650, in which he 
shewed how the viscera of such as had died of that disorder 
were affected*.. This was the more interesting, as the 
rickets had been then first discovered in the counties of 
Dorset and Somerset, only about fifteen years before. In 
this treatise he bad the assistance of two of his colleagues. 
Dr. George Bate, and Dr. Ahasuerus Regemorter; and 
these with other fellows of the college, requesting him to 
communicate to the public some of his anatomical lecturos 
w'hich h.ad been read before them, he drew those up in a 
continued discourse, printed with the title Aiiatomia 
Hcpaiis,” Lund. 1054, which brought him into the highest 
esteem among the faculty, and he was chosen one of the 
electors of the college the year following, and was after¬ 
wards president for several years. He published other 
pieces besides lliose already mentioned; viz. I. “ De 
Lymphicduciis nuper repertis,” Amst. 1659, with the 
“ Anatomica prolegomena & Anatomia Hepatis.” 2. “ De 
nattirsc sub'.latitia energetica, sen de via vitce nature 
ejusque tribus priinis facultatibus,” &c. Lond. 1672, 4to. 
His last work was a “ Treatise of the Stomach and Intes¬ 
tines,” printed at Amsterdam in 1677, not long before his 
death, which happened that year in the parish of St. Bride, 
London, in his eighty-fost year. 

Wood observes, that he died much lamented, as a per¬ 
son to whose learned lucubrations and deep disquisitions 
in physic not only Great Britain, but remoter kiqgdoms, 
owe a particular res[>cct and veneration, and it is certain 
that be was exceeded iir judgment and accuracy by none of 
the English auatoinisis, who followed the steps of Harvey. 
Boerhaave terms liiin “ omniuin anatomicorum exactissi- 
inus,” and Haller speaks in praise of all his writings. Se- 

• The title of it is, “ He Kachiti.le; being jiulgeil to be the part* princi* 
»iTem(irbupiierili<|ni»utg<>iheRiekets pally alTected. ■ In which opinion ha 
dicitur,” JL.unil. 1650. ilut iboiigli was followed by our anlhor; but the 
this disease was then modern, yel a cause and nature of the disorder was 
treatise had he<-o pnidished before this better explained afterwards by Dr. 
of our author, in 1645, 8vo, by Dr. John Mayow, in a small treatise pub- 
Wbistlvr, afieiwards president of the iisheil upon it in 1668, 12mo, and again 
college, with the title of “ Pasdo- in 1681, 
splanchnosicocace,” from the viscera 
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veral of his original manuscripts, which were in sir Hans 
Sloane’s possession, are noiv in the British Museum.' 
GLOUCESTER. See ROBERT OF. 

GLOV ER (Richard), an English poet, the son of Ri¬ 
chard Glover, a Hamburgh merchant in London, was born 
in St. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, in 1712. Being pro¬ 
bably intended for trade, he received no other edtication 
than what the school of Cheam, in Surrey, allorded, which 
he was afterwards induced to improve by an ardent love of 
learning, and a desire to cultivate his poetical talents ac¬ 
cording to the purest models. His poetical efforts were 
very early, for in his sixteenth year ho wrote a poem to 
the memory of sir Isaac Newton, which was supposed to 
have merit enough to deserve a place in the view of that 
celebrated author’s philosophy, published in 172 .S, by Ur, 
Henry Pemherion. This physician, a man of much sci¬ 
ence, and of some t.aste, appears to have been w'annly at¬ 
tached to the interests of our young poet, and at a time 
when there were few regular vehicles of praise or criticism, 
took every opportunity of encoiir.aging his efiorts, and ap¬ 
prizing the nation of tliis new addition to it i literary Ito- 
II ours. 

At the usual period Glover became engaged in flio 
Hamburgh trade, but conlimiecl his attaclimeiit to litera¬ 
ture and the muses, and was, .says Ih'. Warton, one of the 
best and most accurate Greek scholars of liis time, h i.s 
inentioned in the life of Green, that he pnhiislicd “ Tlic 
Spleen” of that poet, in which he is conijjlimcntcd on ac¬ 
count of his study of the ancient (ireck p'oets, and his wish 
to emulate their fame. Green had prohalily seen some part 
of “ Leonidas,” whii-h was begun when he was young, 
and had been submitted in specimens to many of liis friends. 
This poem w.as (jrsi pnblislied in 1737, in a ■Ito volume, con¬ 
sisting of nine books. Its reception was iiiglily Hattcring, for 
in this and tlie following year i; passed through three edi¬ 
tions. It w'as dedicated to lord ('obhani, one ol bis early pa¬ 
trons, and w'liom, it is supposed, he furnished with many' of 
the inscriptions at Stowe, now erased. It was also strongly 
recommended by such of that nobleman’s political friends 
as were esteemed the arbiters of taste. Lord l^yttelton, in 
the periodical paper called “ Common Sense,” praiserl it 

^ Gpn. Diet. — Fjsti* p. Q3H. — Aikin's Biopr. M^-moirs of Mrdicine.— 
C'>lt*S MS Athena m Brit, M«s.— Bach’s Histoiy of ihe Royal Society. 
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in the warmest terms, not only for its poetical beauties, 
but its political tendency, “ the whole plan and purpose 
of it being to show the superiority of freedom over slavery; 
and how much virtue, public sjiirit, and the love of li¬ 
berty, are preferable, both in their nature and effects, to 
riches, luxury, and the insolence of power.” The same 
nobleman also addressed verses to our author, in which he 
inveighs with much asperity against the degeneracy of the 
times, but, not very consistently, compares England to 
Greece, and France to Persia, Other writers, particularly 
Fielding, in the paper called “Tiie CiiampiDn,” took up the 
pen in favour of “ Leonidas,” which being published just 
after the prince of Wales had been driven iVoin St. James’s, 
and began to keep a separate court, it was praised by the 
whole of this new court, and bv the adherents in general 
of opposition, not beyond its merit, but tpo evidently from 
a motive whicii could not always prevail, and which ceased 
to animate their zeal in its favour, v.iien VV’alpole, the sup¬ 
posed author of all our national grievances, was compelled 
to resign. 

Amidst this high encourageiiK nt, (be services of Dr. 
Pemberton must not be forgotten. Soon after tlie appear¬ 
ance of “ Leonidas,” this steady friend endeavoured to fix 
the public attention on it, bj a long pamphlet, entitled 
“ Observations on Poetry, especially J'ipic, occasioned by 
the late poem upon Leonidas,” 17:Sv5, IJino. In this, with 
many just remarks ol a gt-neral kind, the author carries his 
opinion of Gloter’s production beyond all rcasonubte 
bounds. In the lolluvvi.ig year, Glover publisliod “ Lou¬ 
don, or the Progress of Commerce,” and the more cele¬ 
brated ballad of “ Hosier’s Ghost,” both written with a 
view to rouse the 'tation to resent the conduct of the Spa¬ 
niards, and to promote what had seldom been known, a 
war called for by the jn'-Ojile, and opposed by the minis¬ 
try. During the same political dissentions, which, us usual, 
were tvarme.'t in the city of London, Glover presided at 
several niceiings called to set aside, or censure the condiict 
of those city .urigistrates or members of parliament who 
voted for ihu court, ilis speeches at those ineetiugs, if 
we may tri.st to the report of them in the periodical jour¬ 
nals of and 1740, were elegant, spirited, and calcu¬ 

lated to give him considerable weight in the deliberative 
assemhlitsol his fellow-ciuzcns. The latter were, indeed, 
so fully couviuced of his talents aud zeal, as to appoint 
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bim to eonduct their application to parliament, on the 
subject of the neglect shewn to their trade by the ruling 
administration. His services in this last affair may be seen 
in a pamphlet published in 1743, under the title of‘<A 
short Account of the late application to parliament made 
by the merchants of London upon the neglect of their 
trade; with the substance of the evidence thereupon, as 
summed up by Mr. Glover.” 

. In 1744, he was offered employment of a very different 
kind, being nominated in the will of the duchess of Marl¬ 
borough, to write the duke’s life, in conjunction with 
Mallet. Her grace bequeathed 500/. tO' each on this con¬ 
dition, but Glover immediately renounced his share, while 
Mallet, who had no scruples of any kind where his inte¬ 
rest was concerned,,, accepted the legacy, and continued 
to receive money from the late duke of Marlborough on 
the same account, although after twenty years of talk and 
boast, he left nothing behind him that could shew he had 
ever seriously begun the work. Glover’s rejection of this 
legacy is the more honourable, as at this time bis affairs 
became embarrassed; from what cause we are not told. 
It may be conjectured, however, that he had shared tlie 
usual fate of those who are diverted from their regular 
pursuits by the dreams of political patronage. From the 
prince he is said to have received at one time a complete 
set of the classics, elegantly bound, and ai another time, 
during his distresses, a present of 500/. But it does not 
appear that when the friends of “ Leonidas” came into 
power, tliey made any permanent provision for the author. 

During the peiiod of his embarras.sinent, he retired 
from public notice, until the respect and gratitude of his 
humbler friends in the city induced them to request that 
he would stand candidate for the office of chamherlain of 
London, which was vacant in 1751, hut his application 
was unfortunately made when the majority of the votes 
had already been engaged to sir Thomas Harrison. His 
feelings on this disappointment did hitii much honour, 
and were elegantly expressed in the speech he addressed 
to the livery on the occasion. In it he made ah allusion 
to the favour of the prince of Wales, which was probably 
well understood at that time. By the death of that most 
illustrious personage, he no doubt lost a powerful patron. 

In 1753, he began to try his talents in dramatic com¬ 
position, and produced the tragedy of Boadicea,” which 
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was performed.for nine nights at Drury-lane theatre. Df.' 
i’einberton, with his accustomed zeal, wrote a pamphlet 

recommend it, and among the inferior critics, it occao 
sioned a temporary controversy. Great expectations were 
formed of its success from the reputation of an author 
who had acquired so much praise from his “ Leonidas.” 
At the rehearsal, he read his “ Boadicea” to the actors, 
hut his manner of conveying the meaning of his poem was 
yery unhappy ; his voice was harsh, and his elocution dis¬ 
agreeable. Mr. Garrick was vexed to see him mangle his 
own work, and politely offeretl to relieve him by reading 
an act or two ; but the author imagining that he was the 
only person lit to unfold his intention to the players, per¬ 
sisted to read the play to the end, to the great mortihea- 
tion of the actors. In 1761 he published his “ Medea,” a 
tragedy, written on the Greek model, and therefore unfit 
fur the modern stage. The author, indeed, did not intend 
it for representation, but Mrs. Yates considered the ex¬ 
periment as likely to procure a full house at her benefit, 
and brought it forward upon that occasion. It was after¬ 
wards acted a few nights, but without exciting much in¬ 
terest. 

f rom this period, Glover’s affairs took a more promising 
turn, although in what way we are not told. At the ac¬ 
cession of his present majesty, he was chosen member of 
parliament for VVeyinonth, and made a considerable figure 
in the many debates to which the confused state of affairs 
in India gave rise. In 1773, we find him an iAtelligerit 
and active agent in adjusting the affairs of the bank of 
Douglas, Heron and Company, of Scotland, which failed 
about that time; and on other occasions, where the mer¬ 
cantile interests of London were concerned, he distin¬ 
guished himself, not only by his eloquence, but by that 
general knoa ledge of comineirce which inclines to enlarged 
and liberal measures. In 1775, the West India merchants 
testified the sense they entertained of his services in their 
aifairs, by voting him a piece of place of the value of SOOl. 
The speech which he delivered in the house of commons, 
on the application of these merchants, was afterwards 
printed, and appears to have been the last of his public 
services. 

In 1770, he republished his “Leonidas,” in two vols. 
12mo, extended from nine books to twelve, and the atten¬ 
tion now bestowed on it, recalling bis youtffful ideas. 
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strengthened by time and observation, probably suggested 
“The Atlienaid,” which, however, he did not live to pub¬ 
lish. Soon after 1775, he retired from public business, 
but kept up an intimacy with many of the most eminent 
scholars of the day, by whom he was highlj’ respected. 
After e.vperiencing, for some time, the infirmities of age, 
he departed this life at his house in Albemarle-street, No¬ 
vember 25, 1785. Glover was twice married. His second 

wife is now living, and a daughter, married to-Halsey, 

esq. 

His character was drawn up by the late Dr. Brocklesby 
for the Gentleman’s Magazine, and as far as respects his 
amiable disposition, was confirmed to us by Dr. Warton, 
who knew him well.—“ 7’hrough the whole of his life Mr. 
Glover was by all good men revered, by the wise esteem¬ 
ed, by the great sometimes caressed and even flattered, 
and now his death is sincerely lamented by all who had the 
happiness to contemplate the integrity of his character. 
Mr. Glover, for upwards of SO years past through every 
vkissitudo of fortune, exhibited the most exemplary sim¬ 
plicity of manners; having early attained that perfect 
eqnanimii}', whicli philosophy often recommends in the 
closet, but which in experience is too seldom exercised b}^ 
other men in the test of trial. In Mr. Glover were united 
a wide compass of accurate information in all mercantile 
concerns, with high intellectual powers of mind, joined to 
a copious flow of eloquence as an orator in the bouse of 
commonly Since Milton he was second to none of onr 
English poets, in his discriminating judicious acquaintance 
with all ancient as well as modern literature ; witness his 
Leonidas, Medea, Boadicea, and London: for, having 
formed his own character ujion the best models of the 
Greek writers, he lived as if he had been bred a disciple 
of Socrates, or companion of Aristides. Hence his poli¬ 
tical lurii of mind, hence his unwarped affection and active 
zeal for the rights and liberties of his country. Hence his 
Heartfelt exultation whenever he had to paint the impious 
designs of tyrants in ancient times frustrated, or in modern 
defeated in their nefarious purposes to extirpate liberty, or 
to trample on the iinaiicnabie nghts ,of man, however re¬ 
mote in time or space from his immediate presence. In a 
few words, for the extent of his various erudition, for his 
unalloyed patriotism, and for his daily exercise and con¬ 
stant practice of Xenophon’s philosophy, in his private as 
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well as in public life, Mr. Glover has left none his equal 
in the city, anil some time, it is feared, ma}' elapse before 
such another citizen shall arise, with eloquence, with 
character, and with poetry, like his, to assert their rights, 
or to vindicate with equal powers the just claims of free¬ 
born men. Suffice this testimony at pre.sent, as the well- 
earned meed of this truly virtuous man, whose conduct was 
carefully marked, and narrowly watched by the writer of 
the foiegoiiig hasty sketch, for his e.'Uraordinary qualities 
during lljo long period in human life of upwards of 40 
years ; and now it is spontaneously oifered us a voluntary 
tribute, unsolicited and unpurchased; but as it appears 
justly due to the memory of so excellent a poet, statesman, 
and true philosopher, in life and death the same.” 

Glover’s “ Leonidas” amply entitles liini to a distin¬ 
guished place among the poets of his country, hut the 
public has not held it in uniform estimation. From the time 
of its first appearance in 1737, it went through six, if not 
.se\cn editions ; but for nearly forty years there has not 
been a demand for anotlier, althougli that pnliii.shed in 
1770 was highly improved and enlarged. Its history may 
probably account in part tor this .singular fate, and public 
taste uinsL c\[>lain the rest. On its lirst publication, it 
was read and praised with the utmost avidity. Besides the 
enconiinins it ilrew from Lyttelton and Pemberton, its fame 
reached Irclantl, where it was reprinted, and became as 
iniicb in I'ashion as it had been in Fiiglunil. “ Pray who is 
that Mr. C/Io'.in','’ says .Swift to Pope, in one of ^ letters, 
*• wim writ the epic poem called Leonidas, which is re- 
piiiilitig here, and iuitli great vogue .f” Uiifortiuiately, 
howtwiT, tile vviiole of this tribute of praise was not paid 
to the intrinsic merit of the jmetn. It hecanie the adopted 
favoniite of the parly in opposition (to .sir Robert Walpole) 
who had long eiuleavonred to persuade the nation that 
public lilierty was endangered by the measures of that 
niinister, and that tliey formed the chosen band who occu¬ 
pied the straits of 'rheruiopylte in defiance of the modern 
Xerxes. Leonidas therefore was recommended, to rouse 
an oppressed and en.slaveil jicople to the vindication of their 
rights. 'I’hat this should be attempted is less wonderful 
than that iisiiould succeed. We tiiul very few passages in 
this poem whicii will apply to the state of public aH'airs in 
England at that time, if wc except the common-place cen¬ 
sure of courts and courtiers, and even that is aj)propriated 
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with so strict historical fidelity to the court of Xerxes, that 
it does not seem easy to borrow it for any other purpose. 
** Nothing else,” however, Dr. Warton informs us, “ was 
read or talked of at Leicester-house,” the illustrious owner 
of which extended his patronage to all poets who fanned 
the sacred flame of patriotism. The consequence of all 
this was, that Leonidas, which might have laid claim to a 
considerable rank among English poems of the higher 
order, was pushed beyond it, and when the purposes for 
which it had been extolled were either answered, or no 
longer desirable, it fell lower than it deserved. This is 
the more justly to be regretted, as we have no reason to 
think the author solicited the injudicious praise of his 
friends and patrons, or bad any hand in building the airy 
edifice of popular fame. He was, indeed, a lover of liberty, 
which has ever been the favourite theme of poets, but he 
did not write for a temporary purpose. Leonidas had been 
the fruit of very early ambition to be known to posterity, 
and when he had outlived the party who pressed his poem 
into their service, he corrected and improved it for a gene¬ 
ration that knew nothing of the partialities which first ex¬ 
tended its fame. If his object, however, in this epopee, 
had been solely to inculcate a love of liberty, a love of our 
conntrj', and a resolute determination to perish with its 
freedom, he could not have chosen a subject, at least from 
ancient times, so happily adapted to elevate the mind. 
The example was unparalleled in history, and therefore 
tiic morqfscapable of admitting the embellishments and at¬ 
tractions that belong to the epic province. Nor does it ap¬ 
pear that ho undertook a task to which his powers were in¬ 
adequate, when he endeavoured to interest his readers in 
the fate of his gallant hero and faithful associates. He is 
not deficient either in the sublime or the pathetic, although 
in these essentials ho may not bear an uniform comparison 
with the great masters of tlie passions. I’he characters are 
varied with much knowledge of the human heart. Each 
has his distinctive properties, and no one is raised beyond 
the proportion of virtue or talent which may be supposed 
to correspond with the age he lived in, or the station be 
occupied. 

His comparisons, as lord Lyttelton remarks, are original 
and striking, although sometimes not sufficiently dignified. 
His descriptions are minutely faithful, and his episodes are 
in general so interesting, that no critical exceptions would 
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probably induce the reader to part with them, or to sup¬ 
pose that they are not indispensable to the main action. 
He has likewise this peculiar excellence, that neither his 
speeches or descriptions are extended to such lengths as, 
in some attempts of the epic kind, become tiresome, and 
■are the strongest indication of want of judgment. He 
paints the rapid energies of a band of freemen, in a bar¬ 
barous age, struggling for their country, strangers to the 
refined deliberation of later ages, and acquainted with that 
eloquence only which leads to prompt decision. 

His “ Aihenaid” was published in 1787, exactly as it 
was found among his papers. It consists of the unusual 
number of thirty books, but evidently was left without the 
corrections which he would probably have bestowed had 
he revised it for the press. It is intended as a continua¬ 
tion, or second part to “ Leonidas,” in which the Greeks 
are conducted through the vicissitudes of the war with 
Xerxes to the final emancipation of their country from bis 
invasions. As an epic it seems defective in many respects. 
Here is no hero in whose fate the mind is exclusively en¬ 
gaged, but a race of heroes who demand our admiration 
by turns; the events of history, too, are so closely follow¬ 
ed, as to give the whole the air of a poetical chronicle. 

Of his smaller poems, that on sir Isaac Newton is cer¬ 
tainly an extraordinary production from a youth of sixteen, 
but the theme was probably given to him. Such an ac¬ 
quaintance with the state of philosophy and the improvc- 
menis of our immortal philosopher, could not ^ave been 
acquired at his age. “ Hosier’s Ghost” was long one of 
the most popular English ballads; but his “ London,” if 
intended for [lopular influence, was probably read and un¬ 
derstood hy few. Ill poetical merit, hoviever, it is not 
unworthy of the author of “ Leonidas.” Fielding wrote a 
very long encomium on it in his “ Champion,” and pre¬ 
dicted rather too rashly, that it would ever continue to be 
the delight of all that can feel the exquisite touch of poetry, 
or be roused with the divine enthusiasm of public spiiit. 

bince the above sketch of Glover was abridged from a 
inore full account drawn up for another work, the attention 
of the public has been recently called to his history by the 
publication of a diary, or part of a diary, written by him.' 
This, which appeared in 1813, is entitled “ Memoirs of a 
distinguished Literary and Political Character, from the 
resignation of sir Robert Walpole in 1742 to the establish- 
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ment of lord Chatham’s second administration in ifS?.’* 
It was immedidtely followed by “ An Inquiry concerning 
the Author of the Letters of Junius, with reference to tlie 
Memoirs of a celebrated literary and political character,’’ 
the object of which is to prove that Glover was the author 
of these Letters; and although this is not the place to enter 
into this controversy, we are inclined to think with the 
author of this “ Inquiry,” that no one yet named as the 
author of Junius, and whose claim has been at all sup¬ 
ported by facts, has much chance to stand in competition 
with Glover.* 

GLOVER (Thomas), a herald and heraldic writer, was 
the son of Thomas Glover, of Ashford in Kent, the place 
of bis nativity. He was first made Portcullis Poursuivant, 
and afterwards in 1571, Somerset herald. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth permitted him to travel abroad for improvement. In 
1582, he atteiidr-d lord Willoughby with the order of the 
garter, to Frederic k II. of Denmark. In lie wailtnl 

with Clarcncc'HX cm the earl of Derby, with that order to 
the king of France. No one was a greater ornaiiient to the 
college than this gentleman; the suavity of his iiiiiiiiicirs 
was equal to his integrity and skill: he was a most exce llent, 
and Very learned man, with a knowledge in his prolession 
which has never been exceeded, perhaps bc'eii paralleled ; 
to this, the best writers of his own and more recent linicis 
bear testimony. He left two treatises, one “■ Dc; N'olnli- 
tate politica vcl civilithe other “A Catalogue: of Ho¬ 
nour;” both of which were published by bis nc pi;c;w, Mr. 
Thomas Milles, the former in 1608, the latter in 
both folio, to “ revive thci name and Icxirned memory of 
his deceased friend and uncle, whose private studies for tlie 
public good deserved a remeinbrauce beyond forgetful 
time.” His answer to the bishop of Ross’s book, in wliicli 
Mary queen of Scots’ claim to the crown was asserted, vvas 
never )>ublisbe(l. He made great collections of what h.icl 
been written by* prc'ceding heralds, and left of his own 
labours relative to arms, visitations of twenty-four counties, 
and miscellaneous matters hclongmg to tiiis science, ail 
written by himsedf. He assisted Canidon in his pc*digrees 
for his Britannia; communicated to Dr. David Powell, a 
copy of the history of Cambria, translated by H. Lloyd; 
made a collection of the inscriptions upon the funeral mo- 

’ Johnvon anJ Clialiner.’s £nslisli Poets, ISIO. 
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numents in Kent; and, in 1584, drew up a most curious 
survey of Herewood ckstle, in Yorkshire. Mr. Thorcsby 
had bis collection of tbe county of York taken in 1584, and 
his catalogue of northern gentry whose surnames ended 
in son. He died in London, says Stow, April 14, (Lant 
and others, 10), 1588, aged only forty-five years, and was 
buried in St. Giles’s church, Cripplegate. His loss was 
severely felt by all our lovers of English antiqiiitie.s. His 
“ Ordinary of Arms” was augmented and improved by 
Edmondson, wL, uublishcd it in the first volume of his 
Body of Heraldry.* 

GLUCK (CiiRiSTOPHER), a musical composer of great 
originality, was born in the palatinate, on the frontiers of 
Bohemia, in 1712, or as Dr. Burney says, in 17j6, His 
father, a man in poor circumstances, removeil, during the 
infancy of his son, into Bohemia, where he died, leaving 
his oll’spring in early youth, without any provision, so that 
his ediicDtion was totally neglected. He had, however, an 
instinctive love for music, which is taught to all children, 
with reading and writing, in the Bohemian schools. Hav¬ 
ing acquired this knowledge, he travelled about from town 
to town, supporting bimself by bis talents, till he had 
worked bis way to Vienna, where he met with a nobleman 
who became his patron, took him into liis service, and 
carried him into Italy, where he procured him lessons in 
counterpoint, at Naples, by which he profited so well, 
that before he left Italy he composed several dramas for 
difi’erent theatres. The.s<; acquired him reputation sufficient 
to be recommended to lord Midillescx as a composer to 
tbe opera house in the Ilaymarket, then under ids lord¬ 
ship’s direction. He arrived in England in 1745, and, in 
that year and the following, producetl his operas of “ Ar- 
tamene” and “ La Caduta de Giganti,” with indifferent 
success. 

From London he returned to Italy', and composed seve¬ 
ral operas in th^ style of the times, and afterwards en¬ 
gaged with the Italian poet Calsabigi, with whom lie 
joined in a conspiracy against the poetry and music of the 
mclo-draiiia then in vogue in Italy and all over Europe. 
Ill 1764, when the late emperor Joseph was crowned king 
of the Romans, Gluck was the composer, and Guadagni 
the principal singer. It was in this year that a species of 


• Kobic’s Coil. 9f Arms.—Cent. Mag. I.X1II. p. 311.—Fullei’i Worthiee. 
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dramatic music, different from that which then reigned in 
Italy, was attempted by Giuck in his famous opera of 
“ Orfeo,” winch succeeded so well, that it was soon alter 
performed in other parts of Europe, particularly at Parma 
and Paris, Bologna, Naples, and in 1770 at London. In 
1769 he produced “ Alceste,” a second opera on the re¬ 
formed plan, which received even more applause than the 
first; and in 1771 “ Paride ed Helena;” but in 1774, his 
arrival at Paris produced a remarkable era iti the annals of 
French music, by his conforming to the genius oi the 
French language, and flattering the ancient national taste. 
All his operas proved excellent preparations for a better 
style of composition than the French had been used to; 
as the, recitative was more rapid, and the airs more marked, 
than in* Lulli and Rameau; there were likewise more 
energy, fire, and \ariety of movement, in his airs in gene¬ 
ral, and infinitely more force and effect in his expression of 
all the violent passions. His music was so truly dramatic, 
that the airs and scenes, which had th§ greatest eft'cct on 
the stage, were cold, or rude, in a concert. Tlie situa¬ 
tion, context, and interest, gradually excited in the au¬ 
dience, gave them their force and energy. He seemed 
indeed so much the national musician of France, that since 
the best da 3 s of Rameau, no dramatic composer had ex¬ 
cited so much enthusiasm, or had his pieces so fretptcntly 
performed, each of them two or three hundred limes. 
The French, who feel verj' enthusiastically whatever music 
they like, heard with great rapture the ojtcras of Gluck, 
which even the enemies of liis genre allowed to have great 
merit of a certain kind; hut though there is mticli real 
genius and iittrinsic worth in the dramatic compositions of 
this ipaster, the congeniality of his style with that of their 
old national favourites, Lulli and Rameau, was no small 
merit with the friends of that mtisic. The almost universal 
cry at Paris was now, that he had recovered the dramatic 
music of the ancient Greeks; tiiat there was no other 
worth hearing; that he was tlie only musician in Europe 
who knew how to express tlie passions: these and other 
encomiums were uttered and published in the journals and 
newspapers of Paris, accompanied with constant and con¬ 
temptuous censures of Italian music, when Piccini arrived, 
and all the friends of Italian music, of Rousseau’s doctrines, 
and of the plan, if not the language, of Metastasiu’s dra¬ 
mas, enlisted in his service. A furious war broke out at 
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Paris; and these disputes, says .’Dr. Burney, of musical 
critics, and rival artists throughout the kingdom, seem to 
us to have soured and diminished the pleasure -arising from 
music in proportion as .the aft has advanced to perfeetbn. 
When every phrase or passage in a musical composition is 
to be analysed, and dissected during performance, all de¬ 
light and enlhiisiasm vanish, and the whole becomes a piece 
of cold mechanism. 

The chevalier Gluck, after returning to Vienna froi» 
Paris, and being rendered incapable of writing by a para-» 
lytic stroke in ITS-t, only lingered in a debilitated state 
till the autumn of 1787, when he died at the age of seventy- 
three. Gluck had great merit as a bold, daring, nervous 
composer; and as such, in his French operas, he was un¬ 
rivalled. But he was not so universal as to be exclusively 
admired and praised at the expence of all other composers 
ancient and modern. His style was peculiarly convenient 
to France, where there were no good singers, and where 
no good singing wa? expected or understood by the public 
in general; an<l where the poetry was set up against music, 
witiiout allowing equalit}’, or even an opportunity of mani¬ 
festing her most captivating vocal powers.' 

GLYCAS (Michael), was one of the Byzantine histori¬ 
ans, but biographers are not agreed as to the period when 
he lived. tJome years ago, professor Walchi.tis published 
in the Gottingen Transactions an inquiry into this subject, 
but was obliged to confess that lie could arrive at no pro¬ 
bable conclusion. Some place Glycas in the twelfth, and 
.some in the fifteenth century. No ancient record or writer 
mentions even his name, and all that is known of him hgs 
been gleaned from his works. It appears that he was a 
native of Cunstantinnple; hut pa-ssed a great part o||his 
life in .Sicily. Some have thought lie was a monk, but this 
is uncertain, nor do we know whether he lived in public 
life, or in retirement. His letters, however, show that he 
was a grauiinariaii, and was acquainted with theology, his-, 
tory sacred and profane, and other branches of know- 
Icdge; and such was his reputation that lip was frequeiitly 
consulted by monks, bishops, and the most celebrated 
doctors of his time. Ilis “ Annals,” b}' which only he is, 
now known, contain an account of the patriarchs, kings, 
and emperors, and, in a word, a sort of history of the 
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world as far as the emperor Alexis Cotnnenus, who died in 
1118, including many remarks on divinity, philosophy, 
physic, astronomy, &c. Leunclavius first translated this 
work into Latin, and the whole was published by father 
Labbe, Paris, 1660, fol. Some of his letters have been 
published in the « Delicim eruditoruni,” Florence, 1736, 
and other collections. ‘ 

GMELIN (John George), a physician and eminent 
botanist, was born at Tubingen August 12, 1709. He was 
distinguished by his diligence and early attainments at the 
school and university of Tubingen, and in 1727, took the 
degree of doctor of physic, and went to Petersburgh, 
where, in 1729, he was elected one of the members of the 
academy, and in 1731 was appointed professor of chemis¬ 
try and natural history. In 1733 he was selected for the 
department of natural history, in a commission formed by 
the Russian government, for the purpose of exploring the 
boundaries of Siberia; and set out on the 19th of Augu.st, 
with G. F. Muller, and Louis de ITsle de la Croyere, and 
a party of twenty-eight persons, consisting of draughtsmen, 
miners, hunters, land surveyors, and twelte soldiers, with 
a Serjeant and drummer. On his return to Pctcrsburgli in 
1743, he resumed the offices which he had before filled. 
In the year 1749 he entered upon a new professorship, to 
tybich he had bed) appointed, while on a visit to 'i'ubin- 
ffcn, but died of u fever iti May, I75i. He ptibli.sljed, 
“ Flora Siberica, scu Historia Plaiitaruin .Siberia:,” Pelers- 
burgli, 1747, 1749, in four parts, 4to, with plates: and, 
in German, “ Travels tbrougb Siberia between the years 
1733 and 1743,” Gottingen, 17.51, 1752, in four parts, 8vo, 
with plates. ® 

(toIELIN (Sami'EI, Gottlieb), nephew to tlie preced¬ 
ing, was born at Tubingen in 1743 ; where lie was edu¬ 
cated, and took bis medical degree in 1763. lie gave 
early proofs of genius, and during his travels in I ranee and 
Holland distinguished himself so much by iiis knowledge of 
natural history, that he was appointed professor in tke 
academy of sciences at Petersburgh. Like his uncle, he 
spent several years in travelling through the distant pro¬ 
vinces of the llussiaii empire, for the purposes of scientific 
investigation, but ultimately with a less fortunate result. 
He coniineiiced his travels in June 1763, and having ira- 
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versed the provinces of Moscow, Voroiietz, New Russia, 
Azof, Casan, and Astracan, he visited, in 1770 and 1771, 
the different harbours of the Caspian; and examined with 
peculiar attention those parts of the Persian provinces which 
border upon that sea, of which he has given a circumstan¬ 
tial account in his travels. Actuated by a zeal for extend^ 
ing his observations, he attempted to pass through the west¬ 
ern provinces of Persia, which were iu a state of perpetual 
warfare, and infested by numerous banditti. Upon this 
expedition he quitted, in April 1772, Einzillee, a small 
trading place in Ghilan, upon the southern shore of the 
Caspian; and, on account of many difficulties and dangers, 
did not, until Dec. 2, 1773, reach Sallian, a town situated 
upon the mouth of the river Koor. Thence he proceeded 
to Baku and Cuba, in the province of Shirvan, where he 
met with a friendly reception from Ali Feth Khan, the 
sovereign of that district. After he had been joined by 
twenty Uralian Cossacs, and when he was only four days 
journey from the Russian fortress Kislar, he and his com¬ 
panions were, on B'eb. 5, 1774, arrested by order of Usmei 
Khan, a petty Tartar prince, through whose territories he 
was obliged to pass. Usmei urged as a pretence for this 
arrest, that, thirty years before, several families had escaped 
from his dominions, and had found an asylum in the 
Russian territories; adding, that Gmelin should not be 
released until these families were restored. As all arguing 
was in vain with this savage, Gmelin was removed from 
prison to prisosi, and at length, wearied out with confine¬ 
ment and harsh usage, expired July 27, at Achmet-Kont, 
a village of Mount Caucasus. Some of his papers bad 
been sent to Kislar during his confinement, and the others 
were not without great difliculty rescued from the liknds 
of the barbarians, 'i'iie empress Catherine, would have 
rescued him by force, but this was rendered impossible at 
that time, by the rebellion of Pugatchef. She, however, 
expressed her regret and esteem for Gmelin by giving a 
gratification to his widow, of one year’s pay of the salary 
she had assigned to her husband during his travels, amount¬ 
ing to 1600 rubles. 

His works are; 1. “ Uistoria Fucorum,” Petersburg!!, in 
1768, 4to.; a subject to which botanists had paid little at¬ 
tention before him. 2. “ Travels through Russia, for the 
purpose of exploring the three kingdoms of nature,” three 
parts of which were published iu his life-time. A fourth 
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was edited after the author’s death, by professor Pallas. 
3. “ Journey from Astracan to Czariaynand als<» a 
“ Second Persian Journey,” 1772—74; ibid. 1786. Pallas 
prefixed Gmelin’s Life to the fourth pait of his travels.' 

GMELIN (John Frederick), of the same family, al¬ 
though what relation to the preceding is not mentioned, 
was born at Tubingen in 1748. He was the author of se¬ 
veral performances on vegetable physiology, and the clas¬ 
sification of plants; and likewise published numerous works 
on the materia medica, and chemistry, mineralogy, and 
every part of natural history. One of the most celebrated 
is his edition of the “ System of Nature of Linnapus.” He, 
however, is said to have introduced great disorder into the 
science, by multiplying the species. He was also the au¬ 
thor of a “ History of Chemistry,” forming a part of the 
history of arts and sciences undertaken by the professors 
of Gottingen. The world is indebted to him for the dis¬ 
covery of several excellent dyes, extracted from vegetable 
and mineral substance.s. He died in 1803. * 

GOAD (John), an eminent tdassical teacdier, the son of 
John Goad, of Bishopsgate-street, was born there Keb. 
1.3, 1615. He was educated at Merchant '^I'aylors’ school, 
and elected thence a scholar of St. John’s college, Oxford, 
in 1632. He afterwards received bis imuster’s degree, be¬ 
came fellow of his college, and took orders. In 1643 he 
was made vicar of .St. Giles’s, Oxford, and continued to 
perform liis parochial duties, although at the risk of his 
life, during the siege of the city by the parliamentary 
forces. In June 1646 he was presented bj- the university 
to the vicarage of Yarnton, and the year lollowing was 
created B. D. When the loyalists were turned out by the 
parliamentary conimi.ssioners, Mr. Goad shared their fate ; 
and although Dr. Chcynel, who was one of the parlia¬ 
mentary visitors, gave him an invitation to return to his 
college, he refused it upon the terms ofl'ered. Yet he ap¬ 
pears to have been so far connived at, as to be able to 
keep his living at Yarnton until the restoration. He also 
taught at Tunbridge school until July 1661, when he was 
made head master of Merchant Taylors’ .school. Over this 
seminary he presided for nearly twenty years, with great 
.success and approbation, and trained for the college many 

• Diet. Hist.—''oxa’s Travels in Russia,—Tooku’s View nf the Russian I'aipire. 
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youths who did honour to their teacher and to their coun¬ 
try; but in 1681 a suspicion was entertained that he in¬ 
clined towards popery; and it was said that the comment 
whicii he made on the Church Catechism savoured strongly 
of popish tenets. Some particular passages having been 
seiecteil from it, and laid before the grand jury of London, 
they on March 4 of the above year, presented a complaint 
to the Merchant Taylors’ company, respecting the cate- 
cliism taught in their school. After he had been heard in 
his own defence, it was decided that he was “ popishly 
and erroneously affected,” and Immediately was discharged 
from liis oihee; but such was tlieir sense of bis past service-s, 
that tlicy voted him a gratuity of lOl. It soon appeared 
that the court of the company had not been deceived in 
their opinion of his principles. After being dismissed, he 
taOj^iu a school in Piccadilly, and in 1686, tlie reign of James 
II. ojieulv professed himself a Roman catholic; which. 
Wood says, he had long been covertly. He died Oct. 28, 
1689, and was buried in the church of Great St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate-street, his memory being honoured by various 
elegies. He published, besides some single sermons, I. 
“ Genealogicon Latinum,” a small dictionary for the use 
of Merchant'I’iiylors’school, 8vo, 1676, second edit. 2, 
“ Declamation, whether jMonarchy he the best form of 
government ?” printed at the end of Richards’s “ English 
Orator,” 1680, Svo. 8. “ Asiro-Metcorologica, or apho¬ 
risms and discourses of the Bodies Celestial, their ii.Tiiires 
and influences, &c.” 1686, fol. I’his gained him great 
reputation. 'I’he subject of it is a kind of astrology, 
fouiuled, for the most part, on reason and experiment, as 
will appear by comi)ariug it with Boyle’s “ History of the 
Air,” and Dr. Mead’s book “ De imperio Solis et Luna;.” 
4. “ Autodi<lactica, or a practical vocabulary, &c.” 1690, 
8vo. After his death was puhlislied “ Astro-iueteorologia 
Sana, &c.” 1690, 4to.' 

GOAR (jAMps), a learned French Dominican, was born 
at Paris, ofa reputable family, in 1601, and after a clas¬ 
sical education, took (he liabit of his order in 1619. He 
then employed six years in the study of phiiosopiiy and 
theology, after which he was sent to Toul to instruct the 
young men of his order in these sciences. In the mean 

> Alh. Ox. vol. U.—Do(ld*s Church llisthry,—(Jranger,—WiUou’* Hist, of 
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limetts exlrexne partiaWiy to tV»e Gree^c, and bis extensive 
reading in Greek literature, inspired him with a great de¬ 
sire to visit the country of the modern Greeks, and inquire 
into their sentiments and customs; and having obtained 
leave of his superiors, he set out in 1631, as an apostolic 
missionary, and was for the sake of local convenience, made 
prior of the convent of St. Sebastian, in the island of Chios. 
Here he resided eight years, conversing with the ablest 
of the natives, and inquiring into their history, religion, 
and manners. Before returning to France he went to 
Rome in 1640, where he was appointed prior of the con¬ 
vent of St. Sixtus, and being arrived at Paris, was made 
master of the novices, and began to employ his time in 
preparing his works for the press. This was an object so 
much at heart, that when elected in 1652 vicar-general of 
his order, he accepted it with great reluctance, as likely to 
interrupt his labours. It is supposed, indeed, that his 
intense application, and the various duties of this office, 
impaired his health, and brought on a slow fever, which 
proved fatal Sept. 23, 1653. His principal work was his 
collection of Greek liturgies, published under the title of 
“ Fuchologion, she rituale Grascoruni,” Paris, 1647, fol. 
a very curious and rare work. There is, however, a se¬ 
cond edition printed at Venice in 1730. Goar also trans¬ 
lated some of the Byzantine historiatis for the collection 
printed at the Louvre. * 

GOBIEN (Charles le), a learned Jesuit, and secretary 
to the Chinese missionaries, was born at St. Malo in 1653, 
and having been educated in the academies belonging to 
his order, was made professor of philosophy and classics, 
which he taught for eight years with reputation. He then 
came to Paris, where he was appointed secretary and pro¬ 
curator to the Chinese missionaries. He died May 1708. 
He wrote many tracts on the progress of religion in China, 
and entered warmly into the disputes between the mis¬ 
sionaries on the worship of Confucius. The best known of 
his works are, his “ Lettres sur les Progres de Ij^ Religion a 
la Chine,” 1697, 8vo ; his “ Hist, de I’Editde 1’ emperenr 
de la Chine en faveur de la religion Chretienne,” 1698, 
ISmo, which makes the third volume of le Comte’s Memoirs 
of China; his “ Hist, des Isles Mariannes,” 1700, I2mo; 

' Niceron, vol. XIX.-—Moreri.—Usher’s Life and Letters, p. 606.—Saxii 
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and eight parts or volumes of the ** LcttfSS ddlSsUtCi €t 
curieuses,” written by the Chinese' missionarie’s. Of these 
letters there was afterwards a collection made, extending 
to 34 vols. 12mo; and in 1780, the abbe de Querbeuf pub¬ 
lished a new edition in 26 vols. They are still consulted 
as affording information respecting the natural history, 
geography, and politics of the countries which the Jesuits 
had explored, although they are not unfrequently mixed 
with improbable tales.' 

GOCLENIUS (Conrad), a learned philologist, was 
born in 1485, in Westphalia. He acquired a high reputa¬ 
tion for learning, and taught for a considerable time at the 
college of Bois-le-Duc in Louvain, where he died Jan.. 
25, 1539. Erasmus, who was his intimate friend, highly 
valued his character, and respected his erudition. He 
wrote notes on Cicero’s OflSces, edited a new edition of 
Lucan, and published a Latin translation of Lucian’s “ Her- 
inotinus,” a dialogue on the sects of philosophers.* 

GODDARD (Jonathan), an English physician and 
chemist, and promoter of the royal society, was the son of 
a rich ship-builder at Deptford, and born at Greenwich 
about 1617. Being industrious and of good parts, he made 
a quick progress in grammar-learning, and was entered a 
commoner at Magdalen-hall, Oxford, in 1632. He staid 
at the university about four years, applying himself to 
physic ; and then left it, without taking a degree, to travel 
abroad, as was at that time the custom, for farther im¬ 
provement in his faculty. At his return, not being quali¬ 
fied, according to the statutes, to jtroceed in physic at 
Oxford, he went to Cambridge, and took the degree of 
bachelor in the faculty, as a member of Christ college, in 
1638 ; after which, intending to settle in London, without 
waiting for another degree, he engaged in a formal pro¬ 
mise to obey the laws attd statutes of the college of physi¬ 
cians there, Nov. 1640. Having by this means obtained a 
proper permission, he entered into practice; but being 
still sensible of the advantage of election into the college, 
he took the first ojiportunity of applying for his doctor’s 
degree at Cambridge, which he obtained, as a member of 
Catherine-hall, in 1643 ; and was chosen fellow of the 
college of physicians in 1646. In the mban time, he had 
the preceding year cngagctl in another society, for im- 
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proving and cultivating expenmental philosophy. 
society usually met at or near his lodgings in Wood-street, 
for the convenience of making experiments ; in which he 
was very assiduous, as the reformation and improvement of 
physic was one principal branch of this design. In 
he‘ was appointed lecturer in anatomy at the college; and 
it was from these lectures that his reputation took its rise. 
As he, with the rest of the assembly which met at liis lodg- 
in<»s, had all along sided with the parliament, he was iiiudc 
head-physician in the arm}', and was taken, in that station, 
by Cromwell, first to Ireland in 1649, and then to Scot¬ 
land the following year; and returneil thence with lii.s 
master; who, after the battle of Worcester, rode into I.on- 
don in triumph, Sept. 12, 1651. "He was appointed warden 
of Mcrton-coIIege, Oxon, Dec. 9th following, and was 
incorporated M. D. of the university, Jan. 14th the same 
year. Cromwell was the chancellor; and returning to 
Scotland, in order to incorporate that kingdom into one 
commonwealth with England, he appointed our warden, 
together with Dr. VEilkin.s, warden of Wadham, Dr. Good- 
w/n, president of Magdalen, Dr. Owen, dean of Christ 
Church, and Cromwell’s brother-in-law, Peter French, a 
canon of Christ Church, to act as his delegates in all mat¬ 
ters relating to grants or dispensations that required his 
assent. This instrument bore date Oct. 16, 1652. His 
powerful patron dissolving the long parliament, called a 
new one, named the Little Parliament, in 1653, in which 
the warden of Merton sat sole representative of the univer¬ 
sity, and was appointed one of the council of state the 


same year. 

A series of honours and favours bestowed by the usurper, 
whose interest he constantly promoted, naturally incurred 
the displeasure of Charles II. who removed him from his 
wardenship, by a letter dated July 3, 1660; and claiming 
the right of nomination, during the vacancy of the see of 
Canterbury, appointed another warden in a manner the 
most mortifying to our author. The new warden was Dr. 
Edw. Reynolds, then king’s chaplain, and soon after bishop 
of Norwich, who was appointed successor to sir Nathaniel 
Brent, without the least notice being taken of Dr. God¬ 
dard*. He then removed to Gresham college, where he 
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had been chosen professor of physic on Nov. 7, 1655, and 
continued to frequent those meetings which gave birth to 
the royal society; and, upon their establishment by char¬ 
ter in 1663, was nominated one of the first council. This 
honour they were induced to cojtfer upon him, both in 
regard to his merit in general as a scholar, and to his par¬ 
ticular zeal and abilities in promoting the design of their 
institution, of which there is full proof in the “ Memoirs” 
of that society by Dr. Birch, where there is scarcely a meet¬ 
ing mentioned, in which his name does not occur for some 
experiment or observation made by him. At the same time 
he carried on his business as a physician, being continued 
a fellow of the college by their new charter in 1663. Upon 
the conflagration in 1666, which consumed the old Ex¬ 
change, our professor, with the rest of his brethren, re¬ 
moved from Gresham, to make room for the merchants to 
carry on the public affairs of the city ; wldch, however, did 
not hinder him fronj going on with pursuits in natural phi- 
lo.st)phy and physic. In this last he was not only an able 
but a conscientious practitioner; for which reason he con¬ 
tinued still to |)re]iarc his own medicines. He was so fully 
persuaded that this, no less than prescribing them, was 
tlie physician’s duty, that in 1668, whatever offence it 
might give the apothecaries, he was not afraid to publish 
a treatise, recommending it to general use. I’his treati.se 
was receivcil with applause ; but as he found the proposal 
in it attended with such diflit ulties and discouragements as 
were likely to defeat it, he pursued tliat subject the follow'- 
ing year, in “ A Discourse, setting forth the unhappy con¬ 
dition of the practice of Physic in London,” 1669, 4to. 
But this av'ailed nothing, and when an attempt was made 
by the college of ph 3 'sicians, with the same view, thirty 
years afterwards, it met with no better success. In 1671 
he returned to his lodgings at Gresham college, where he 
continued prosecuting improvements in philosophy till his 
death, which was very sudden. Ha used to meet a select 
number of friends at the Crown-tavern in Bloomsbury, 
where they discoursed on philosophical subjects, and in his 
return thence in the evening of March 24, 1674, he was 

timony of Wood, who wa.^ bred at Mcr- pubtished in 16d9, and sent it him lo 
ton, and alw.iys mentions Dr. God- London, bound in blue Tuikey, tirith 
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seized with an apoplectic fit in Cheapside, and dropped 
down dead. 

His memory was long preserved by certain drops, which 
were his invention, and bore his name; but which, like 
all such nostrums, are now forgotten. His receipts “ Ar¬ 
cana Goddardiana,” w§re published at the end of the 
“ Pbarmacopceia Bateana,” 1631. He had several learned 
treatises dedicated to him as a patron of learning, made by 
persons well acquainted with him, such as Dr. Edmund 
Dickinson and Dr. Wallis, who highly praise his extensive 
learning, his skill in his profession, knowledge of public 
affairs, and generous disposition, his candour, affability, 
and benevolence to all good and learned men. Of this 
last there is one instance worth preserving; and that is, his 
taking into his apartment, at Gresham, Dr. Worthington, 
who lodged with him for the conveniency of preparing for 
the press the woirks of Mr. Joseph Mede, which he finished 
and published in 1664. According to Dr. Seth Ward, 
bishop of Salisbury, be was the first Englishman who 
made that noble astronomical instrument the telescope.' 

GODEAU (Anthony), a learned French bishop and 
writer, was descended from a good family at Dreux, and 
born in 1605. Being inclined to poetry from his youth, 
he applied himself to it, and so cultivated his genius, that 
he made his fortune by it. His first essay was a paraphrase 
in verse of the Benediciie, which was much commended. 
He was but twenty-four when be became a member of that 
society which met at the house of Mr. Conrart, to con¬ 
fer upon subjects of polite learning, and to communicate 
their performances. From this society cardinal Kichlieu 
took the hint, and formed the resolution, of establishing 
the French academy for belles lettres; and our author in a 
few years obtained the patronage of that powerful eccle¬ 
siastic. The bishopric of Grasse becoming vacant in 1636, 
cardinal Richelieu recommended him to the king, who im¬ 
mediately conferred it upon him; and as soon as the cere¬ 
mony of consecration was over, be repaired to his diocese, 
and applied himself to the functions of his office. He held 
several synods, composed a great number of pastoral in¬ 
structions for the use of his clergy, and restored eccle¬ 
siastical discipline, which had been almost entirely neg- 
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lected. He obtained from pope Innocent X. a bull for 
uniting the bishopric of Vence to that of Grasse, as his 
predecessor William le Blore had before obtained from 
Clement VIII. This arrangement, considering the pro¬ 
pinquity of the two dioceses, and tjm small income of both 
together (about 450/.) was not iMTeasonable; but when 
Godeau found the people and clergy averse to it, he gave 
up his pretensions, and contented him.sclf with the bishopric 
of Vence only. He assisted in several general assemblies 
of the clergy, held in 1645 and 1655 ; in which he vigor¬ 
ously maintained the dignity of the episcopal order, and 
the system of pure morality, against those who opposed 
both. One of his best pieces upon this subject, was pub¬ 
lished in 1709, with the title of “ Christian Morals for the 
Instruction of the Clergy of the Diocese of Vence and 
was afterwards translated into English, by Basil Kennet. 
I'lic-se necessary absences excepted, he constantly resided 
upon his diocese, where he was perpetually employed in 
visitations, preaching, reading, writing, or attending upon 
the ecclesiastical or temporal affairs of his bishopric, till 
Kastcr-day, April 17, 1671 ; when he was seized with a 
fit of an apoplexy, of which he died the 21st. 

He was a very voluminous author, both in prose and 
verse. Moreri, after giving a list of fifty works, adds 
many fugitive pieces of devotional poetry. One of his 
principal works is his “ Ecclesiastical Hi.story,” intended 
to be comprized in 3 vols fol. The first appeared in 1653, 
containing the “ History of the first eight centuries but 
as he did not finish the other two, they remained in manu¬ 
script. He was, however, the first person who gave a 
“ Church History” in the Erench language. He was the 
author also of a “ Translation of the Psalms into French 
verse,” which were so well approved, that those of the 
reformed religion have not scrupled to use them at home 
in their families, instead of the version of Marot, which is 
adapted and consecrated to the public service. Of this 
work Basil Kennet has given a criticism in the preface to 
“ An Essay towards a Paraphrase on the Psalms,” 1709, 
8vo. The .Icsuit, Vavassor, wrote a piece on purpose to 
prove that our author had no true taste for poetry; and 
Boileau remarks several defects in his poetical perform¬ 
ances. ‘ 
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GODEFROI (DEN-ys), an eminent lawyer, and one of 
the most learned men of his age, was born October 17, 
1549 at Paris. He was the son of Leon Godefroi, conn- 
sellor to the Chateiet He bad acquired a great reputation 
in the parliament, but embracing the reformed religion, 
was obliged to retire^o Geneva, and taught law both 
there and in some German universities. In 161S he was 
sent by the elector palatine to Louis XIIl. who, among 
other marks ot favour, presented him with his picture, and 
a gold medal. But being again obliged to quit tbe pala¬ 
tinate, during war, he went to Strasbuigh, when; he 
died September?, 1622, leating a great number of va¬ 
luable works; the principal of which are, .1. “ Noia; in 
quatuor Libros institntionum.” 2. “ Opnscnla varia juris.” 
3. “ Corpus juris civilis, cum iiotis.” These noies are 
excellent; the best editions arc tJiose by 1628, and 

by Elzevir, 1683, 2 vois. fol. 4. Praxis civilis, ex 
antiquis et receiitioribus .scriptorilius.” 5. “ Index Cliio- 
noh>g'icus Jegiim et nov'cilariiin a Jiistiiiiaiio iinpcratorc 
compositaruni.” 6. “ Consuctudines Civitatum el Pro- 
vincianim Gallise, cum notis,” fol. 7. “ (iiuestiones po- 
/it/fa- ex Jure comnjuni in Histovia dosuinptiv.” 8. ” ])js- 
sertutio de nohilitale.” 9. “ Statuta. regiii ruin 

jure communi collata,” fol. 10. “ Synopsis slututoriim 
municipalium,” an edition, Greek and Latin, of the 
“ Prompluarium juris.” of Uarmenopules. “ Conjectures,” 
and several “ Lectures upon Seneca,” with a defence of 
these Conjectures, whicli had been attacked by Gruter. 

“ A Collection of tbe ancient Latin Grammarians,” &c. 
The following works are also ascribed to Denis Gotlefroi: 

“ Avis pour reduire les Moniioies a Icur juste Prix el Va- 
leur,” 8vo. “ Mainteuiie et Defense des Empereurs, Rois, 
Princes, Etats, et Kepnbliques ; contre les Censures Mo- 
tiitoires, et Excommunications des Papes,” 4to. “ Frag- 
menta duodecini Tabulariim suis nunc primuni Tabulis 
restituta,” 1616, 4to. His “ Opuscula” have been col¬ 
lected and printed in Holland, fol.* 

GODEFROI (Theodoiik), eldest son of the preceding, 
was born July 17, 1580, at Geneva, and went to Paris in 
1602, where he turned Catholic, was appointed counsellor 
of state 1643, and died Octobers, 1649, at Muiisier, in 
which city he then resided as counsellor and secretary to 
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Uie FicHch embassy for the general peace. He left many 
excellent works on law, history, the titles of the kingdom, 
&c. the principal of which are, 1. “ Le Ceremonial de 
France,” 4to, a work much valued; reprinted in 2 vols. 
fol. by his son Denys Godcfroi ;*but Uiis is unfinished; 
and the 4to edition must be referred to for the funeral ce¬ 
remonies. 2. “ Genealogie des Rois de Portugal issus 
en Ligne directe masculine de ]a Maison de France qui 
regnc aiijourd’huis,” 4to. 3. “ Mem. conccrnant la Pre¬ 
seance des Rois de France sur les Rois d’Kspagne, 4to. 
4. “ Entreveue de Charles IV. Empereur, et Charles V. 
Roi dc France; plus I’Entrcveue de Charles VII. Roi de 
France, et de Ferdinand, Hoi de Arragon.” &c. 4to. 5. 
“ Hist, de Charles VI. par Jean Juvenal des Ursins; de 
I.onis XII. par ScysscU, et par d’Auton, &c.; de Cha. 
Vlll. par Saligny, et autres; dti Chevalier Ea^-ard, avee 
lo .Supplement, par Expilly,” IdSl, 8vo. fi. “ De Jean 
le .Meingre, dit Boucicaut, Marechal de France,” 4to. 
7. “ D’Artus HI. Due de Bretagne,” 4to. 8. “ De 
Guillaume Marescot,” 4to. D. “ De la veritable Origine 
de hi Maison d’Autriche,” 4to. 10. “ Genealogie des 
Dues de Eorrain,” 4to. 11. “ I.’Ordre et les Ceremonies 
'iljjcrveds aux Mariages de France et <l’Espagne,” 4to. 
1-'. “ Genealogie des Contptes et Dues <le Bar,” -ito. 13. 
“ 'I'raile touchant les Droits du Roi tres Chretien, sur 
plusicurs Etats et Seigneurics, possddes par plusieurs 
i’rinces Voisins,” fol. uiuler the name of Pierre Dupuy. * 
GODEFROI (Jami:.s), younger brotlier of the preceding, 
born in 1587, at Geneva, was also a very learned lawyer, 
and rose to the highest posts in that republic. He was 
live times syndic, and died there 1652. He left several 
works much esteemed; the following are the principal 
ones: 1. “ Opuscula varia, juridica, politica, historica, 
critica,” 4to. 2. “ Fontes Juris civilis ; de diversis Re- 
gulis Juris,” 16.;3, 4to. •}. “ De famu.sis latronibus in- 
vestigandis; de jure prsecedentise; de Salario; animad- 
versiones Juris civilis. Dc siiburbicariis Regionibus; de 
statu Paganoruni sub Imperatoribus Christianis. Frag- 
inenta Legum Julia: et Papiae collecta, et notis illustrata. 
Codex Theodosia nils,” 1665, 4 vols. fol. 4. “ Veteris 
orbis descriptio Gra:ci Scriptoris, sub Constantio et Con- 
stante Imperantibus, Gr. et Lat. cum notis,” 4io. 5. “ De 
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Cenotaphio: de Doininio sou imperio mam et jure nau‘- 
fraeii colligencli.” 6. Commentaries and Notes on several 
Orftions of Libanius. 7. “ L’Hist E^ccle^stique dc Phi- 
lostor.re, avec un Appendix.” S. ‘ Les Mercure Jesuite, 
ouRecueil des pieces concernant les Jesuites, 163i, 2 


GODEFROI (Denys), son of Theodore, was born Au- 
gust 24, 1615 , at Paris. .He made use of his father’s Me¬ 
moirs, and like him studied the History of France. Louis 
XIV. appointed him keeper and director of the chamber of 
accounts at Lisle, in which city he died June 9, 1681. He 
published “ Le Ceremonial de France,” written by his 
father; and the History of Charles VI. and Charles VII. 
printed at the Louvre, each in I vol. folio; thut of the 
Crown Officers, from the time at which that of John le 


Feroii ends; “ Memoircs et Instructions pour servir dans 
les Negociatioiis et les Affaires concernatit les Droits du 
Hoi,” "l66.5, fol. which had been attributed to chancellor 
tieguicr, ike.’ Ho left several children who were eminent; 
among them, 

GODFSROl (Desys), the third of that name, honorary 
auditor and keeper of the hooks in the chuaibre dm comptca 
at Paris, died 1719, and loft Remarks on the Addition to 
the History of Louis XJ. by Naudd ; an edition ot the 
“ Satire Meiiipde,” 1709, 3 vols. 8ro; and other works. 
John Godevroi, director of the cliambre des comptes at 
Lisle, was another son of the second Denys, who pub¬ 
lished in 1706 an elegant edition of the “ Memoires de 
Philippe de Comniinesand in 1711 a new edition of 
tlie “ Satyre Meniptie.” He also left the “ Journal dc 
Henri III.” with notes, and some new pieces, 2 vols. Svo; 
a very curious book against that by Pere Guyard, a Ja¬ 
cobin, entitled “ La Fatality de St Cloud “ Mem. de 
la Reine Marguerite,” Svo, &c. No autlior has given so clear 
an account of the league, nor published so many curious 
pieces respecting the parties engaged in it. He died in 
February, 1732.’ 

GODE.SCHALCUS. See GOTTESCHALCC.S. 


GODFREY of VITERBO, the author of an ancient 
chronicle, is supposed to have been born in the twelfth 
century, at Viterbo, in Italy, and educated in bis youth, 
at least, at Bamberg. He was afterwards chaplain ami 
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*ccretary to king Conrad III. the emperor Frederick, and 
bis son Henry V I. He informs us that lie spent forty years 
in searching among the manuscripts of the Greeks, Latins, 
Jews, Chaldeans, and barbarians, for materials proper for 
his Chronicle, had made himself acquainted with all these 
languages, and performed many voyages and travels in the 
same pursuit. This Chronicle, which does not, however, 
gratify all the expectations that might be formed from such 
learning and industry, begins with the creation of the 
world, and ends with 1186. It is written in Latin prose 
and verse, and entitled “ Pantheon.” It was first printed 
at Basil, by Basilius John Herold, 1559, reprinted at 
Francfort in 1584, and at Hanover in 1613, in Pistorius’s 
collection of German writers; and Muratori has inserted 
in his great collection, that part which respects Italy. 
Lambecius speaks of another work by Godfrey, which 
exists in MS. in the imperial library at Vienna, entitled 
“ Speculum regium, sive de genealogia regum et impera- 
toruni a diluvii tempore ad Henricum VI. imperatorem.” 
Godfiey appears to have been a man of learning and ob¬ 
servation, and is thought to deserve credit as to his rela¬ 
tion of the events which occurred in his own time, and 
with which his situation at court enabled him to be ac- 
quaiiitctl.' 

GODOI.PHIN (John), an eminent civilian, the third 
son of John Godolphin, esq. was descended from an ancient 
family of his name in Cornwall, and born Nov. ‘JO, 1617, 
at Godolphin, in the island of Scilly. He was sent to 
Oxford, and entered a commoner of Gloiicester-hall, in 
163:1; and having laid a good foundation of logic and phi¬ 
losophy, he applied himself particularly to the study of 
the civil law, wliich he chose for his profession ; and ac¬ 
cordingly took his degrees in that faculty, that of bachelor 
in 1636, and of doctor in 1642-3. He has usually been 
ranked among puritans for having written two treatises 
published by him in 1650 and. 1651, entitled, 1. “The 
Holy Limbec, or an extraction of the spirit from the Let¬ 
ter of certain eminent places in the Holy Scripture.” Other 
copies were printed with this title, “ The Holy Limbec, 
or a Serniceiitury of Spiritual Extractions,” &c. 2. “The 

Holy Harbour, containing the whole body of divinity, or 
the sum and substance of the Christian Religion.” But 
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whatever may be the principles maintained in these works 
which we have not seen, it is ceruin that when he went to' 
London afterwards, he sided with the anti-monarchical 
party; and, taking the oath called the Engagement, was 
by an act passed in Cromwell’s convention, or short par¬ 
liament, July lfi'53, constituted judge of the admiralty 
jointly with William Clarke, LL. D. and Charles George 
Cock, esq. In July ItiSt', upon the death of Clarke, he 
and Cock received a new commission to the same place, 
to continue in force no lunger than December following. 

Notwithstanding these compliances with the powers then 
in being, he was much esteemed for his knowledge in the 
civil law, which obtained him the post of king’s advocate 
at the restoration: after which, he published several books 
in Ins own faculty then in good esteem, as “ A View of 
the Admiral’s Jurisdiction,” ICCI, 3vo, in which is printed 
a translation by him, of Grasias, or Ferrand’s “ Extract of 
the ancient Laws of Oleron“ The Orphan’s I-egacy, 
&c. treating of last wills and testaments,” 1674, 4to. And 
“ Repertorium Caiionicum,” &c. 1678, 4to. In this hist 
piece he strenuously and learnedly asserts the king’s su¬ 
premacy, as a power vested in the crown, before the 
Pope intaded the right and authority, or jurisdiction, lie 
died April 4, 167S, anil was interred in St. James’s church, 
CJerkenwell.' 


GODOl.l'HlX {Sn>.s!:Y}, earl of Godoljthin, and h^nl 
high trea-surer of England, descended from a very ancient 
family in Cornwall, was the third son of Francis Gotiolpliiii, 
K. B. by Dorotin, second daughter of sir Henry Berkitn, 
^“riiiigton ill SouiersetsJiire. He had great natural 
abilities, uas liberally eduiMted, and iiihcrititii^ the on* 
shaken loyalty of his laniily, entered early into the service 
of Charles II. who after his restoration liiaiie him one of 
the grooms of his hed-t iiainbcr. In 1063, when attendina 
his majesty to the university of Oxford, he had the degr^- 
Of M. A. conferred upon hirn. In I67H, he was twice sent 
envoy to Holland, upon affairs of the greatest importance • 
and the next year was made one of the commissioners of the 
treasury, whu h trust he discharged with integrity, and 
being considered as a man of great abilities, was sworn of 
the privy council. In 1680 he openly declared for the 
bill of exclusion ol the duke of York ; and in the debate 
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in council, whether the duVe shotAd tetUTO ^ 
before the parliament met, he joined in the aAvlceiWw 
going away; and though the rest of the council were oi tne 
contrary opinion, yet the king acquiesced in bis and^ lord 
Sunderland’s reasons. In April 1664 be was appointed 
one of the secretaries of state, which he soon resigned for 
the office of first commissioner of the treasury, and was 
created baron Godolphin of Rialton in Cornwall. He had 
hitherto sat in the house of commons as representative for 
Helston and for St. Mawe’s. 

On the accession of James II. he was appointed lord 
chamberlain to the queen, and on the removal of tlie earl 
of Rochester, was again made one of the commissioners of 
the treasury. On the landing of the prince of Orange, he 
was one of the commissioners sent by king James to treat 
with that prince, which employment he discharged with 
great address and prudence. In the debate concerning the 
vacancy of the throne, after the abdication of king James, 
his lordship, out of a regaivl to the succession, voted for a 
regency; yet when king William was a<lvanccd to the 
throne, his majesty ajtpointed him one of the lords com¬ 
missioners of the treasury, and a privy-councillor, and in 
1690 he was appointed first lord of the treasury. In 1695 , 
he was one of the seven lords justices for the administration 
of the government, during the king’s absence, as he was 
likewise the year following, and again in 1701 , when he 
was restored to the place of first commissioner of the trea¬ 
sury, from which he had been removed in 1697 . On the 
accession of queen Anne, he was constituted lord high 
treasurer, which post he had long refused to accept, till 
the earl of Marlborough pressed him in so |>ositiie a man¬ 
ner, tliat he declared, he could not go to the continent to 
command the armies, unless tlie ticasnry was put into his 
hands; for then lie was .sure that remittances would he 
punctually made to him. Under his lordship’s administra- 
tion of this high office, the public credit was raised, the 
war carried on with success, and the nation satisfied with 
his prudent management. He omitted nothing that could 
engage the subject to bear the burthen of the war with 
cliearfidness; and it was owing to his advice, that the 
queen contributed one hundred thousand pounds out of 
her civil list towards it. He was also one of those faithful 
and able counsellors, who advised her majestv to declare 
in council against the selling of offices and places in her 
VoL. XVI. 
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household and family, as highly dishonourable to herself, 
prejudicial to her service, and a discouragement to virtue 
and true merit, which alone ought and should recommend 
persons to her royal approbation. And so true a friend 
was his lordship to the established church, that considering 
how meanly great numbers of the clergy were provided 
for, he prevailed upon her majesty to settle her revenue 
of the first-fruits and tentlis fur the augmentation of the 
small vicarages. In July ITOi he was made knight of the 
garter; and in December 1706, advanced to the dignity 
of earl of Godolphin and viscount Rialton. But notwith¬ 
standing all his great services to the public, on the 8th of 
August 1710, he was removed from his post of lord high 
treasurer. 

He (lied at St. Alban’s of the stone, on the 15th of Sep¬ 
tember 1712, and was interred in Westminster-abbey. By 
his lad}’, Margaret, daughter of Thomas Blague, esq. he 
had issue Francis, second earl of Godolphin, on whose 
death the title became extinct. 

Bishop Burnet says, “ that he was the silentest and mo- 
destest man, who was perhaps ever bred in a court. He 
had a clear apprehension, and dispatched business with 
great method, and with so much temper, that he had no 
personal enemies. But his silence begot a jealousy, whicii 
hung long upon him. His notions were for the court; 
but his incorrupt and sincere way of managing the con¬ 
cerns of the treasury created in all people a very high 
esteem for him. He had true principles of religion and 
virtue, and never heaped up wealth. 8o that, all things 
being laid together, he was one of the worthiest and wisest 
men, who was employed in that age.” In another place 
the same historian observes, ** that he was a man of the 
clearest head, the calmest temper, and the most incorrupt 
pf all the ministers he had ever known ; and that after hav¬ 
ing been thirty years in the treasury, and during nine of 
those lord treasurer, as he was never once suspected of 
corruption, or of suHering his servants fjo grow rich under 
him, so in all that time his estate was not increased by iiim 
to the value of tour thousand pounds.” It is also said, that 
he had a penetrating cuntempiative genius, a slow, but 
unerring apprehension, and an exquisite judgment, with 
few words, thougii always to the purpose. He was tem¬ 
perate in his diet. His superior wisdom and spirit made 
him dc»p:»c i!u; I'nv arts vf •, ain-glorious courtiers; tor he 
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never kept suitors unprofitabiy in suspense, nor promiseci 
any thing, that he was not resolved to perform; but as he 
accounted dissimulation the worst of lying, so on the other 
hand his denials were softened by frankness and conde¬ 
scension to those whom he could not gratify. His great 
abilities and consummate experience qualified him for a 
prime minister; and his exact knowledge of all the 
branches of the revenue particularly fitted him for the 
management of the treasury. He was thrifty without the 
least tincture of avarice, being as good an ceconomist of 
the public wealth, as he was of his private fortune. He 
had a clear conception of the whole government, both in 
church and state; and perfectly knew the temper, genius, 
and disposition of the English nation. And though his 
stern gravity appeared a little ungracious, yet his steady 
and impartial justice recommended him to the esteem of 
almost every person ; so that no man, in so many different 
public stations, and so great a variety of business, ever 
had more friends, or fewer enemies. Dean Swift’s charac¬ 
ter of him is not so favourable, and in our references may 
be found many other opposite opinions of his merit and 
abilities. He had a brother of some poetical talent, noticed 
by Mr. Ellis.* 

GODWIN (Mauy), better known by the name of 
VVoOLLSTONtcRAFT, a lady of very extraordinary genius, 
but whose history and opinions are unhappily calculated to 
excite a mixture of admiration, pity, and scorn, wa.s born 
in or near London, April 27, 17.>9, of poor parents, who 
then resided at Epping, but afterwards removed to a farm 
near Beverley in Yorkshire, where this daiigiiter frequented 
a day-school in the neighbourhood. From this place her 
father again removed to Hoxton near l.ondon, and after¬ 
wards to Walworth. During all this time, and until Miss 
Woollstonecraft arrived at her twenty-fourth year, there 
appears little that is interesting, or extraordinary in her 
history, unless it may be considered as such that she early 
affected an original way of thinking, accompanied with 
correspondent actions, and entertained a high and romantic 
sense of friendship, which seems greatly to have prevailed 
over filial affection. In her twenty-fourth year, she formed 
the plan of conducting a school at Islington, in conjnnc- 

' Birch’s Lives.—Rapin’s Ingland, Continnation,—Swift's Wurks ; •tec lii- 
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tion with her sisters, which iii the course of a few months 
she removed to Newington-green, where she was honoured 
by the friendship of Dr. Price. Of her opinions on reli¬ 
gious subjects at this time, we have the following singular 
account from her biographer: “ Her religion was, in 
reality, little allied to any system of forms, and was rather 
founded in taste, than in the niceties of polemical discus¬ 
sion. Her mind constitutionally attached itself to the 
sublime and amiable. She found an inexpressible delight 
in the beauties of nature, and in the splendid reveries of 
the imagination. But nature itself, she thought, would be 
no better than a vast blank, if the mind of the observer 
did not supply it with an animating soul. When she 
walked amidst the wonders of nature, she was accustomed 
to converse with her God. To her mind he was pictured 
as not less amiable, generous, and kind, than great, wise, 
and exalted. In fact she had received few lessons of reli¬ 
gion in her youth, and her religion was almost entirely of 
her own creation. But she was not on that account the 
less attached to it, or the less scrupulous in discharging 
what she considered as its duties. 8he could not recollect 
the time when she had believed the doctrine of future 
punishments,” &c. 

In 1785, a Mrs. Skeggs, with whom she had contracted 
an ardent friendship, and who resided at Lisbon, being 
pregnant, Miss Woollstonecraft, shocked with the idea hat 
she might die in childbed at a distance from her frit .^s', 
passed over to Lisbon to attend her, leaving the school 
under the management of her sisters; an exertion of friend¬ 
ship the more entitled to praise that it proved hurtful to 
her school, which soon after her return she was compelled 
to abandon. Perhaps, however, this was not wholly a 
matter of compulsion, for we are told that “ she had a 
rooted aversion to that sort of cohabitation with her sisters, 
which the project of the school imposed.” She now ap¬ 
pears to have meditated literary employment as a source of 
profit, and exhibited a spci iiiien of lier talents in a 12ino 
pamphlet, entitled “ Thouglits on the Education of Daugh¬ 
ters,” for the copy-right ot vvliich she obtained the sum of 
ten guineas from the late Mr. .lohnson, bookseller, of St. 
Paul’s church-yard, who afterwards proved one of her most 
liberal patrons. After this she was employed for some 
months, as a governess, in the family of an Irish noble- 
nan, at the end ot which slie returned again to literary 
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pursuits, and from 1787, when she came to reside in Lon> 
don, produced “ Mary, a Fiction,” “Original Stories 
from real life,” made some translations from the French, 
and compiled “ The Female Reader,” on the model of 
Dr. Enfield’s “ Speaker.” She wrote also some articles 
in the “ Analytical Review,” which was established by her 
publisher, in 1788. 

In the French revolution which took place in the follow¬ 
ing year, and which let loose all kinds of principles and 
opinions except what had stood the test of experience. 
Miss Woollstonecraft found much that was congenial with 
her own ways of thinking, and much which it will appear 
soon she determined to introduce in her conduct, .she 
was therefore among the first who attempted to answer Mr. 
Burke’s celebrated “ Reflections on the French llcvolution,” 
and displayed a share of ability which made her reputation 
more general than it had yet been. This was followed by 
her “ Vindication of the Rights of Woman,” in whicii she 
unfolded many a wild theory on the duties and clniractcr of 
her sex. How well she was qualified to guide them ap¬ 
peared now in the practical use of her own preci'pts, of 
which the first specimen was the formation of a violent at¬ 
tachment for a very eminent artist, which is thus embel¬ 
lished by her biographer ; “ She saw Mr. Fuseli frequently; 
he amused, delighted, and instructed her. As a painter, 
it was impo.ssibic she should not wish to see his works, and 
consequently to frequent his house. She visited him; her 
visits were returned. Notwithstanding the inequality of 
fheir years, Mary was not of a temper to live upon terms 
of so much intimacy with a man (tf merit and genius, with¬ 
out loving him. The delight she enjoyed in lii.s society, 
she transferred by association to his person. Wliat she ex¬ 
perienced in this re.spect, wtis no doubt heightened, by the 
state of celibacy restraint in which she had hitlicrto 
lived, and to which the rules of polished society condemn 
an unmarried woman. She conceived a jtersottal and ar- 
tlent affection for liim. Mr. Firseli was a married man, and 
his wife the acquaintance of Mary. She readily perceived 
the restrictions which this circumstance seemed to impose 
upon her, but she made light of any difficulty that might 
ari.se out of them.” Notwithstanding this contempt for 
difficulties, Mr. Fuseli was not to be won, and in order to 
get rid of a passion which he would not indulge, she went 
over to France in 1792. Here within a few months she 
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found a cure in that “species of connection, says her 
biocrrapher, « for which her heart secretly panted, and 
which had the effect of diffusing an immediate tranquillity 
and cheerfulness over her manners. This was an illicit 
connection with a Mr. Imlay, an American, and we are 
gravely told, that “ she was now arrived at the situation, 
which, for two or three preceding years, her reason had 
pointed out to lier as affording tlie most substantial pro¬ 
spect of happiness.” Her reason, however, unfortunately 
pointed wrong in this instance, as she was afterwards most 
basely and cruelly abandoned by the object of her affec- 
t/o//s, fvAose conduct cannot be mentioned in terms of in- 
dignation too strong. She now made two attempts at sui¬ 
cide, on which we shall only remark that they were totally 
inconsistent with the character given of her by her biogra¬ 
pher, as possessing “a firmness of mind, an unconquerable 
greatness of soul, by which, after a short internal struggle, 
she was accustomed to rise above difficulties and suffering.” 

Having overcome two ardent passions, she formed a 
third, of which her biographer, Mr. William Godwin, was 
the object. A period only of six months intervened in 
this case ; but. says Mr. Godwin, with a curious felicity of 
calculation, although “ it was only six months since she 
had resolutely banished every thought of Mr. Imlay (the 
former lover), it was at least eighteen that he ought to have 
been banished, and would have been banished, had it not 
been for her scrupulous pertinacity in determining to leave 
no measure untried to regain him." This connection, 
likewise, was begun without the nuptial ceremonies; but, 
after some months, the marriage took place; the principal 
reason was that she was pregnant, and “ unwilling to in¬ 
cur that seclusion from the society of many valuable and 
excellent individuals, which custom awards in cases of this 
sort.” But it did not produce the desired effect. Some 
who visited her, or were visited by her, and who regarded 
her as the injured object of Mr. Imlay’s indifference, were 
not pleased to bestow their countenance on one who was 
so eager to run into the arms of another man, and alike 
informally. Mr. Godwin takes this opportunity of cen¬ 
suring the prudery of these nice people in terms of severity 
—with what justice our readers may determine. The hap¬ 
piness of this connection, however, was transient. In Au¬ 
gust 1797, she was delivered of a daughter, and died Sept. 
10, of the same year. From the account given of her, by 
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her biographer, in which we must condemn the laboured 
vindication of principles inconsistent with the delicacy of 
the female sex, and the welfare of society, Mrs. Godwin 
appears to have been a woman of strong intellect, which 
might have elevated her to the highest rank of English fe¬ 
male writers, had not her genius run wild for want of cul¬ 
tivation. Her passions were consequently ungovernable, 
and she accustomed herself to yield to them without scru¬ 
ple, treating female honour and delicacy as vulgar preju¬ 
dices. She was therefore a voluptuary and sensualist, 
without that refinement for which she seemed to contend 
on other subjects. Her history indeed forms entirely a 
warning, and in no part an example. Singular she was, it 
must be allowed, for it is not easily to be conceived that 
such another heroine will ever appear, unless in a novel, 
where a latitude is given to that extravagance of character 
which she attempted to bring into real life. 

Besides the works already noticed, she published “ A 
moral and historical view of the French Revolution,” of 
which one volume only was published, and “ Letters from 
Norway.” The latter contains much elegant description 
and just remark. The former could be noticed only at the 
time of its publication. The gay illusions of the Frencli 
revolution soon disappeared. After her death some mis¬ 
cellanies, letters, and an unfinished novel, were published 
by her husband, in 4 vols. 12mo, with a Life of die au¬ 
thoress. Much of both had better been suppressed, as ill 
calculated to excite sympathy for one who seems to have 
rioted in sentiments alike repugnant to religion, sense, and 
decency.* 

GODWIN (Thomas), an English prelate, was liorn in 
1517 at Oakingham in Berkshire; and being put to the 
grammar-school there, quickly made such a progress as 
discovered him to be endowed with excellent parts. But 
his parents being low in circumstances, he must have lost 
the advantage of improving them by a suitable education, 
had they not been noticed by Dr. Richard Layton, arch¬ 
deacon of Bucks, a zealous promoter of the reformation, 
who, taking him into his house, and instructing him in 
classical learning, sent him to Oxford, where he was en¬ 
tered of Magdalen college about 1538. Not long after, 
he lost his worthy patron; but his merit, now become con- 

* Life as above.—'Monthly and Critical Keviewt,—British Critic for nys. 
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spicuous in the university, had procured him other friends; 
so that he was enabled to take the degree of B, A. July 12, 
1543. The same merit released his friends from any far¬ 
ther expence, by obtaining him, the year ensuing, a fellow¬ 
ship of his college; and he proceeded M. A. in 1547. But 
he did not long enjoy the fruits of his merit in a college 
life; his patron, the archdeacon, had taken care to breed 
up Godwin in the principles of the reformation, and this 
irritating some popish members of the college, they made 
his situation so uneasy, that, the free-scliool at Brackley in 
Northamptonshire becoming vacant in 154;), and being in 
the gift of the college, he resigned his fellowship, and ac¬ 
cepted it. In this station, he married the daughter of 
Nicholas Purefoy, of Shalsion, in the county of Bucks, and 
lived without any new’ disturbance as long as Edward VI. 
was at the helm : hut, u[>on the accession of Mary, his re¬ 
ligion exposed him to a fresh persfi iiiion, toid he was olr- 
liged to quit his school. In this exigence, although the 
ciiiirch was his ori ginal iiitciuion, and he had read much 
w'ji/i that view, yet now /r bec.ime more safe to apply to 

the study of pUy^k; ami being admitted to his bachelor’s 
degree in that laculty, at Oxford, .luly 155 j, he practiserl 
in it lor a support till Elizahcth succeeded to the throne, 
when he resolved to enter into the church. In this he was 
encouraged by Cullingham, bishop of Lincoln, who gave 
him ordms, and made him his chaplain ; his lordship also 
iniroduccd liini to the queen, and obtained him the favour 
of preaching before her majesty j who was so much pleased 
with the propriety of lus manner, and the grave turn of 
his oratory, tliat she appointed him one of her Lent- 
prcachcrs. He had discharged this duty by an annual ap¬ 
pointment, with much satisfaction to her maje.sty, for a 
series of eighteen years. In 1565, on the deprivation of 
Sampson, he, was made dean of Christ church, Oxford, 
and had also the prebend of Miiton-ecclesia in the church 
of Lincoln conferred on him by his patron bishop Biilling- 
ham. This year also he took his degrees of B. and D. D. 
at Oxford. In 1566, he was promoted to the deanery of 
Canterbury, being the second dean of that church : and 
tjueen Elizabeth making a visit to Oxford the same year, 
he attended her majesty, and among others kept an exer¬ 
cise in divinity against Dr. Lawrence Humphries, the pro¬ 
fessor ; in which the famous Dr. Jewel, bishop of Salia- 
bury, was moderator. 
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In June following he was appointed by archbishop Par¬ 
ker, one of his commissioners to visit the diocese of Nor¬ 
wich ; and that primate having established a benefaction 
for a sermon on Rogation Sunday at Thetford in Norfolk 
and other places, the dean, while engaged in this commis¬ 
sion, preached the first sermon of that foundation, on Sun¬ 
day morning July 20, 1567, in the Green-yard adjoining 
to the bishop’s palace at Norwich. In 1573 he quilted his 
prebend of Milton-ecclesia, on being presented by Cooper, 
tlicn bishop of L'ncoln, to llLat of Leighton-Bosard, the 
endowment of whicli is considered the best in the church of 
Lincoln. In 1576 he was one of the ecclesiastical com- 
nussioners, empowered by the queen to take cognizance 
of all offences against the peace and good order of the 
ehnrcli, and to frame such statutes as might conduce to its 
prosperity. 

'1'he see of Bath and Wells 'ad in 153 + been vacant 
since the death of Dr. Gilbert B wkley in Nov. 1531. To 
this I-., .hopnc th<i (juct.-n now noininated tlean Godwin, who 
accordingly was con.iccraleil Sept. 13 , 1584 . lie imiuc- 
diaicly resigned the d«;aneiy of Can'terhury ; and as ho ar¬ 
rived at the episcopal dignity “ as well qualified,” says his 
conteinporary, sir John Harrington, “for a bishop as might 
he, uiueproveahle, without .simony, given to good hospi¬ 
tality, quiet, kind, and alfahle,” it is to he lamented that 
he was uiijustly ojiposcd in the enjoyment of what he de- 
xerved. At the lime of his promotion there prevailed 
among the courtiers no small dislike to the bishops; 
prompted by a de.sire to .sjjoil thein of their revenues. I’o 
cover their unjust jiroc.eediiigs, they did not want plausi¬ 
ble pretences, the cH'ects of which Godwin too severely 
experienced. He wa.s a widower, drawing towards se¬ 
venty, and much enleehled by the gout, when he came 
to the see ; but in order to the management of his family, 
and that he might devote his whole lime to the discharge 
of his high office, he married a second wife, a widow, of 
years suitable to his own. An illiberal misrepresentation, 
however, of this alfair was hot too readily believed by the 
queen, who bad a rooted aversion to the marriages of the 
clergy, and the crafty slanderers gratified their aim in the 
disgrace of the aged prelate, and in obtaining part of his 
property*. This unfortunate alfair, which affected his 

.h * A slanders was that girl of twenty. The earl of Bedford 

th* old bishop had married a young happened te he at court when this 
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public character as well as his private happiness, contri¬ 
buted not a little to increase his infirmities. He continued, 
however, attentive to the duties of his function, and fre¬ 
quently gave proof that neither his diligence nor his ob¬ 
servation were inconsiderable. During the two last years 
of his life, his health more rapidly declined, and he was 
also attacked with a quartan ague. He was now recom¬ 
mended by his physicians to try the benefit of his native 
air. Accordingly he came to Oakingham with this inten¬ 
tion, but breathed his last there, Nov. 19, 1590. He was 
buried in the chancel of Oakingham church, where is a 
modest inscription to his memory, written by his son, the 
subject of the next article. 

The memory of bishop Godwin will ever be respected. 
His own merit brought him into public notice, and when 
he rose in the church he adorned it by his amiable qualities. 
Though he was a distinguished scholar, yet he did not 
publish any of his labours. Among the Parker MSS. in 
Bene’t college, Cambridge, is a sermon which he preached 
before the queen at Greenwich in 1566, concerning the 
authority of the councils and fathers.' 

GODWIN (Francis), son of the preceding, was born at 
Havington in Northamptonshire, 1561; and, after a good 
foundation of grammar-learning, was sent to Christ Church 
college, Oxford, where he was elected a student in 1678, 
while his father was dean. He proceeded B. A. in 1580, 
and M. A. in 1583 ; about which time he wrote an enter¬ 
taining piece upon a philosophical subject, where ima¬ 
gination, judgment, and knowledge, keep an equal 
pace; but this, as it contradicted certain received notions 
of his times, he never published. It came out about five 
years after his death, under the title of “ 7’he Man in the 
Moon; or, a discourse of a voyage thitiier by Domingo 
Gonsales, 1638, 8vo. It has been several times printed, 
and shews that he had a creative genius. Domingo Gon¬ 
sales, a little Spaniard, is supposed to be shipwrecked on 
an uninhabited island, where he taught several ganzas, or 
wild geese, to fly with a light machine, and to fetch and 
carry things for his conveniency. He, after some time, 

story was told, and said to the qneen, waman is above twenty, but 1 know a 
” Madam, I know not how much the son others is but little under forty.” 

• Godwin de Prssulibus.—Ath. Ox. vol. t.— Biog. Brit,—Todd’s 1>eans of 

Canterbury.-.Strype's Ld'e of Parker, p. «85, 244 , and of Whitgift, p. 213 _ 

Hanington’s Brief View,—Fuller’s Worthies. 
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ventured to put himself into the machine, and they carried 
him with great ease. He happened to be in this agrial 
chariot at the time of the year when these ganzas, which 
were birds of passage, took their flight to the moon, and was 
directly carried to that planet. He has given a very inge¬ 
nious description of what occurred to him on his way, and 
the wonderful things which he saw there. Dr. Swift seems 
to have borrowed several hints from this novel, in his Yoy^ 
age to Laputa; but it is more to Dr. Godwin’s praise that 
he appears to have been well acquainted with the Coper- 
nican system. He suppressed also another of his inven¬ 
tions at that time, which he called “ Nuncius inanimatus,” 
or the “ Inanimate Messenger.” The design was to com¬ 
municate various methods of conveying intelligence se¬ 
cretly, speedily, and safely ; but although he asserts that 
by an agreement settled between two parties, a message 
may be conveyed from the one to the other, at the rlistance 
of many miles, with an incredible swiftness, yet he does 
not reveal the secret. It appears, however, to have given 
rise to bishop Wilkins’s “ Mercury, or secret and swift 
Messenger.” It is said that he afterwards communicated 
the secret to his majesty, but why it was not acted upon is 
not mentioned by his biographers. The pamjdilet was 
published in 1629, and afterwards, in 1657, was translated 
by the learned Dr. Thomas Smith, and published with 
“ Tlic Man in the Moon.” 

He had |)robably been sometime master of arts, when he 
entered into orders, and became in a short time rector of 
Samford Orcais, in Soinensetshire, a prebendary in the 
church of Wilts, canon residentiary there, and vicar of 
Weston in Zoyland, in the same county; he was also col¬ 
lated to the sub-deanery of Exeter, in 1587. In the mean 
time, turning his studies to the subject of the antiquities of 
his own country, he became acquainted with Camden; 
and accompanied him in his travels to Wales, in 1590, in 
the search of curiosities. He took great delight in these 
inquiries, in which he spent his leisure hours for several 
years; but at length he confined himself to ecclesiastical 
aritiqiiities and history. After some lime, finiling, with 
regard to these, that he could add little or nothing to Fox’s 
work on that subject, he restrained his inquiries to persons; 
and here he spared no pains, so that he had enough to 
make a considerable volume in 1594. 

He became 6. D. in 1593, and D. D. in 1595; in whick 
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year, resigning the vicarage of Weston, he was appointed 
rector of Bishop’s Liddiard, in the same county. He 
still continued assiduous in pursuing ecclesiastical bio> 
graphy; and, having made an handsome addition to his 
former collections, published the whole in 1601, 4to, 
under the title, “ A Catalogue of the Bishops of Eng¬ 
land, since the hrst planting of the Christian religion in 
this island; together with a brief history of their lives and 
memorable actions, so near as can be gathered of anti¬ 
quity.” It appears, by the dedication to lord Buckhurst, 
that our author was at this time chaplain to this nobleman, 
who, being in high credit with queen Elizabeth, imme¬ 
diately procured him the bishopric of Llandaff. This was 
said to be a royal reward for his Catalogue, and this suc¬ 
cess of it encouraged him to proceed. The design was so 
much approved, that afterwards he found a patron in James 
I.; and sir John Harrington, a favourite of prince Henry, 
wrote a treatise by way of supplement to it, for that 
prince’s use. This was drawn purely for that purpose, 
without any intention to publish it; but it appeared after¬ 
wards with the title of “ A brief view of the state of the 
Church of England.” It is carried on only to the year 
1608 (when it was written) from the close of our author’s 
works. Our author therefore devoted all the time he could 
spare from the duties of his function towards completing 
and perfecting this Catalogue ; and published another edi¬ 
tion in 1615, with great additions and alterations. But, 
this being very erroneously printed, by reason of his dis¬ 
tance from the press, he resolved to turn that misfortune 
into an advantage ; and accordingly sent it abroad the year 
after, in a new elegant Latin dress ; partly for the use of 
foreigners, but more perhaps to please the king, to whom 
it was dedicated, and who in return gave him the bishop¬ 
ric of Hereford, to which he was translated in 1617. His 
work has since been reprinted, with a continuation to the 
time of publication, 1743, by Dr. Richardson, in an ele¬ 
gant folio volume, with a fine portrait of Godwin, and 
other embellishments. 

Ip 1616 he published in Latin, “Rerum Anglicarum 
Henrico VIII. &c.” which was translated and published by 
his son, Morgan Godwin, under the title of “ Annales of 
England, containing the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
and queen Mary,” fol. These, as well as his lives of the 
bishops, are written in elegant Latin, and with much im- 
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partiality. In 1630, he published a small treatise, en¬ 
titled “ A computation of the value of the Roman Sesterce 
and Attic Talent.” After this he fell into a low and lan¬ 
guishing disorder, and died in April 1633. He married, 
when a young man, the daughter of Wollton, bishop of 
Exeter, by whom he had many children. He appears to 
have been a man of great learning and personal worth, and 
a zealous champion for the church of England. His son. 
Dr. Morgan Godwin, was archdeacon of Shropshire, and 
translated, as we have noticed, his father’s “ Annales.” 
He was ejected by the parliamentary commissioners, and 
his family reduced to distress: he died in 1645, leaving 
a son of his own names, who was educated at Oxford, and 
afterwards became a minister in Virginia, under the go¬ 
vernment of sir William Berkeley, but was at last benebced 
near London. When he died is not mentioned. He wrote 
some pamphlets, while in Virginia, on the state of reli¬ 
gion there, and the education of the negroes. The late 
rev. Charles Godwin, an antiquary, and benefactor to Baliol 
college, Oxford, who died in 1770, appears to have been 
a son of Charles Godwin, of Monmouth, another son of 
bishop Francis Godwin. ‘ 

GODWIN (Dr. Thomas), a learned English writer, and 
an excellent schoolmaster, was born in Soiner.setshiru, in 
1587 ; and, after a suitable edacation in graminar-learn¬ 
ing, was sent to Oxford. He was entered of M.'gdalen- 
hall in 1602; and took the two degrees in arts 1606 and 
■ 160y. This last year he removed to Abingdon in Berk- 
>hire, having obtained the place of chief master of the free- 
school there; and in this employ distinguished himself by 
his industry and abilities so much, that he brought the 
school into a very flourishing condition ; and bred up many 
youths who proved ornaments to their country, both in 
church and state. To attain this commendable end he 
wrote his “ llomanae Historiie Anthologia,” an English 
exposition of the Roman antiquities, &c. and printed it at 
Oxford in 1613, 4to. The second edition was published 
in 1623, with considerable additions. He also printed for 
the use of his school, a “ Florilegium Phrasicon, or a sur¬ 
vey of the Latin Tongue.” However, his inclinations 
leading him to divinity, he entered into orders, and be¬ 
came chaplain to Montague bishop of Bath and Wells. 


* 0«o. Diet.—Biog. Brit —Harrington’t Biief Vifw—.4th. Ox. vul. I. 
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He proceeded B. D. in 1616, in which year he published 
at Oxford, “ Synopsis Antiquitatum Hebraicarum, &c.’” a 
collection of Hebrew antiquities, in three books, 4to. This 
he dedicated to his patron ; and, obtaining some time af¬ 
ter from him the rectory of Brightwell in Berkshire, he 
resigned his school, the fatigue of which had long been too 
great for him. Amidst his parochial duties, he prosecuted 
the subject of the Jewish antiquities; and, in 1625, printed 
in 4to, “ Moses and Aaron, &c.” which was long esteemed 
an useful book for explaining the civil and eccle.siastical 
rites of the Hebrews. He took his degree of D. D. in 1637, 
but did not enjoy that honour many years; dying upon his 
parsonage in 1642-3, and leaving a wife, whom he had 
married while he taught school at Abingdon. 

Besides the pieces already mentioned, he published 
“ Three Arguments to prove Election upon Foresight by 
Faithwhich coming into the hands of Dr. William 
Twisse, of Newbury in Berkshire, occasioned a contro¬ 
versy between them, in which our author is said not to have 
appeared to advantage.' 

GOERE'E (William), an eminent and learned book¬ 
seller, was born Dec. 11, 1635, at Middleburg. Losing 
his father early in life, he was so unfortunate as to have a 
harsh father-in-law, who, being no scholar himself, would 
not permit the young man to devote his time to study, but 
forced him to choose some business. Goer^e fixed on that 
of a bookseller, as one which would not wholly exclude 
him from the conversation of the learned, nor from the 
pursuit of his studies; and he accordingly found time 
enough, notwithstanding his necessary occupations, to cul¬ 
tivate his genius, and even to write several valuable books, 
in Flemish, on architecture, sculpture, painting, engrav¬ 
ing, botany, physic, and antiquities. He died May 3, 
1711, at Amsterdam. His principal works are, “Jewish 
Antiquities,*’ 2 vols. fol.; “ History of the Jewish (Ihurch, 
taken from the Writings of Moses,” 4 vols. fol.; “ .Sacred 
and Frophaiie History,” 4to; “ Introduction to the prac¬ 
tice ol' universal Painting,” 8vo ; “ Of the Knowle<lge of 
Man with respect to his Nature, and Painting,” 8vo; 
“ Liniversal Architecture,” &c.* 

GOK'ry.E (Gf.orgk Henry), a learned and xealous 
Lutherui), was born at Leipsic in 1668, studied at Wir- 

‘ .fi ..<1 II --(It'll. Iii.'t * Merpri.—Diet. Hilt. 
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temberg and Jena, and exercised his functions as a minis¬ 
ter in various parts of Germany. He was the author of 
many very singular works in Latin and German, of which 
Moreri gives a list of 152, but the greater part of these are 
dissertations, or theses, on various subjects of divinity, sa¬ 
cred criticism, and ecclesiastical history. He was lastly 
superintendant of the churches at Lubec, and died in that 
city, March 25, 1729. The most distinguished among his 
Latin works are, “ Selecta ex Historia Litteraria,” Lu- 
becae, 1709, 4to ; “ Meletemata Annebergensia,” Lubecse, 
1709, 3 vols. 12mo, containing several dissertations, which 
have appeared separately.' 

GOEZ (Damian de), a Portuguese writer of the six¬ 
teenth century, was born at Alanquar near Lisbon, of a 
noble family, in 1501, and brought up as a domestic in 
the court of king Emanuel, where he was considered both 
as a man of letters and of business. Having a strong pas¬ 
sion for travelling, he contrived to get a public commission; 
and travelled through almost all the countries of Etirope, 
contracting as he went an acquaintance with all the learn¬ 
ed. At Dantzic he became intimate with the brothers 
John and Glaus Magnus; and he spent five months at Fri- 
biirg with Erasmus. He afterwards went to Padua, in 
1534, where he resided four years, studying under Laza¬ 
rus fionamicus; not, however, without making frequent 
excursions into diiferent parts of Italy. Here he obtained 
the esteem of Peter, afterwards cardinal Bembus, of Chris¬ 
topher Madrucius, cardinal of Trent, and of James Sado- 
let. On his return to Louvain in 1538, he had recourse 
to Conrad Gocloniiis and Peter Nannius, whose instruc¬ 
tions were of great use to him, and applied himself to 
music and poetry; in the former of which he made so 
happy a progress, that he was qualified to compose for the 
churches, lie married at Louvain, and his design was to 
settle in this city, in order to enjoy a little repose after 
fourteen years travelling; but a war breaking out between 
Charles V. and Henry 11. of France, Louvain was besieged 
in 154'2, and Goez, who has written the history of this 
siege, put himself at the head of the soldiers, and contri¬ 
buted much to the defence of the town against the French, 
when the other officers had abandoned it. When he was 
old, John ill. of Portugal, recalled him into his coiintiA, 


* M^reiNictrow, tol. XXlJt 
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in order to write the history of it; but as it became first 
necessary to arrange the archives of the kingdom, which 
he found in the greatest confusion, be had little leisure to 
accomplish' his work. The favours also which the king 
bestowed upon him created him so much envy, that his 
tranquillity was at an end, and he came to be accused; 
and, though he cleared himself from all imputations, was 
confined to the town of Lisbon. Here, it is said that he 
was one day found dead in his own bouse; and in such a 
manner as to make it doubted whether he was strangled by 
his enemies, or died of an apoplexy; but other accounts 
inform us, with more probability, that he fell into the fire 
in a fit, and was dead before the accident was discovered. 
This happened itt 1560, and he was interred in the church 
of Notre Dame, at Alanquar. Rewrote “ Fides, Religio, 
Moresque j^thiopuin“ De Imperio et liebus Lusita- 
norum “ Hispania;” “ Urbis Olissiponensis Descriptio;” 
“Chronica do Rey Dom Emanuel;” “ llistoria do Prin¬ 
cipe Dom Juao;” and other works, which have been often 
printed, and are umeVt esteemed. Antonio says, that, 
though he is an exact writer, yet he has not written the 
Portuguese language in its purity ; which, however, is not 
to be wondered at, considering how much time he spent 
out of his own countryi ’ 

GOFF (Thomas), a divine and dramatic writer, was 
born in Fissex, about 15^2, and was educated at West- 
minster-school, from which, at, the age of eighteen, lie 
entered as a student of Christ Church college, Oxford. 
Here he completed bis studies, and, by dint of ap|)lica- 
tion and industry, became a very able scholar, obtained 
the character of a good poet, and, being endowed with 
the powers of oratory, was, after his taking orders, esteenuxi 
an excellent preacher. He had the degree of B. D. con¬ 
ferred on him before he quitted the university, and, in 
1623, was preferred to the living of East Clandon, in 
Surrey. Here, notwithstanding that he had long been a 
professed enemy to the female sex, and even by some 
esteemed a woman-hater, he oid'ortunately tied himself to 
a wife, the widow of his predecessor, who was a Xaiuippe, 
and he being naturally ut a mild disposition, became at 
last unable to cope with so turbulent a spirit, hacked a^ 

f Antooio BibI, Hisp.—Cletarnt Bib!. Curi«u!^c.—Chaiiffi);f.-Nioeiwi, vo! 
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she was by the children she had by her former husband. It 
was believed by niany, that the uneasiness he met with in 
domestic life shortened his days. Ho died in July 162^, 
bcjiifr tlicn only thirty-five years of age, and was buried on 
tile i!7th jf the same month at his own parish church. He 
wrote several pieces on diil’crent subjects, among which 
are five tragedies; none of which were published till some 
years after his death. Philips and Winstaiiley have as¬ 
cribed a comedy to this author, called “ Cupid’s Whirli¬ 
gig but with no appearance of probability; since the 
gravity of his temper vt'as such, that he does not seem to 
have been capable of a performance so ludicrous. In tbs 
latter part of his life he forsook the stage for tlie pulpit, 
and wrote sermons, some of which appeared the year he 
died. With the <piaintness common to the sermons of 
James Ist’s lime, they have a imriion of fancy and vivacity 
peculiar to himself. To these works may be added, his 
“ Latin Oration at the I' uneral of sir Henry Savilc,” spo¬ 
ken and printed at Oxford in 1622; another in Christ 
Church cathedral, at the funeral of Dr. Godwin, canon ot 
that churcdi, jrrinted in London, 1627.* 

GOGUET (Antony-Yvk.s), an ingenious French writer, 
was born at Paris in 1716, where his father was an advo¬ 
cate, and himself became a counsellor to the parliament. 
By close study, and by great assiduity in bis pursuits, he 
produced in 1758 a work that obtained a temporary repu¬ 
tation, and was tr.mslalcd into English, entitled “ Origine 
des Loix, dcs Arts, dcs Sciences, el de leur Progres cbez 
les anciens IVuples,” 3 vol.s, 4lo; reprinted in 1778, in 
six volumes !2mo. This work treats of the origin and pro¬ 
gress of hiimau knowledge, from the creation to the age of 
Cyrus, but displays more genius than erudition, and is 
rather an agiceahle than a profound work. He died of 
the smalt-pox, May 2, 1758, immediately after the publi¬ 
cation of his work; leaving his MSS. and library to his 
friend, Alexander Conrad Fugere, who died only three 
days after him, in consequence of being deeply affected 
by the death of Gogiiet, who was a man of much personal 
worth, Goguet had begun another work on the origin 
and progress of the laws, arts, sciences, &c. in France, 
from the commencement of the monarchy, -the loss of 
which the admirers of his first production much regretted.* 

* .till. Ox, vol. I_ liiog. Dram.— Gent. Ma;, vol. LXVIIl. p. 553, * Diet. Hist. 
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COLDAST (MELciiion IJ.UMlNsrRLn), a laborious 
writer in civil law and history, was born at Bischollsel in 
Switzerland, in 1570, and was a protestant of the confes¬ 
sion of Geneva. He studied the civil law at Altorf tinder 
Conrade Uittershnsiiis, with whom he hoarded; and re¬ 
turned in to JJischod’bt!!, wliere for some time he had 

no other subsistence but what he aetjuired by writing; 
bocks, of whicli, at tlie time of |>ubiit-atioii he used to seiiil 
co|)i<!s to tlie magistrates and jn-ople of rank, from whom 
he received sonietliing more than tlie real value; and some 
of his friends imagined tliey did him service in promoting 
this miserable tralKc. In 159,') he lived at St. Gal, in the 
house of a Mr. .Schobinger, who declared himself his pa¬ 
tron ; but the same year be went to Geneva, and lived at 
the house of professor Lectins, with the sous of Vassati, 
whose preceptor he was. In ItiOg he went to Lausanne, 
from a notion that he could live cheaper there than at Ge¬ 
neva. His patron Seholiinger, while he advised him to 
this step, cautioned him at the same time from such fre¬ 
quent removals as made him suspected of an unsettled 
temper. But, notwithstanding Scbobitiger’s caution, he 
returned soon after to Genm a; and, upon the recommen- 
•lalion of l.ectius, was appointed secretary to the duke of 
Bouillon, wliicli place he quilted with his usual precipita¬ 
tion, and was at Franefort in 1G0.3, and had a settlement 
at Forsteg in 160-t. In 1005 he lived at Bischolisel; where 
he complained of not being safe on the score of his reli¬ 
gion, which rendered him odious even to Ids relations. He 
was at Franefort in IfiOo, where he married, and cuutiniicd 
till 1610, in very bad circumstances. Little more is known 
of his history, unless that he lost his wife in 1630, and 
died himself Aug. 1 1, 1635. He appears to have been 
a man of capricious temper, and some have attributed to 
him a want of integrity. The greatest pan of the writings 
published by Goldast are compilations arranged in form, or 
published from MSS. in libraries; and by their number he 
may he pronounced a man of iiidefatigahle labour. Conrin- 
gius says he has deserved so well of his country by pulilishing 
the ancient monuments of Germany, that iindoiihtedly the 
Athenians would have maintained him in the Prytaneum, 
if he had lived in those times; and ailds, that he neither 
had, nor perhaps ever will have, an eipial in illustrating 
the afl’airs of Germany, and the public law of the empire. 
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Tlie following arc the; most considerable among his va¬ 
rious works : A collection e>f elilfiTciit tracts on civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, entith'd “ Monarchia Sancti llo- 
niani Imperii,” See. Kill, Itil.'i, and 1614, 3 vols. fol. ; 
“ Alamaiiia; Scrijitorcs,” 1730, .'i vols. foi.; “ Scriplorcs 
aliqii4)i rennn Siicvieariim,” I -Ito; “ Coinmentarius 
do 15oiu;-ni;c regno,” 4to; “ Jnfoniiatio de stam liolieniim 
quoad jus,” 4to ; “ S\bdJa J-'raneica,” -Ito ; nhich i-< a cid- 
lectioii of pieces reluiing to the Maid of Grleaiis : “ Par;r- 
jieticoru'ri vete.runi pars prima,” I (■(/!, 4lo. A enrions 
collection of lett<n's was published in K)88, nmlcr the title 
“ Viroinm clarissiinorimi ad Melchior Goldastuin Epis- 
t'ilic,” 4to, Eranefort. ' 

COLDING (Aiirmni), a man of sonic poetical turn, 
bill piiiicipally knoa n as a translator, in the sixteenth cen- 
liir;,, w.is a iiaiive of l.ondon. In 1.0()3 wc find him living 
with sccreiary Gecii at his house in the Strand, and in 
J .577 111 the jiarisli of Allhallows, Lomlon Wall. Amongst 
bis patrons, as we may collect frmn bis dedications, were, 
sit \V'.dier iMihimay, William lord Gobbani, Henry earl of 
llnniingdoii, lord Leicester, sir (’bristopher Hatton, lord 
Oxford, and Hubert earl of Essex. He was connected 
with sir Pliihp .Sydney, I'or he finished an English transla¬ 
tion of Philip Mornay’s treatise in Erench, on the “ Truth 
of Cdirislianity,” whieli had been heguu by Syilney, and 
was pniilislied in i.')37. His religioiis turn ajipears also 
fioni his translating many of the works of the early refor- 
tiiers an<l proleslanl writers, particularly Cah in, Chytrmus, 
Beza, iMailorat, Hetningiiis, ike. He also enlarged our 
treasines of antiijniiy, by jinblishing translations of Justin 
in I0ti4; and of Gasar in 1.565. Of this last, a translation 
as far as the middle of the fifth hook by .John Brcnd, 
had been put into his hantls, ami he therefore began at 
that place, btit afterwards, for uniformity, re-transUitcd the 
whole himself. He also published translations of Seneca’s 
Benefits, in 1577 ; of the Geography of Poiiiponius Mela; 
the Polyhistory of Soliims, 1587, and of many modern 
Latin writers, which were then useful, and suited to the 
wants of the times. "Warton thinks his only original work 
is a “ Discourse of the Earthquake that happened in Eng¬ 
land and other places in 1580,” l‘2tao; and of his original 
Jioctry, nothing more appears than an encomiastic copy of 


* Gm. J)ict,-^IHorcii.*"Niceron, •vol. XXIX.—*‘Clcinf.nt liib!. 
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verses prefixed to Baret’s “Alvearie” in His chief 

poetical translation is of “ Ovid’s Mclaiiiorplioscs,” the 
first four hooks of which he |niblished in 156.5, and the 
whole in 1567. Pope, who read much in old Knglish 
translations, used to say “ it was a pretty good one consi¬ 
dering the time when it was written.” The style is cer¬ 
tainly poetical and spirited, and his \ersification clear; his 
maimer oniamenlal and dilfiise; vet with a sufiicieiit ob- 
sorvaiicc of the original. He has obtained a niche in the 
“ Biograpliia Dramatica” for having translated a drama of 
Bc/a’s, called‘‘Abraham’s Sacrifice,” 1577, ISiuo. * 

GOI.DiMAN (Nichoi.as), a mathematician, was born 
at Brc.law, in Silesia, in 1623, and died at Leyden in 
166 5. 7'he works by which he is generally known are 
“ Klementa Architectural Militaris,” 1043, 8vo; “ J)e 
Usu Proportionarii Circuli“ De Stylometricis,” 1662 ; 
and another treatise “ On Architecture,” publi.shed in 16^6, , 
by Christopher .Sturm, with numerous engraving.s, ami the 
life of the aiiihor. He had also improved the description 
of Solomon’s Tem[)le by Villapamlns, but this was never 
published.'* 

CiOLDONI (Cbr.tui.E.s), an eminent modern Italian dra¬ 
matist, was born at Venice in 1707. In his infancy the 
drama was his darling amusement, and all his time was 
devoted to the perusing comic writers, among whom was 
Cicognini, a Florentine, little known in the dramatic com¬ 
monwealth. After having well studied these, he ventured 
to sketch out the iilan of a comedy, even before he went 
to school. W hen he had finished his gi'ammatical studies 
at Venice, and his rhetorical studies at the Jesuits’ college 
in Perugia, he was sent to a boarding-school at Himini, to 
study piiilo.sophy, but he paid far more attention to the 
theatres, entered into a familiar acquaintance with the 
actors, and when they were to remove to Chiozza, made 
his escape in their company. This was the first fault he 
committed, which, according to his own confession, drew 
a great many others after it. His father had intended him 
to be a physician, like himself; the young man, however, 
was wholly averse to the study. He proposed afterwards 
to make him an advocate, and sent him to be a practitioner 
in Modena; but a horrid ceremony of ecclesiastical juris- 

* Warton’s Hint, of Poetry.—Pliillips’s Tlieatrum. edit, by sir E. BryJgcs.— 
Spence's AiiecclaUs, MS. * Moteri. 
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diclion, at which he was present, inspired him with a ine- 
Janchoiy turn, and he determined to hecome a Capucliin. 
Oftliis, Iiowever, he was cured Ijy a visit; to Venice, wlxae 
he indulged in all the fashionahle dissipatioii ot tise place. 
He was afterwards prevailed upon by his moiiicr, al’tc.- ih i 
death of his father, to exercise the priifession of a lawyer 
in Venice, bat by a sndilen reverse of foruuie he wat com¬ 
pelled to quit at once both the bar and Venice, lie then 
went to Milan, where lie was employi’d by ilie resident of 
V'^enice in tlie capacity of si-cretary, and bei’oniing ac¬ 
quainted with the manager of the theatre, lie wrote a farce 
entitled “ 11 Gondoiiere V'^eneziano,” tne V'^cnei lan Gon¬ 
dolier ; which was the lirst comic production of liis tliat 
was performed and printed. .Some time after, Goldoni 
quitted tile Venetian resident, and removed to Verona, 
where ho got introduced to the manager of the theatre, i'or 
which he composed several pieces. Having removed along 
with the players to Genoa, he was for the first litnc seized 
witli an ardent passion for a lady, who soon afterwards be¬ 
came Ids wife. He then returned with the company to 
Venice, where he displayed, for the first time, the powers 
of his genius, and executed his plan of reforming the Ita¬ 
lian stage. He wrote the “ Momolo,” “ Courtisan,” the 
“ .Squanderer,” and other pieces, which obtained nniver- 
■sal admiration. Feeling a strong inclination to reside sonic 
time ill 'riiscaiij-, he repaired to Florence and Pisa, where 
lie wrote “d’he Footman of two Masters,” and “'I’lie Sou of 
llarleqiiin lost and found ag.iin.” He returneil to Venice, 
and set about executing more and more his favourite 
scheme of reform. He was now attached to the theatre of 
S. Angelo, and employed himself in writing both for tlie 
compati}', and for his own purposes. 'Hie constant toils 
he underwent in these engagements inqiaired his health. 
H<‘ wrote, in the course of twelve months, sixteen new 
comedies, licsides forty-two pieces for the tliealre; among 
these many are considered as the best of his productions. 
I'lie first edition of his works was published in 1753 , in 10 
vols. 8vo. As he wirote afterwards a great numljer of new 
pieces for the tlieatrc of S. Luca, a separate edition of these 
was published, under the title of “ 'I’ho New' Comic 
'I’heatrc among these was the “ Terence,” called by the 
author liis favouritCy and judged to be the master-piece of 
his works, lie made another journey to l*arma, on the 
invltatioii of duke Philip, and from thence he passed te 
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Home. He had composed S9 other pieces so late as 1761, 
five of which wore de^ij^iiod for the particular use of Mar¬ 
que Aibcrgati Cupacelli, and consequently adapted to the 
theatre of a private company. Here ends the literary life 
of Goldoni in Italy, after which he accepted of an engage¬ 
ment of two years in Paris, where he found a select and 
numerous company of excellent jterfonners in the Italian 
theatre. They were, howt'ver, chargeable with tin; sutne 
faults which he liad corrected in Italy; and the French 
supported, and even ajtplauded in the Italians, what tiiey 
would have reprobated on their own stage. Goldoni wished 
to extend, even to that country, his plan ot reforma¬ 
tion, without considering the extreme dilficulty of the un¬ 
dertaking. His first attempt was the piece called “The 
lather for Love;” and its bad success was a sufficient 
warning to him to desist from his undertaking. He con¬ 
tinued, during the remainder of his engagement, to j)ro- 
duce pieces agreeable to the general taste, and published ' 
twenty-four comedies; among which “ The Love of Zc- 
linda and Lindor” is reputed the best, '['he term of two 
years being expired, Goldoni was preparing to return to 
Italy, when a lady, reader to the dauphincss, mother to 
the late king, introduced him at court, in tlie capacity of 
Italian master to the princesses, aunts to the king. Ho 
did not live in the court, but resorted there, at each sum- 
nions, in a post-chaise, sent to him for the purpose. These 
journeys were the cause of a disorder iu the eyes, which 
afflicted him the rest of bis life; for being accustomed to 
read while in the chaise, he lost his sight on a sudden, 
and in spite of the most potent remedies, could never af¬ 
terwards recover it entirely. For about six months lodg¬ 
ings were provided him in the chateau of Versailles. The 
deatli, however, of the dauphin, changed the face of af¬ 
fairs. Goldoni lost his lodgings, and only, at the end of 
three years, received a bounty of 100 Louis in a gohl box, 
and the grant of a pension of four thousand livres a year. 
This settlement would not have been sufficient for him, if 
lie had not gained, by other means, farther sums. He 
wrote now and then comedies for the theatres of Italy and 
Portugal; and, during these occupations, was desirous to 
shew to the French that he merited a high rank among 
their dramatic writers. For this purpose, he neglected 
nothing which could be of use to render himself master of 
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tlie French language. He heard, spoke, and conversed 
so much in it, that, in his 62d year, he ventured to wine a 
comedy in French, and to have it represented in the cuiut 
tiieatre, on the occasion of the inaiTia<;e of the king, 'i ins 
piece was the “ Boiirru Bienfaisantand it met villi mi 
great success, that the autlior received a honni;, il i OO 
Louis from the king, unoiher gnuiru-aiion fruni usn iier- 
formers, and consideralile sums from the bookscdeis wlio 
published it. He published soon after, anoiber come.I'; in 
French, called “ L’.Avarc Fustueus. ’ After r.lu; .ie.iib of 
Lewis XV. Goldoni was appointed Italian teacher to the 
princess Clotikie, and iiiter tier iiiarririge, he aiic.'itlt I the 
late iitifortunatc princess L7izaheth in the same csprcity. 
His last w'orfc was tJie “ Vkilpoiii,” written aficr he liau re- 
tiretl from eourt. Jt was ids inisforinno to live to -see 
Ids pension taken away hy the revointion, and, like thou¬ 
sands in a similar situation, he was obliged to pass Id?, oltl 
age in poverty and disire.ss. He dieil ni the beginning of 
17;).'}. As a comic poet, Goldoni is reckoned among llie 
best of the a<ge in widcli he nourished. His works weie 
printed at Leghorn in 1788—dl, in 81 vols. 3vo. Ho has 
been rt'ckoned the Molicre of Italy, and he is styled by 
Voltaire “The I’ainter of Nature.” Dr. Burney sa\s tuat 
lie is, perhaps, the only author of coude operas in It dy 
who has given them a little common sense, by a iiainral 
plot, anti natural ebaraeters; and Ids celebrated coude 
o|)era of the “ Biiona Figbuola,” set by Piecini, and lirst 
performed in London Dec. dtii, 1760, gendered both the 
poet and composer, whose names had scarcely penetrated 
into this country before, dear to every lover of the Italian 
language and music, in the nation.* 

GOLDSMl'l’Il (Ol.ivi'.u), an eminent poet and miscel¬ 
laneous writer, was horn on Nov. 2y, 1728, at a place 
called Jbillas, in the parish of Forney and county of Long¬ 
ford in Ireland. His father, the rev. C'harles Goldsmith, 
a native of the comity of Ito.sconiinon, was a clergyman of 
the established church, and had been educated at Dublin 
college. He afterwards held the living of Kilkenny West 
in the county of Wfestmeath. By his wife, Aniie, the 
daughter of the rev. Oliver .)one.s, master of the diocesan 
School of Eiphin, lie had live sons, and two daughters. 

’ Sketch by Mr. Dnnii.mi.—Rees’s Cydopxi! a —•f.’fe of Oohloni, trasis- 
latecl by Mr. Black, published in 1814, 2 ToU. 8vo. 
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His eldest son, Henry, went into the cliurcli,'and is the 
gentleman to whom our poet dedicated his “ Traveller.’* 
Oliverwas the second son, and is supposed to have faith¬ 
fully represented his father in the character of the Village 
Preacher in the “ Deserted Village.” Oliver was origi- 
nally intended for some mercantile employment, as his 
father found his income too scanty for the expences of the 
literary education which he had bestowed on his eldest son. 
With this view he was instructed in reading, writing, and 
aritlimetic, at a common school, the master of which was an 
old soldier, of a romantic turn, who entertained his pupil 
with marvellous stories of his travels and feats, and is sup¬ 
posed to have imparted somewhat of that wandering and 
unsettled turn which so much appeared in his pupil’s fu¬ 
ture life. It is certain that Oliver had not been long at 
this humble school before he proved that he w'as “ no vul¬ 
gar boy.” He made some attempts in poetry when he was 
scarcely eight years old, and by the inequalities of his 
temper and conduct, betrayed a disposition more favour¬ 
able to the flights of genius than the regularity of business. 
This after some time became so obvious, that his friends, 
who had at first pleaded for his being sent to the univer¬ 
sity, now determined to contribute towards the expence, 
and by their assistance, he was placed at a school of repu¬ 
tation, where he might be qualified to enter the college 
with the advantages of preparatory learning. 

In June 1744, when in his fifteenth year, be was sent 
to Dublin college^* and entered as a sizer, under the rev. 
Mr. Wilder, one of the fellows, but a man of harsh temper 
and violent passions, and consequently extremely unfit to 
win the affections and guide the disposition of a youth 
simple, ingenuous, thoughtless, and unguarded. His pupil, 
however, made some progress, although slow, in academi¬ 
cal studies. In 1747, he was elected one of the exhibi¬ 
tioners on the foundation of Erasmus Smyth; and in 1749, 
two years after the regular time, he was admitted to the 
degree of bachelor of arts. His indolence and irregulari¬ 
ties may in part account for this tardy advancement to the 
reputation of a scholar, but much may likewise be attri¬ 
buted to the unfeeling neglect of his tutor, who contended 
only for the preservation certain rules of discipline, while 
be gave himself little trouble with the cultivation of the 
mind. On one oepasion he thought proper to chastise 
Oliver before a party of young friends of both sexes, whom. 
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with his usual imprudence, he was entertaining with a 
supper and dance in his rooms. Oliver immediately dis¬ 
posed of his books and cloaths, left college, and com¬ 
menced a wanderer, without any prospect, without friends, 
and without money. At length, after suffering such ex¬ 
tremity of hunger, that a handful of grey peas which a girl 
gave him at a wake, appeared a luxurious meal, he con¬ 
trived to acquaint his brother with hfs situation, who im¬ 
mediately clothed him, and carried him hack to college, 
effecting at the same time a reconciliation between him 
and his tutor, which, it may be supposed, was more conve¬ 
nient than cordial on cither side. 

Soon after this event, his father died, and his friends 
wished him to prepare for holy orders; but to this he de¬ 
clared his dislike ; and finding himself equally uncomfort¬ 
able as tutor in a private family, to which he had been re¬ 
commended, he again left the country with about thirty 
pounds in his pocket. After an absence of six weeks, he 
returned to his mother’s house, without a penny, having 
expended the whole in a scries of wliirnsical adventures, of 
which the reader will find a very entertaining account in 
the Life prefixed to his Works. Kis mother and friends 
being reconciled to him, his uncle the rev. Thomas Con- 
tarine, resolved to send him to the Temple to study law ; 
blit in his way to London, he met at Dublin with a sharper 
who tempted him to play, and stript him of fifty pounds, 
with which he had lieen Inrnished for his voyage and jour¬ 
ney. Ills youth roust furnish the only apology that can be 
made for this insensibility to the kinducss of his friends, 
who could ill afford the money thus wantonly lost. Again, 
however, they received him into favour, and it being now 
decided that lie should study physic, he was sent to Edin¬ 
burgh, for that purpose, about 1752 or f75:5, hut still his 
thoughtless and eccentric disposition hetray'cd him into 
many ludicrous situations. He formal!}', indeed, attended 
the lectures of the medical professors, but his studies were 
neither regular nor profound. There was always some¬ 
thing he liked better than stated application. Among his 
fellow-students, he wished to recommend himself, and he 
was not unsuccessful, by his stories and songs, as a social 
companion, and a man of humour; and this ambition to 
shine in company by such means, never wholly left him 
when he came to associate with men who are not charmed 
by noisy vivacity. , 
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After he had gone through the usual course of lectures, 
his uncle, who appears to have borne the principal ex- 
pences of his education, equipped him for the medical 
school of Leyden, at which, however, he did not arrive 
without meeting with some of those incidents which have 
given an air of romance to his history. At Leyden he stu¬ 
died chemistry and anatomy for about a year ; but a taste 
for gaming, which lie appears to have caught very early, 
frequently plunged him into diHiculties, without any of 
the benefits of experience. Even the money which he was 
compelled to borrow, in order to enable him to leave Hol¬ 
land, was expended on some costly flowers wliich he bonglit 
of a Dutch riorisf, as a present to his uncle; and when he 
set out on his travels, he “ had only one clean shirt, and 
no money in his pocket.” In such a plight any other man 
would have laid his account with starving ; but GoUlsmith 
had “a knack at hoping,” and however miserably provided, 
determined to make the tour of Europe on foot. In what 
maimer he performed this .singular undertaking, he is sup- 
poticd to have infornietl us iu “ The History of a Philosophic 
Vagabond,” in chap. xx. of the “ Vicar of W akefield.” 
He had some knowledge of music, and charmed the pea¬ 
sants so much as to procure a lodging and a subsistence. 
He also entered the foreign universities and convents, where, 
upon certain days, the.ses are maintained against any ad¬ 
ventitious disputant, for which, if the champion oppo.ses 
with some dexterity, he may claim a gratuity iu money, a 
dinner, and a bed for the night. At one time, he is said 
to have accompanied a young Englishman as a tutor ; but 
his biographer doubts whether this part of the Philosophic 
Vagabond’s story was not a fiction. It is certain, however, 
that iu the manner above related, and with some assistance 
from Ills uncio, he contrived to travel tlirougli Handers, 
and part of franco, Gerinany, Switzerland, and Italy. It 
was probably at Padua that he look a medical degree, as 
he remained here about six months, but one of his earliest 
biographers thinks he took the degree of bachelor of medi¬ 
cine at Louvaine. His generous uncle dying while he was 
in Ital^', he was obliged to travel through Fiance to Eng¬ 
land on foot, and landed at Dover in 1750. 

He arrived in London in the extremity of distress, and 
first tried to be admitted as an usher in a school or academy, 
and having with some difiicnlby obtained that situation, he 
remained for some time in it, submitting to mortifications. 
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of which he has given, piobjkbly, an eW,'-, *' 
in the story of the philosophic 
cured a situation in the shop of a clJennit, * ' 
was found out by Dr. Sleigit, one of fns - ^ 

Kdinburgh, who liberally shared b\s tuai, tketl 

eitcouraged him to commence pracviiioner. WJtli iitt- ►ve’X, 
he settled, if any measure of our poet denerres that ept-^ 
thet, in Bankside, Soutbvrark; and afterwards removed to 
the Temple or its neigbbourliood. In either place his 
success as a physician is nut much known ; his own account 
was, that he had plenty of patients, but. got no fees. 

About this time, however, he appears to iiave had recourse 
to his pen. His first attempt was a tragedy, which lie 
probably never finished. In 1758 he obtained, by means 
of Dr. Milner, a dissenting minister, who kcjit a school at 
Pcckliatn, which our author siiperiiiteiided during the doc¬ 
tor’s illness, the appuinlincut to be physician to one of our 
factories in India, lii order to procure the necessary' ex¬ 
peaces for the voyage, he issued proposals for printing by 
suhscrijition “ 'I’he present stale of Polite Literature in 
Eurojie,” with what success we arc not told, nor why he 
gave up his appointment in India. In the same year, how¬ 
ever, lie wrote what he very properly calls a catcii-penny 
“ Life of Voltaire,” and engaged with Mr. Griffiths as a 
critic ill the Monthly Review. The terms of this engage¬ 
ment were his board, lodging, and a handsome salary, all 
secured by a written agreement. Goldsmith declared he 
usually wrote for his employer every day from nine o’clock 
till two. But at the end of seven or eight months it was 
rlissolvcd by mutual consent, and our poet took lodgings 
ill Green Arbour court, in the Old Bailey, amidst the dwel¬ 
lings of indigence, where he completeil his “ Present State 
of Polite Literature,” printed for Dodsley, 1759, lilmo. 

He afterwards removed to more decent lodgings in 
Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, where he wrote his ad¬ 
mirable novel, “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” attended with 
the affecting circumstance of his being under arrest. When 
the knowledge of his situation was communicated to Ur. 
Johnson, he disposed of his manuscript for si.xly pounds, 
to Mr. Newbery, and procured his enlargement. Although 
the money was then paid, the book was not published until 
some lime after, when his excellent poem “ The Travel¬ 
ler” hud established his fame. *His connection with Mr. 
Newbery was a source of regular supply, as he employed 
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him in compiling or revising many of his ]}ublications, par¬ 
ticularly, “The Art of Poetry,” 2 vols. 12mo; a “ Life 
of Beau Nash,” and “ Letters on the History of England,” 
2 vols. 12ino, which have been attributed to lord Lyttel¬ 
ton, the earl of Orrery, and other noblemen, but were 
really written by Dr. Goldsmith. He had before this been 
employed by Wilkie, the bookseller, in conducting a 
“ Lady’s Magazine,” and published with him, a volume 
of es.says, entiled “ The Bee,” To the Public Ledger, a 
newspaper, of which Kelly was at that time the editor, he 
contributed those letters which have since been published 
under the title of “ The Citizen of the World.” 

In 170.5 he published “ The Traveller,” which at once 
established his fame. The outline of this he formed when 
in Switzerland, but polished it with great care, before he 
submitted it to the public. It soon made him known and 
admired, but his roving disposition had not yet left him. 
He had for some time been musing on a design of pene¬ 
trating into the interior parts of Asia, and investigating 
the remains of ancient grandeur, learning, and manners. 
Wlien he was told of lord Bute’s liberality to men of 
genius, he applied to that nobleman for a salary to enable 
him to execute his favourite plan, but his application was 
unnoticed, as his name had not then been made known by 
his Traveller. This poem, however, having procured him 
the unsolicited friendship of lord Nugent, afterwards earl 
of Clare, he obtained an introduction to the earl of 
Northumberland, then lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who in¬ 
vited our poet to an interview. Goldsmith prepared a 
complimentary address for his excellency, which, by mis¬ 
take, he delivered to the groom of the chambers, and 
when the lord lieutenant appeared, was so confused that 
he came away without being able to explain the object of 
his wishes. Sir John Hawkins relates, that when the lord 
lieutenant said he should be glad-to do him any kindness. 
Goldsmith answered, that “ he had a brother in Ireland, a 
clergyman, that stood in need of help; as for himself, he 
had no dependence on the promises of great men; he 
looked to the booksellers; they were his best friends, and 
he was not inclined to forsake them for others,”—^'I’liis was 
very characteristic of Goldsmith, who, as sir John Haw¬ 
kins adds, was “ an t(/eot in the affairs of the world,” but 
yet bis affectionate remembrance of his brother on such an 
ficcasion merits a less harsh epithet. Goldsmith was grate- 
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ful for the kindness he had received from this brother, and 
nothing probably would have given him greater pleasure 
than if he had succeeded in transferring the earl’s patron¬ 
age to him. From this time, however, although he some¬ 
times talked about it, he appears to have relincjuished the 
project of going to Asia. “ Of all men,” said Dr. .Johnson, 

“ Goldsmith is the most unfit to go out upon such an in¬ 
quiry ; for he is utterly ignoiant of such arts as we already 
possess, and consequently could not know what would be 
accessions to our present stock of mechanical knowledge, 
lie would bring borne a grinding barrow, and think that 
he had funiii-hed a wonderful improvement.” 

In 170>, Goldsmith fixed his abode in the Temple, and 
resided, first in the library staircase, afterwards in the 
King’s-bench walk, and ultimately at No. 2, in Brick- 
court, where he had chambers on the first floor elegantly 
furnished ; and where he was visited by literary friends of 
the most distinguished merit. When Dr. Johnson’s Lite¬ 
rary club was I'ouuded, he was one of the first members, 
and bis associates were those whose conversations have 
given such interest to Boswell’s Life of Jolmson. 

Having now acquired considerable fame as a critic, a 
novelist, and a descriptive poet, he was induced to court 
the dramatic Muse. Ills first attempt was the comedy of 
the “ Good-natured Man,” which Garrick, after much 
delay, declined, and it was produced at Covent-garden the¬ 
atre, in I7C8, and kept possession of the stage for nine 
nights, but did not obtain the applause which his friends 
thought it merited. Between this period and the appear¬ 
ance of his ne.xt cclehraied poem, he compiled “ The Ho¬ 
man Histoiy,” in 2 vols. 8vo, and afterwards an ahridge- 
ment of it, and “ The History of Kngland,” iu 4 vols. 8vo, 
both elegantly written, and highly calculated to attract and 
interest young readers, although it must be owned, he is 
frequently superficial and inaccurate. His pen was also 
occasionally employed on introductions and prefaces to 
books compiled by other persons; as “ Guthrie’s History 
of the World,” and Dr. Brooks’s “ System of Natural 
History.” Jii this last preface, he so far excelled his au¬ 
thor in the graces of a captivating style, that the booksel¬ 
lers engaged him to write a “ History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature,” which he executed with much ele¬ 
gance, but with no very deep knowledge of the subject. 
He also drew up a “ Life of Dr. Parnell,” prefixed to an 
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edition of his poems, which allordcd Dr. Johnson an op¬ 
portunity of paying an ad'cctionate tribute to liis iiieiiiorv 
when he came to write the liii* of Parnell for the Kiiglish 
Poets. He wrote also a “ Life of Jioliiighroke,” origin¬ 
ally prefixed to the “ Dissertation on Parties,” and afu-r- 
ward.s to Bolingbrokc’s work.s. In one of his coinjiilations 
he was peculiarly unfortunate. Doing desired by (jrillin 
the bookseller, to make a .seleclion of elegant poems from 
OVir \>est English classics, for the n^e of hoarding-schools, 
W Ct\'ecV-‘s's \'5 wtathed for the printer one of the most ir.de- 
reni tales of I’rior. lli.s hiugr.’.'.uev u.\ds “ whUouv rcad- 
’’ Jwt this nas nut ilic c.hi', as he introduces it with 


w c-f/t/c/.sni. //icAf yjnouH jniijiicauoiis have not been 
noticed in their regular order, but their dates arc not con¬ 
nected wnlt any particulars in our autbor’.s history. 

pi'oduccd bi.s ailmirabJe poem “The 
sorted Village,” wl.icb he touched and re-touched w th- 

At the establishment of the roval acnilom,, „ • -■ 

1770, hi. frie,„I 

ulTiiiou“'”‘T"‘ I’™''**" ''f history, a ooii- 

phmeiuary dt.siuiclion attended neither with emolum..nf 

.or trouble, but which entitled him to a seat m ^ 

the meetings of the .society. Hi* situation in life was now 

comfortable, at east; and might have been independent 

bf? prudence with Ids general cLduct- 

but although this was not always the ciisc it is itmcl. . ’ 

Im honour that his errors were generally o„’thc right i]e“ 

He was kind and benevolent, wherever he had fi l» i i 
power, and altlmugli frequently duped by artful men Ids 

mihir " a"*; apjiicatiiro;- tt: 

inhappy. And such was the celebrity of Ids writin<rs tint 
l.e was even looked up to, as a patron and pSef 
schemes of public utility. His biographer lias^mWUlfJ i ^ 
very c«riou.s letter from the notoriou^s Thomas m 
which he solicits Goldsmith’s interest in procurinc an ’n i 
ditioii to the pay of excisemen. ^ 

In the month of March 1773, his second comedy, “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” was performed at Coventirarden 
and leceived with the highest applause, contrary^to the 
opinion of the manager, Mr. CoW h is founded upon 
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all incident which, his biographer informs us, happened 
10 the author in liis younger days, wlien he mistook a gen¬ 
tleman’s house for an inu. In the same year he ap|)earetl 
before the public in a different character. A scurrilous let¬ 
ter, prol)ably written by Kenrick, was inserletl in the Lon¬ 
don Packet, a paper then published by the late Mr, 'I’ho- 
inas Etans, bookseller in Paternoster-row. Goldsmith re¬ 
sented no part of the abuse in this letter but that which 
rcHocted on a young lady of his acquaintance. Accom- 
jianied by one of Ids counlrynteii, he waited on Mr. Evans, 
and stated the nature of his complaint. Mr. Evans, who 
had no concern iii the paper, but as publisher, went to 
»‘Nainine the file, and while stooping for it. Goldsmith was 
advised hy his friend, to l:;k(i that oipportunity of eaiiing 
him, which he immediaieiy began to do; but Evnii.s, a 
stout and liigb-bloodcd ^^'elelm)an, returned tbo blows 
with so mtieli advantage, that Gohismitli’s friend fled, and 
left Jiim in a shocking [ilight. Dr. Kenriek, who was then 
in the ii<;;isi>, came forviani, and ailecling great compas- 
.sion Ibr tiol Ismitii, coiiducted him liome in a coach. 'I'hi.s 
foolish quarrel aiVoialed considerable sport for the news¬ 
papers belbrc it was finally made uj). 

t)nc of his last publications was tlic “ History- of tlie 
Earilj ami Animated Nature” lielbre mentioned, in 8 vols. 
H\o, for wliicli be received the sum of 850/. and during the 
tinu! he v\as engaged in this undertaking, lie bad leceivcd 
the cojjy-money for his comed.y, and the profits of Ills tliird 
niglits ; but, Ins biographer iiilorms ns, “ be was so liberal 
in bis donations, and proiuso in bis disbursements; he was 
unfortunately so jittaclied to the pernicious practice of 
gaming; and trom his unsettled habits of life, his supplies 
being precarious and uncertain, he had been so little 
accustomed to veguiale his expences by any S 3 'stein of 
cecononiy, that his debts far exceeded his resources; .nnd 
he was obliged to take up money in advance from the 
managers of the two theatres, for comedies, which he 
engaged to furnish to each; and from the booksellers, for 
publications whicli lie was to finish for the press. All these 
engagements he fully intended, and doubtless would have 
been al)lc, to fulfil with the strictest honour, as he bad 
done on former occasions in sin^ilar exigencies; but his 
premature death unhappily prevented the execution of his 
plans, and gave occasion to malignity to impute those 
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failures to deliberate intention, which were merely the re¬ 
sult of inevitable mortality.” 

Some time before his death, although they were not 
printed until after that event, he wrote his poems “The 
Haunch of Venison,” “ Retaliation,” and some other of 
his smaller pieces. But the chief project he had at heart 
was, an “ Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,” in 
the execution of which it is said he had engaged all his li¬ 
terary friends and the members of the Literary Club; but 
this was prevented by his death, which is thus related by 
his biographer: 

“ He was subject to severe fits of the*strangury, owing 
probably to the intemperate manner in which he coniined 
him.self to the de>k, when he was employed in his compi¬ 
lations, often indeed for several weeks successively, with¬ 
out takittg exercise. On such occasions he usually hired 
lodgings in some farm-house a few miles from London, and 
wrote without cessation till he had fiiiislied his task. He 
then carried his copy to the bookseller, received his com¬ 
pensation, and gave himself up, periia/)s for months with¬ 
out interruption, to the gaieties, amn.sements, and soci¬ 
eties of London. And here it may he observed once 
for all, that his elegant and enchanting style in prose 
flowed from him with such facility, that in whole quires of 
bis histories, ‘ Animated Nature,’ &c. be had seldom oc¬ 
casion to correct or alter a single word ; but in bis versc.s, 
especially his two great ethic poems, nothing could ex¬ 
ceed the patient and incessant revisal which he bestowed 
upon them. To save himself the trouble of transcription, 
he wrote the lines in his first copy very wide, and would 
so fill up the intermediate space with reiterated correc¬ 
tions, that scarcely a word of his first effusions was left 
unaltered. 

“ In the spring of 1774, being embarrassed in his cir¬ 
cumstances, and attacked with his usual malady, his in¬ 
disposition, aggravated too by mental distress, terminated 
•in a fever, which on the 25th of March had become exceed¬ 
ingly violent, when he called in medical assistance. Al¬ 
though he had then taken ipecacuanha to promote a vomit, 
he would proceed to the use of James’s fever-powder, con¬ 
trary to the advice of the medical gentlemen who attended 
him. .From the application of these powders he had re¬ 
ceived the greatest benefit in a similar attack nearly two 
years before; but then they had been administered by Dr. 
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James himself in person. This happened in September 
m‘2. But now the progress of the disease was as unfa¬ 
vourable as possible; for, from the time above-mentioned 
every symptom became more and more alarming till Mon¬ 
day April 4tb, when he died, aged forty-live.” 

His remains were privately interred in the Temple 
burial-ground, on Saturday A^il 9 ; but afterwards, by a 
.subscription raised among his friends, and chiefly by his 
brethren of the club, a marble monument was erected to 
bis memory in Westminster-abbey, with an inscription by 
Dr. .Johnson, the history of which the reader may find in 
Boswell’s Life, where are likewise many curious traits of 
our poet’s variegated character. 

“ He was,” adds his biographer, “ generous in the ex¬ 
treme, and so strongly afl'ceted by compassion, that he has 
been known at midnight to abandon his rest in order to 
jnocure relief and an asylum for a poor dying object who 
was left destitute in the streets. Nor was tliere ever a mind 
wliose general feeling.s were more benevolent atid friendly. 
He is, however, supposed to have heeti often soured by 
jealousy or envy, and many little instances ai'e mentioned 
of this tendency in his character; but whatever tippeared 
of this kind was a mere inomeiitary seiisatiou, which he 
knew not how like other men to concetil. It was never the 
result of principle, or the suggestion of reflection ; it newer 
embittered his heart, nor influenced his conduct. Nothing 
could be more amiable tlian the general features of his 
mind ; those of his person were not perhaps so engaging. 
Has stature was under the middle size, his body strongly 
built, and his limbs more sturdy than elegant; his com¬ 
plexion was pale, his forehead low, his face almost round, 
and pitted with the small-pox; but marked with strong 
lines of thinking. His first appearance was not capti¬ 
vating ; but when he grew easy and cheerful in company', 
he relaxed into such a display of good-humour, as soon 
removed every unfavourable impression. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that in company he did not appear to so 
much advantage as might have been expected from his 
genius and talents. He was too apt to speak without re¬ 
flection, and without a suflicient knowledge of the subject; 
which made Johnson observe of him, ‘ No man was more 
foolish when he had not a pen in his hand, or more wise 
when he had.’ Indeed, with all his defects (to conclude 
nearly in the words of that great criticl, as a writer he was 
Voi.. XVI. G 
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of the most distinguished abilities. Whatever he com¬ 
posed be did it better than any other man could. And 
whether we consider him as a poet, as a comic writer, or 
as an historian (so far as regards bis pow’ers of composition) 
he was one of the first writers of his time, and will ever 
stand in the foremost class.^ 

Although this character may be thought in some respects 
exaggerated, it cannot be denied that the indelible stamp 
of genius rests on his “ Vicar of Wakefield and on his 
poems, “ The Traveller,” “ Deserted Village.” and “ Ed¬ 
win and Angelina.” In description, pathos, and even 
sublimity, he has not been exceeded by any of the poets 
of his age, e.\ccpt that in the latter quality he must yield 
to Gray.* 

GOLIUS (James), professor of Arabic at Leyden, de¬ 
scended from a considerable family in that city, was born 
at the Hague, in 1596. At Leyden he made himself 
master of all the learned languages, and proceeded to 
physic, divinity, and the mathematics. His education 
being finished, he took a journey to France with the 
duchess de la Tremouille; am! was invited to teach the 
Greek language at Rochelle, which he continued to do, 
until that city was in the following year reduced again to 
the dominion of the French king, after which he resolved 
to return to Holland. He had early taken a liking to Ei - 
penius, the Aral)ic professor at Leyden; by the help of 
whose lectures he made a great progress in llie Arahie 
tongue, and having in 1622 an oppoiUuiity of attending 
the Dutch amhassador to the court of Morocco, he con¬ 
sulted witii Erpenius, who direiited iiiiii to observe carc- 
lully every production, either of nature, art, or custom, 
which were unknown in Europe; and to describe them, 
setting down the /jroper name of each, and the derivation 
of it, if known. He also gave liim a letter directed to lliut 
prince, together with a picvsent of a grand athas, ant) a 
New Testament in Arabic, Tliese procured him a very 
gracious reception from Miilcy Zidan, then king of Mo¬ 
rocco, who expressed great satisfaction in the present, and 
afterwards read them frequently. 


• Life prefixed lo his Works Lnniton, 1801, and 1807, 4 vo's. 8vo, priiiri- 
pally written by Dr. Peicy, bishop of Drotnon'.—Johiisnii and tjhalineia’s 
English Poets, 1810.—^Ijfc of Gutd.inuh by Sii E. iiryd^es, in the Crnsura Lite- 
taris, vol. V. 
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In the mean time Golius mac/e so \va\)k 

advice, that he attained a perfect sKiU i 
tongue; and in indulging his (TurioSlty TCSpCCting" 
customs and learnino; of that countr}’, contrived to make 
himself very agreeable to the doctors and courtiers. By 
this means he became particularly serviceable to the am¬ 
bassador, who growing uneasy because his allairs were not 
dispatched, was advised to present to his majesty a petition 
written by Golius in the Arabic character and language, 
and in the Christian style, both circumstances rather novel 
in that country. The king was astonished at the beauty of 
the petition, both as to writing and style; and having 
learned from the ambassador that it was done by Golius, 
desired to see him. At the audience, the king spoke to 
him ill Arabic, atid Golius said in Spanish, that he under¬ 
stood his majesty very well, but could not keep up a con¬ 
versation in Arabic, by reason of its guttural pronunciation, 
to which his throat was not sulBcicntly inured. 'Phis ex¬ 
cuse was accc^ptcd by the king, who granted the ainbas- 
satlor’/s request, and dispatched him immediately. Before 
ins departure, Golius had an opportunity of examining the 
t iiriosities of Fez, and took a plan of the royal palace, 
whitdi was afterwards communicated to Mr. VViiulus, and 
inserted in his “ Journey to Metininez," 172 1, 8vo. Go- 
lin.s brought with him to Holland several hooks ui:kiiown in 
Kiirope ; and among others, “ 'I'he Annals of the Aneicnt 
Kingdom of Fez and Morocco,” which he resolved to 
translate. He communicated every tiling to Krjieniiis, 
wlio well knew the value of them, but did not live long 
enough to enjoy the treasure; that professor dying in Nov, 

1624, after recommending this bis best beloved scholar to the 
curators of the university for his successor. The request 
was complied with, and Golius saw himself immediately 
in the Arabic chair, which he filled so ably as to lessen 
their sense of the lo.ss of Erpenius, Being, however, still 
desirous of cultivating oriental languages and antitjiiities, 
he applied to his superiors for leave to take a journey to 
the Levant; and obtained letters patent from the prince of 
Orange, dated Nov. 25, 1625. He set out immediately 
for Aleppo, where he continued fifteen months; after 
which, making excursions into Arabia, towards Mesopo¬ 
tamia, he M'ent by land to Constantinople, in company 
with Cornelius Hago, amb.'issador from Holland to the 
Porte. Here the governor of the coast of Propontis gave 

c 2 
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him the use of his pleasant gardens and curious library ; in 
which retireiiient be applied himself wholly to the reading 
of the Arabic historians and geographers, whose writings 
were till then either unknown to, or bad not been perused 
by him. Upon his return to tlie city, discovering occa¬ 
sionally in conversation with the great men there a prodi¬ 
gious memory of what he had read, he excited such admi¬ 
ration, that a principal officer of the empire made him an 
oft'er of a commission from the grand signor to take a sur¬ 
vey of the whole empire, in order to describe the situation 
of places with more exactness than was done in such maps 
us they then had ; but he pretended that this would inter¬ 
fere with the oath which he had taken to the States, 
although his real fear arose fr«Mn the danger of such an 
undci taking. In this place also he found his skill in physic 
of infinite service in procuring him tlie favour and respect 
of the grandees ; from whom, as he would take no fees, he. 
received many valuable and rich pre.seiits, and every liberal 
offer to induce him to settle among them. But after a re¬ 
sidence of four years, having in a great measure satisfied 
his thirst of eastern learning, and made himself master of 
the Turkisli, Persian, ami Arabic tongues, lie returned in 
J629, laden witli curious MSS. which have ever since been 
valued among the richest treasures of the university library 
at Leyden. .\s soon as he was settled at home, ho began 
to think of making the best use of some of these niaiiuscripts 
by comiminicaiing them to the public; hut first printed an 
“Arabic Lexicon,” f()53, folio; and a new edition of 
“ Erpenius’s Grammar, enlarged with notes and additions 
to which also lie subjoined sexeial pieces of poetry, ex¬ 
tracted from the Arabian writers, particularly Tograi and 
Ababella. One purpose on which lie employed his know¬ 
ledge and intlnence cannot he too hielilv commended. He 
had been an eje-witness of the wretched state of Chris¬ 
tianity in the Mahometan countries, and with the com¬ 
passion of a Christian, resolved, therefore, to make his 
skill in their language serviceable to them. With this 
laudable view he procured an edition of the “ New Tes¬ 
tament” in the original language, with a translation into 
the vulgar Greek by an Archimandrite, which he prevailed 
with the States to present to the Greek church, groaning 
under tlie Mahometan tyranny ; and, as some of these 
Christians use the Arabic tongue in divine service, he took 
care to have dispersed among them an Arabic translation 
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of the confession of the reformed protestants, together 
with the catechism and liturgy *. 

Intent as he was in promoting religion and learning 
abroad, he did not neglect his dnty at home, which was 
now increased by the curators during his absence confer¬ 
ring upon him, in addition to the former, the professorship 
of mathematics, to which he was chosen in 1626. He dis¬ 
charged, however, the functions of both with the highest re¬ 
putation for forty years. He was also appointed interpreter 
in ordinary to tiie States, for tlic Arabic, Turkish, Persian, 
and other eastern languages ; for whieii he had an annual 
pension, and a present of a chain of gohl with a very 
beautiful medal, w'hich he wore as a badge of his oftiee. 
He went through the fatigue of all these duties with the 
le.ss diflicnlty, as he always enjo^'cd a good state of health, 
which he carefully preserved b}- strict temjjerance ; and 
his constitution was so firm, that in 1666, at the age of 
seventy, he travelled on foot from the Meuse to the Waal, 
a journey of fourteen hours. He died Sept. 28, 1667, as 
much respected for his virtue and piety, as for his talents 
and learning. 

Although entitled to the character of an universal scholar, 
ids chief excellence lay in philology and tlic languages; iiv 
which his application and skill were such, that tlgiiigli he 
did not begin seriously to study the Persian langiiagc till 
lie w'as fifty-four, he made liimst'll'so much a masli;r, as to 
write a large tlictionary of it, which wis printed at London, 
tn (.histcll’s “ Lexicon IL'ptaglotton.” He vvas not less 
actpiainted witli the 'I'lirkisli language ; and made such a 
progress in the Chinese, that he was alilc to reail and 
understand their books , thiuigii he began late in life to 
this study. Hesides the hooks which he finished and 
printed, he left several MSS. of others, which would have 
been no ways inferior to them, had he lived to complete 
them. He had begun a Geographical and Hisiurical Dic¬ 
tionary for the Eastern countries; wherein the names of 


* For this purpose he employed an 
Armenian, who uiuiersiood the vulj^ar 
Arabic, as whII as the phrases couse- 
ra’ated to religion; and could accoin- 
inodate Golius’s htyie to the capacity 
of every body; oiberwise his expres¬ 
sion miglit prohahly have been too 
sublime and abstruse. ttoliiis kf'pt 
this Armenian two year<( and a half at 
his house; and promised hnn the same 


pension that the State<i had granted to 
the Archimandrite, who translated the 
New Testament into vulgar tireck. 
Yet he did nut know whetluT the Siateg 
woulvi be at the expence, nor did he 
prop 08 e the matter to tiiem till the 
work was finished; however, they 
agreed to his proposal, and likewise 
made a handsome present to himself. 
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men and places throughout the east were explained. lie 
had long given expectations of a new edition of the “ Ko¬ 
ran,” with a translation and confutation of it. 

Amidst all this profound literature, his religion is said 
to have been plain and practical. He lamented and ab¬ 
horred ilie fact.ons and disputes, especially about indif¬ 
ferent matters, whidh disgraced Cbristianiiy, and there¬ 
fore had no inclination to enter into the controversies of 
his time. He married a lady of a very good family, and 
well allied, with whom he lived twenty-four years, and 
who survived him, together with two sons, who studied 
the civil law at Leyden, and became consideiablc men in 
Holland. 

Hi.s publications, besides those already noticed, were, 
1. “ 'I’lie Hi'tory of tiic Saracens, by J dmacin.” Erpcinus 
began the version, which Golins completed, and it was 
translated into English by Simon Ockley, Arabic professor 
at Can:bridge. 2. “ The Life of Tamerlane,” written in 
Arabic by an author of great reputation, Levden, 

He had proposed a second edition of this some time be¬ 
fore his death, and to print the text with vowels, with a 
translation and commentary. 3. “ Alfragaii’s Elenu nis of 
Astronomy,” with a new version, and learned commcnlaries 
vpon the first mm chapters, but lie did not live to carrv 
these further, and what we iiave was published alter Ins 
tleatli, in ICo'J, 4to.' 

GOLIUS (PeTEn), brother to the preceding, excelled 
likewise in the knowledge of tJic Arabic language, and 
taught it ill tbe seminary belonging to the f'arme/iies at 
Koine, into which order, much against liis brother’s will, 
lie entered very early, and now was of great service to 
those monks who were intended to be sent on missions 
into the east. Being himself appointed to tliis service, he 
visited every part of Syria and Palestine, and founded a 
inonastery ol‘his order on mount Libanus, over which he 
presided till be was recalled to Rome. While abroad be 
wrote a letter to his brother, inforniing him lliat iiisuad 
of the opposition and persecution which he expected, he 
had met with nothing hut civilities and caresses from per¬ 
sons of distinction, when they found that he was the 
brother of James Golius, whom they still remembered with 
the highest regard. At Home he was employed as one of 


i* GeQf Dict.>~-Groi)Ovii Punebr, Oralio Jac. Go)ii.-~Morerj.~-Saxii Onomast. 
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the principal assistants of Sorfiius Hisius, arciibishop of 
Damascus, in preparing his edition of the Arabic Bible, 
which was published in l(i71 by the direction of the col¬ 
lege “ De Propaganda.” After it was completed, Golius 
was appointed visitor of the missions of the East Indies, 
and died at Surat abotit 1673. He yvas author of transla¬ 
tions into Arabic of Thomas a Keinpis’ Imitation of Jesus 
Christ; of sermons on the Evangelists; an “ Historic Dis¬ 
course of St. Gregory of Uecapolisseveral small devo¬ 
tional pieces, and, a translation from Arabic into Latin, of 
a Collection of I’arablos and Proverbs.”* 

GOLTZIUS (Henry), a celebrated engraver and painter, 
was born in 1658, at Mnlbrec, in the duchy of Juliers; 
and learned his^art at Haerlem, where he married. An 
asthmatic disorder afterwards inclining him to travel ii» 
Italy, his friends remonstrated against this, but h^ an¬ 
swered, that “ he had rather die learning something, than 
live in such a languishing state.” Accordingly, he passed 
through most of the cliief cities of Germany, whero he 
visited the painters, and the curious; and went to Borne 
and Naples, where he studied the works of the best mas¬ 
ters, and designed a great number of jhcces after tliem 
'i'o prevent his being known, he passed Ibr his man’s ser- 
t int, pretending that he was mainiainod am! kept b}’ hint 
tor his skill in painting; and by this sira;agcin he came to 
lie.ir wliat was said of his works, witiioui hciiig known, 
wliich alTorded him no small amn-.eiiicnt as noil as inslriic- 
lii'ti. His disguise, Jiis diversimi, ilu- evercisi! of travel¬ 
ling, and the dilFereiit air of the coiinliics tliroiigli wliicli 
he travelled, had such an cCi'cvt upon his constitution, that 
h : recovt'ivd his former health iind vigour. He relapsed, 
however, some time after, and died at fJ.ierlem in 1617. 
Mr. Evelyn has given the I’ollowing U-stimonv of his merit 
as a graver; “ Henry Golt/.ins,” says he, “ was a Hol¬ 
lander, and wanted only a good and judicious choice, to have 
rendered him comparable to the profoundost masters that 
ever handled the biiriii; for never ilid any exceed ibis rare 
workman; witnes.s those tilings of bis after Gasporo Celio, 
&c.; and in particular his incomparable imttatiotts after 
Lucas Van Leyden, in The Passion, tbc Christns Morluus, 
or Pieta; and those other six pieces, in each of which he 
so accurately pursues Durer, Lucas, and some others of 
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the old masters, as makes it almost impossible to discern 

the ingenious fraiul.” As a painter he drew liis resources 

from the study of the anti<]iie, ot ilapluud, Polidoro, ami 
Michad Angelo; the last of nhom uppctirs to have hcen his 
faroiirhe, bat whoso faults he exaggerated in an out- 
rageous manner, seldom attaining any of his beauties. 
Hence his style of design is inflated and caricature ; and 
his expressions jtarticipatc of the same taste; but bis 
sense of hue in colour is rich, vigorous, and transparent. 
It is as an engraver, however, that he deserves the highest 
commendation, having never been surpassed, and seldom 
equalled in the command of the graver, and in freedom of 
execution.' 

GOLTZIUS (Hubert), a German antiquary, was born 
at Venloo, iif the duchy of Gneldres, in 1526. His father 
was painter, anil he was himself bred up in this art, 
learning the principles of it from L.amhert Lomhartl; but 
he seems to have quitted the pencil early in life, liaving a' 
particular turn to antiquity, and especially to the study of 
medals, to which he entirely devoted himself. He con¬ 
sidered medals as the very foundation of true history; 
and travelled through France, Germany, and Italy, in 
order to make collections, and to draw from them what 
lights he could. His reputation was so high in this respect, 
that the cabinets of the curious were every where open to 
him; and on the same account he was honoured with the 
freedom of the city of Home in 1567. He was the author 
of several excellent works, in all which he applies medals 
to the illustration of ancient history, and for the greater 
accuracy, had them printed in his own house, and cor¬ 
rected them himself. He also engraved the plates for the 
medals with his own hands. According!)-, his books were 
admired all over Kurope, and thought an ornament to any 
library; and succeeding antiquaries have bestowed the 
highest praises upon them. Lipsius, speaking of the 
“ Fasti Consularas,” says, that “ he knows not which to 
admire most, his diligence in seeking so many coins, his 
happiness in finding, or his skill in engraving them.” 
Some, however, have said that although his works abound 
M'ith erudition, they must be read with some caution. The 
fact seems to be, that all his works have many coins not yet 
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tbunJ in cabinets, because his own collection was unfor¬ 
tunately lost, yet the medals whicii he describes, and 
which were once looked upon as fictitious, arc yearly 
found really existent, and of undoubted anticjuity. A 
I'Vench writer compares him to I’liny the natural historian, 
who was thought to deal much in falsi hood, till lime drew 
the truth out of the well; so that as knowledge advances, 
most of his wonders acquire gradual confirmation. Yet it 
is certain tRat he was often imposed upon, and the caution 
above given is not unnecessary. His coins of the Homan 
tyrants, for instance, arc clearly false; for they bear pken. 
and COG. on the exergue, which maiks never occur on the 
real coins. It hasTteen also said that many errors of this 
naiure must be .committed by a man, whose love and vene¬ 
ration for Homan antiquities w'as such, tliat he ^ave to all 
hi^ children Homan names, such as Julius, Marcellus, Ac. 
CO that he might easily receive for antiques what w’cre not 
so, out of pure fondness for any thing of that kind. Upon 
this principle, it is probable, tli it he took, for his second 
wife, the widow of the aiititjuary Martinius Snietins ; whom 
lie married more for the sake of Smotiiis’s medals and in- 
smiptions than for any thing belonging to herself. She 
was his second wife, and a slirew, who made his latter days 
unhappy. He died at Bruges March 14, I.tS.I. 

11 is works arc, 1. “ Iniperatoruni fere timnimn Vit;r, ac 
vi\ic Imagines, a C. Julio Cresare ad (htrolnm V. e\ \ete- 
ribns iiumisiiiatibus,” Antwerp, 1557, foJ. afterwards irans- 
latcd into French, Italian, and Spanisli. 2. “ Fasti ma- 
gistratuuin et Triumphorum lloinanormn, ah urhc condita 
usque ad Augusti ohitiiin,” Bruges, 1566 atid 1571, folio. 
3. “ He origiue et statu populi Romani,” &c. Bruges, 1566, 
fol. Antwerp, 1618. 4. “Thesaurus rci Antiqnarii,” Ant. 

1579 and 1618, 4to. 5. “ Vita et res gestte U. Julii C.c- 
saris.” 6. “ Vita et res gestir Angusti Cmsaris,” Bruges, 
15.S0, fol. and Antwerp, 1617. 7. “ Historia Sieiliaj et 

Mugnae Graccise ex antiqnis numisinatibus,” Antwerp, 1644, 
lot. which Mr. Pinkerton recommends as an introduction 
to the study of the Greek coins. His whole works were 
republished at Antwerp in 1644 and 1645, in 5 vols. fol. 
by Baltba.sar Morctus, whose predticessor.s, the Plantins, 
had purchased Goltzius’s printing-materials and plates.* 
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GOMAR (Franci,^), one of tlie great opponents of Ar- 
niinins, and from wiiom the Calvinists were at one time 
called Goinarists, was burn at Bruges, Jan. 30, 15(i3. His 
father and nH)iber, who were protestants, retired into the 
palatinate in 1578, and sent him to Strasbiirgh to study 
tinder the celebrated John Sturtnius. 7'broe years after lie 
went to prosecute his studies at Newsiad, where the pro¬ 
fessors of Heidelberg found a refuge whe i Lewis, the elec- 
tor ])alutine, bad banished them because thef^ were lun 
Lutherans. In 1582 he came to England, and heard at 
Oxford the divinity lectures of Dr. John Uainolds, and ai 
Cambridge those of Dr. William Whitaker, and at ibii 
latter university he was admitted to thetlcgree of iiachelor 
of divinity, June, I58+. The elector Lewis dying in 1583, 
prince Casimir, his brother, restored the prolessors of 
Heidelberg, to which place Goniar returned from Cam¬ 
bridge, and spent two years. In 1587 he accepted an in¬ 
vitation from the Flemish church at Franefort to be their 
minister, and exercised the functions of that office until 
1593, when his flock were dispersed by persecution. I’he 
following year he was appointed professor of divinity at 
Leyden, but before entering ujjon the office, he took his 
degree of doctor at Heidelberg. Here be remained quietly 
until ITiOS, when bis colleague Arminius began to place 
himself at the head of a party, known by his name ever 
since, and Gumarus resisted him with a i^eal which his 
enemies have construed into bigotry and intolerance. The 
truth seems to have been that Arminius and his followers, 
while they disputed with equal warmth, chose to repre¬ 
sent the subjects of their disputes as matters of ludifl'erence 
which need not interrupt church-fellowship, while Goma- 
nis considered them as essentials. Vorstius having suc¬ 
ceeded Arminius, (iomarus foresaw only a renewal of the 
controversy under such a colleague, and retired to Mid- 
dleburgb in 1611, where he preached and read lectures 
until J614. He was then invited by the university of Sau- 
mur to be professor of divinity, and four years after he 
exchanged this for the professorship of divinity and He¬ 
brew at Groningen, where he remained during the rest of 
his life. The only times when he was absent were, once 
when he attended the synod of Dort, where the errors of 
Arminius were condemned; and again when he went to 
Leyden in 1633 to revise the translation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. He died Jan. 11, 1641. His various works, most 
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of which had been puhJishod separalciy, were printed to¬ 
gether at Amsterdam in 1644, Ibl. He was a man of ac¬ 
knowledged abilities, especially in the Oriental languages.' 

GOMBAULD (John Ot.inu de), a I'leiich poet, was 
born in 1567, at St. Just dc Lussac, near Krouage in 
Saintongue. He was a gentleman by birth, and his breed¬ 
ing was suitable to it. Alter a foundation of grammar- 
learning, he finished his studies at Hourdeaux; and having 
gone throngh most of the liberal sciences, under the best 
masters of his time, be betook himself to Paris, in the 
view of making the most of his parts; for, being the cadet 
of a fourth marriage by his father, his patrimonial finances 
were a little short. At Paris, he soon introduced himself 
to the knowledge of the polite world, by sonnets, epi¬ 
grams, and other small poetical pieces, which were gene¬ 
rally applauded: but, reaping little other benefit, he was 
obliged to use the strictest (Econom)', to support a tolera¬ 
ble llgiire at court, till the assassination of the king by 
Kavill.ic, in 1610, provoked every muse in France. 'J’he 
subject was to the last degree interesting, and our poet 
exerted bis talent to the utmost in some verses which 
pleased the queen-regent, Mary dc Medicis, so highly, 
that she rewarded him with a pension of 1200 crowns ; nor 
was there a man of his condition, that had moic free access 
to her, or was more kindly received by her. He was also 
in the same favour with the succeeding regent, Anne of 
Austria, during the minority of Lewis XIV. 

In the mean time, he was constantly seen at those meet¬ 
ings of all the persons of quality and merit, which were 
kejit at the house of Mad. llambouillet. 'J'his was like a 
small choice court, less numerous indeed than that of the 
Louvre, hut, had charms which entirely engaged the 
heart of Gombauid ; and he frequented it with great plea¬ 
sure, as well as with more assiduity than any other, the 
Louvre not excepted. Thus he passed his time in a way 
the most agreeable to a poet, and at length devoted him¬ 
self entirely to the belles lettres. He published several 
things, of which the most admired was his “ Endymion,” 
a romance in prose. It was printed in 1624. 2. “ Ama- 

rantba, a Pastoral.” 3. A volume of “ Poems.” 4. A 
volume of “ Letters,” all published before 1652. He was 
now accounted one of those choice spirits, who make up 
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the ministry in the republic of letters, and form the 
schemes of its advancement. In this employ vre find him 
ainong those few men of wit, whose meetings in 1626 gave 
vise to the Academy of Belles l.ettres, founded by cardinal 
llichelieu; and, accordingly, be became a member of that 
society at its first institution. He was one of the three 
who was apjiointed to examine the statutes of the new 
academy in 1643, and he afterwards finished memoirs for 
completing them. On March 12, 1636, he read a dis¬ 
course before the academy upon “ Je ne stjai tjnoi,” which 
was the sixth of those that for some jears were pronounced 
at their meetings the first day of every week. 

He lived many years in the enjoyment of these honours, 
and had his fortune increased by an additional pension 
from M. Seguier, chancellor of P rance. These marks of 
esteem do honour to his patrons, for he openly professed 
the reformed religion, allliougli in such a manner as to 
avoid giving olfence, or shocking the prejudices of those 
with whom he associated. He had always enjoyed very 
good health; but, as he was one day walking in his room, 
which was customary with him, his foot slipped ; and, fall¬ 
ing down, he hurt himself so, that he was obliged almost 
constantly to keep his bed to the end of his life, which 
lasted near a century. However, in 1657, when at the 
age of 90, be published a large collection of epigrams; 
and, many years after, a tragedj' called “ Danaidcs.” 
I'iiis was some time before his death ; which did not hap¬ 
pen till 1666. In manners he was modest and regular, 
sincere in his piety, and proof against all temptations^ He 
was of a hot and hasty temper, much inclined to anger, 
though he had a grave and reserved countenance. He was 
also a man of wit, and not always very guarded in the use 
of it. Having shown one of his performances to cardinal 
Kichclieu, he said “ Here are some things 1 do not under¬ 
stand.”—“ I'iiat is not my fault,” answered Gombauld, 
and the cardinal wisely affected not to hear him. His post- 
Piumous works were printed in Holland in 1673, with this 
title, “ Traites & Lettres de Moyjieur Goinbanld s,ur la 
Religion.” They contain religious discourses, and were 
most esteemed of all his works by himself; he composed 
them from a principle of charity/ with a design to convert 
the catholic.s, and confirm the protestants in their faith. ‘ 
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GOMBERVILLE (Marin le Roi), Sieurde, an ingeni¬ 
ous Krench writer, was born at Cbevrouse, in llie diucesn 
of Paris, or as some say in Paris itself, in 1599. lie was 
early distinguished by soni6 successful publications which 
had given him a literary reputation, and made him he en¬ 
rolled among the number assembled by cardinal Richelieu 
for the purpose of founding the French academy in 1635, 
His first publications were romances and works of a light 
nature, but at the age of forty-five he formed the resolu¬ 
tion of consecrating his pen to religion, and adopted a 
penitentiary course of life, which some think was more 
strict at the commencement than at the termination of it. 
He died June I t, 167 k One of the most curious of his 
works, “ La doctrine des Manirs, tirec do la philosophic 
des Stoiques, representec en cent tableaux,” 1646, fol. is 
perhaps now more admired for the plates than for the letter¬ 
press. 'I hey are engraved by Peter Daret from designs 
by Otho Va nins. In this work Gomberville assumes the 
disguised name of ’^Phalassius Bas'dides (Tdarin le Itoi) 
His romances were *'* Caritec,” “ Polcxandro,” “ Cythe- 
rea,” and “ La jeune Alcidianc,” published in 1733 by 
luadamc Gomez, wlio says that Gomberville left merely an 
outline of it. His other works were, 1. “ Relation do la 
riviere des Amazones,” 1632, 2 vols. 12mo. 2. “ Memoires 
de Louis de Gonzague, due de Nevers,” 1665, 2 vols. fol. 
3. “ Discours des vertus et des vices de I'histoire,” 1620, 
4to, and various pieces of sacred poetry, &c. ‘ 

GOMF.RSAL (Roreri), a divine and poet of the seven- 
toentli century, was bom at London in 1600, whence, he 
was sent by Ins father in 1614 to Christ church, Oxford, 
where, soon alter his being entered, ho was elected a stu¬ 
dent on the royal foundation. At about seven years stand¬ 
ing, he here took his degrees of baclielor and master of 
arts, and before he left the university, which was in 1627, 
he had the degree of bachelor of divinity conferred on him. 
Being now in orders, he distinguished himself as a preacher 
at the university. For some time, during the plague at 
Oxford, he resided at Flower in Morthamptonshire, and was 
afterwards vicar of Thorncombe in Devonshire, where it is 
probable that he resided till his death, which was in 1646. 
He was accounted a good preacher, and printed a volume 
of “ Sermons,” Lond. 1634, which were well esteemed. 
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As a devotee to the Muses, he published several poems; 
particularly a sort of heroic attempt, called the “ Levite’s 
Revenge,” being meditations, in verse, on the 19th and 
20th chapters of Judges, and a tragedy called “ Lodowic k 
Sforza, duke of Milan,” 1C32, 12mo, Both were reprinted 
with a few occasional verses in 1633, 12ino, reprinted 
in 1638.' 

GOMEZ DE CtviDAD Reaj. (Alvarez), a Spanish La¬ 
tin pofet, was born in 1488 at Gnadalaxara in Spain, and 
was page of honour to archduke Charles, aftervvar<ls em¬ 
peror. He possessed a great fac ility in writing Latin veise, 
which is seen by his “ Thalia Chrixtiann,” or the trimnph 
of Jesus Christ, in twenty-live hooks: “Musa Paulina,” 
or the epistles of St. Paul, in elegiac verse : the Proverbs 
of Solomon, and other works of a similar kind ; but his 
poem on the order of the golden lleecc, published in 1.540, 
Svo, entitled “ De Prim ipis Biirgundi Militia qnain Vcl- 
leris aurei vocant,” is perhaps the only one now read, and 
more suitable to his talents than the preceding, in which 
he introduced a tasteless mixture of pagan and Christian 
personages. He died July If, 1538.* 

GOMEZ deCastuo (Ai.vahez), was born at St Euhilia, 
near Toledo, in 1515, and was educated at Alcala, where 
be obtained a high character for diligence and learning. 
He W.IS p.ilroiiized h) Philip II. who eng;i;.'ed him to pre¬ 
pare a» eJilion of the works of Isidore, vvliicli death pre- 
\cnted him from completing. It was afterwards tinislied 
and published by J(;iin Grialns. He wa.s aiithor ol' many 
wufks; hut the niou (•■.tcenicd is a “Life of Cardinal 
Ximene.s,” 15G9, folio, and afterwards inserted in a collec¬ 
tion of the writers on .Spanish lii.story. Gomez died in 1580.* 
GOMEZ (Maodali-.n Angelica Pois.son ije), a French 
lady, whose romances and talcs arc known in this country 
by translations, was the dangbte^r of Paul Poisson, a player, 
and was born at Paris in 16.84. ^ She was courted by M. de 
Gomez, a Spanish gentleman of small fortune, who, know¬ 
ing her talents, foresaw many advantages from an union 
with her, while she, in accepting him, appears to have 
been deceived concerning his circumstances. Her works, 
however, procured some pensions, by whicli she was ena¬ 
bled to live at St. Germain-en-l.aye till 1770, in which 
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year she died, respected by all who knew her. This lady 
left some tragedies, which may be found in her “ Miscel* 
laiieous Works,” 12mo, but were all unsuccessful, and a 
great number of romances. “ Les Journees Amusantes,” 

S vols.; “ Crementine,” 2 vols.; “ Anecdots Persanes,” 2 
vols.; “ Hist, du Comte d’Oxford,” one vol.; “ La Joune 
Alcidiane,” 3 vols. (see GoMBEitvlLi.K); “ Les CentNou- 
velles Nouvelles,” 36 parts comprised in 8 vols. Tlu'se 
are all well written, and with great delicacy, and were at 
one time very popular in France. * 

CONDI. See RF.TZ. 

GONF.T (.loHN Bai'TXST), a learned Doniiisiran, was 
born at Beziers in 1616. After hat in:; gone into tfie church, 
and been admitted to the degree of doctor of divinity by 
the university of Bourdeaux in I640J he held the profes¬ 
sorship of theology in that university till 1671, vd.eii he 
was appointed provincial among the Doiniiiicaii friars. He 
died at Beziers in 1681. lie was anihor of a system of 
divinity, entitled “ Clypa;ns Theolngiiu Thoniisiiea;, contra 
novos ejus impugnatores,” Bonr.leau.x, 1(;66, in eighteen 
tolunies, 12nio, afterwards enlarged in five volumes, folio. 
Ho was likewise author of a “ Mannatc 'rhomistanim, scu 
brevis Thcologiic Ciirsu.s,” which has passed through dif¬ 
ferent editions, of which the best was published at Lyon.s 
ill 1681; and “ Dissertatio Theologiea de Prohabilitate.” * 

GONGOllA (l.RWis De), a Spanish poet, was horn at 
Cordova, in 1.562, of a very distinguished family. He 
studied at Salamanca, and was knou n to have a talent for 
Xioetrv, though ho never could be prevailed on to jiuhlish 
any thing. Going into orders, he was made chaplain to 
the king, anti prebendary of the cinirch of Cortlova, in 
which station he died, in 1627. His works are all posthu¬ 
mous, and consist of sonnets, elegies, heroic verses, a 
comedy, a tragedj’, &c. and have been piihlished several 
times under the title of ” Ohras de Doin. Louis de Gon- 
gora-y-Argore,” 4to. 7’he host edition is that with notes 
by D. Garcia de Salcedo Coroiicl, Madrid, 1636—1648, 

3 vols. 4to. The Spaniards have so high an idea of this 
poet, as to entitle him prince of the poets of their ..nation, 
and notes and commentaries have been written on his 
works; hut he is not free from alfectation in the use of 
figures, a false suhliuie, and an obscure and embarrassed 
diction. ’ ' 
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GONZAGA (Lucretia), a lady of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, remarkable for her wit and high birth, is chicfiy 
Itnown, and that very iinperiectly, from a collection of 
her letters, printed at Venice in 1552. By these she ap¬ 
pears to have been learned, and somewhat of a critic in 
Aristotle and ^Eschylus. All the wits of her time are full 
of their encomiums on her : and Hortensio Landi, besides 
singing her praises most zealously, dedicated to her a 
piece, “ Upon moderating the passions of the soul,” writ¬ 
ten in Italian. It, however, it be true that this Horatio 
Landi wrote the whole of the letters attributed to I.ucretia, 
it is difficult to know what to believe of the history of the 
latter. Her marriage at the age of fourteen with John 
Paul Manfroui was unhafipy. He engaged in a cotispiracy 
against the duke of Ji’errara; was detectcil and imprisoned 
by him; hut, though condetnued, not put to death. I.ii- 
cretiii, in this emergency, applied to ail the powers iti 
Kuropc to intvrccdo for him ; and even solicited tlic grand 
signior to make himself muster of the castle, where her 
husband was kept. During this time, although she was not 
permitted to visit him, they could write to each other. But 
all her endeavours were vain ; for he died in prison in 1552, 
having .shewn such an impatience under his misfortunes as 
made it iinaginod he lost his senses. She never would 
listen afterwards to any proposals of marriage, though se¬ 
veral were made her. Of tour children, which she had, 
there were but two daughters left, whom she placed in 
nunneries. All that came from her pen was so mneb es¬ 
teemed, that a collection was made even of the notes she 
wrote to her servants : several of which are to be met with 
in the above-mentioned edition of her letters. She died 
at Mantua in 1 576.' 

GOODAL (Walter), a Scotch aniiquar)', the eldest 
son of John Goodal, a farmer in Banfshirc, Scotland, was 
born about 1706. In 172.'{ he entered himself a student in 
King’s college, Old Aberdeen, but did not continue there 
long enough to take a degree. In 1730 he obtained em¬ 
ployment in the Advocates’ library, Edinburgh, of which 
he was formally appointed librarian in 1735. He now as¬ 
sisted the celebrated Thomas Rnddiman in compiling the 
catalogue of that library, upon the plan of the “ Biblio¬ 
theca Cardinalis Impcrialis,” and it was published in folio 
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in 1742. About the same time he projected a life of Mary 
queen of Scots, to whose cause he was inflexibly devoted ; 
but this design appears to have been relinquished for his 
publication, entitled “ An Kxainination of the Letters said 
to be written by Mary to James earl of Bothwell,” 1754, 
2 vols. 8vo, in which he endeavoured to prove these letters 
to be Ibrgeries. In this work it is said that he had done 
more, liad he had less prejudice, and greater coolness, lie 
certainly had diligence of research, sagacity of investiga¬ 
tion, and keenness of remark ; but his zeal sometimes car¬ 
ried him out of his course, his prejudice often blunted his 
acuteness, and his desire of recrimination never failed to 
enfeeble the strength of his criticism. In 1754 Jie pnb- 
lishetl an edition, with emendatory notes, of sir .lohn Scot’s 
“Staggering state f)f Scots Statesmen,” and wrote a pre¬ 
face iind life to sir James Balfour’s “ l*racticks.” He con¬ 
tributed also to Keitii’s “ New Catalogue of Scotch 
Bishops,” and jiubhshed an edition of Fordiin’s “ Scoti- 
chronicon,” which wnis not executed with judgment. His 
jnticnJnction to it uas a/terwards translated into English, 
and pnblislied at London in J7d;>. He died July 2S, 1766, 
in very poor circumstiinces, owing to a habit of intemper¬ 
ance. * 

GOODMAN (f’liiiisTOi-fii'U), a noted puritan, who has 
been sometimes classed among the reformers of religion in 
Scotland, was born at Cii'ster aliont 1520, and in 15:)i; 
enteied a student of Brazennose college, Oxford, where he 
,took both degrees in arts. In 1 5+7 he was constitute<l one* 
ot tile senior students of Chri.st church, of the foundation 
of Henry VHI. About the end of tlie reign of king Ed¬ 
ward VI. lie was admitted to tlie reading of the .sentences, 
and chosen divinity lecturer of tlie university. On the 
accession of queen Mary he was obliged to quit the king¬ 
dom, with many other protestaiits, and retire to Eranefort. 
Here he became in\.rived in tbe disputes which arose 
among tbe English exiles respecting forms of tlivine wor¬ 
ship, some adhering to the model of the church of Eng¬ 
land, as far as appeared in the Book of Common Prayer, 
and others, among whom was Goodman, contending for a 
more simple form. After these disputes had occasioned a 
separation among men whose common suflerings might 
haremadc them overlook lesser matters, Goodman went 


* lAfo of Ru<3U!ma»> by Mr, ^ileorjfo Chalmers, pp. 107. I»j7, 
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to Geneva, where he and the celebrated John Knox were 
chosen pastors of the English church, and remained there 
until the death of queen Mary. While there he assisted 
Knox in compiling “ The Book of Common Order,” which 
was used as a directory of worship in their congregations, 
and he is said to have taken a part in the Geneva transla¬ 
tion of the Bihle. On the accession of queen Elizabeth, 
he went into Scotland, where, in 1560, he was appointed 
minister at St. Andrew*s, and in other respects by his pub¬ 
lic services assisted in establishing the reformation in that 
nation. About 1565 he removed to England, and accom¬ 
panied sir Henry Sidney in his expedition against the rebels 
in Ireland, in the character of chaplain. In 1571 he was 
cited before archbishop Parker, for having published, du¬ 
ring his exile, a book answering the question “ How far 
superior powers ought to be obeyed of their subjects, and 
wherein they may be lawfully, by God’s word, obeyed and 
resisted ?” This had been written against the tyrannical' 
proceedings of queen Mary; but, as his positions were of a 
kind too general not to be applicable to sovereigns of ano¬ 
ther description, and become an apology for rebellion, he 
consented to a recantation, and an avowal of his loyalty to 
queen Elizabeth. He lived many years after this, and was 
preacher at Chester, where he died in 1601, or 1602 . 
Besides the above mentioned, he wrote “ A Commentary 
on Amos,” but not, as Wood says, “The first blast of the 
Trumpet against the monstrous regiment of Women,” 
which was written by Knox.' 

GOODMAN (GoorREY), an English prelate, and the 
only one who forsook the church of England for that of 
Rome since the reformation, was born at Ruthvyn in Den¬ 
bighshire, 1583. He was educated at Westminster school, 
whence, in 1600, he went to Trinity college, Cambridge. 
After taking orders, he got the living of Stapleford Abbots 
in Essex in 1607. Becoming acknowledged at court as a 
celebrated preacher, he obtained in 1617, a canonry of 
Windsor; in 1620, the deanery of Rochester, and in 1625 
was consecrated bishop of Gloucester. In 1639, he re¬ 
fused to sign the seventeen canons of doctrine and disci¬ 
pline drawn up in a synod, and enjoined by archbishop 
Laud, who, after admonishing him three times, procured 

* Ath. Ox. »»1. 1.—Strype’s Life of Parker, p. 43, 491.—ScoU’s lives of 
4e Beoteb Beibrncn.—Peek’s finiilcrau, vot. I. 
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him to be suspended, and it appeared soon after that he 
w;)s in all principles a Roman catholic. After this, and 
during the icbellion, he lived privately in Westminster, 
employing much of his time in researches in the Cottonian 
library. Ilo died, in the open profession of popery, Jan. 
19,105.5. lie wrote, 1. “ The Fall of Man, and Corruption 
of Nature, proved by reason,” 1610, 16‘2-1-, 4to. 2. “Ar¬ 
guments and Animadversions on Dr. George Hackwil’s 
Apology for Divine Providence.” 3. “ The two mysteries 
of Christian Religion, viz. the Trinity and Incarnation, 
explicate.!,” 1653, 4to. 4. “An Actount of his Sull’er- 
ings,” 1650. 5. “The Court of King James by Sir An¬ 

thony Wehlon reviewed,” a MS. in the Bodleian. * 

GOODilK^U (Thomas), an eminent English prelate, 
was the .second son of Edward Goodrich of East Kirby in 
Lincolnshire. He was admitted jicnsioncr of Benc’t col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, soon after 1500, became fellow of Jesus 
college ill 1510, commenced M. A. in 1514, and the fol¬ 
lowing year was proctor of the ulliversity^ Being of a 
studious turn, lie matie great proficiency in .several branches 
of learning, particularly in the civil and canon laws. In 
1529, he was appointed one of the syndics to return an 
answer from the university of Cambridge, concerning the 
lawfulness of king Henry VIII.’s marriage with queen Ca¬ 
therine : and from his readiness to oblige the king in that 
business, was recommended to his royal favour. He was 
presented to the rectory of St. Peter’s Cheap in London, 
by cardinal Wolsey, at that time commendatory of the 
monastery of St. Alban’s; and soon after was made canon 
of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, and chaplain to the king. 
On the death of Dr. West, bi.shop of Ely, his nephew and 
godson Dr. Nicholas Ifawkins, archdeacon of Ely, at thal 
time the king’s ambassador in foreign parts, was designed 
to succeed him; but he dying before his consecration 
could be effected, the king granted his licence to the prior 
and convent, dated March 6, 1534, to choose themselves a 
bishop; who immediately elected in their chapter-house 
the 17th of the same month, Thomas Goodrich, S.T.P. 
which was confirmed by the archbishop April 13th follow¬ 
ing, in the parish church of Croydon. 

Being a zealous promoter of the reformation, soon after 

• Fuller’s Church Hist. Book XI. p. 170.—Worthies.—Gent. Mag. vol. 
LXXVIIl.—Lloyd’s Memoirs, tolio, p. 601.—Usher’s Life and tiCtters, p. 
553—Dadd’s Ch. Hist. vol. Ill, 
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his arrival he visited the prior and convent of Ely; and 
next year sent a mandate to all the clergy of his diocese, 
dated at Somershani June 27, 1535, with orders to erase 
the name of the pope out of all their books, and to pub¬ 
lish in their chnrohes that the pope had no further autho¬ 
rity in this kingdom. This mandate is printed in Bent- 
ham’s “ History of Ely Cathedral,” together with his in¬ 
junctions, dated from fily, Oct. 21, 1541, to the clergy,” 
to see that all images, relics, tablo-monnnieiits of miracles, 
shrines, &c. he so totally denioli-»hcd and obliterated, with 
all speed and diligence, that no remains or memory might 
be found of them for the future.” These injunctions were 
so completely executed in his cathedral, and other churches 
in the diocese of Ely, that no traces remain of manv fa¬ 
mous shrines and altars, which formerly were the r)l)jects 
of frequent resort, nor any signs at all that they had ever 
existed. 

In 1540 he was appointed by the convocation to be one 
of the revi.sers of the translation of the New Testament, 
and St.John’s gospel was allotted to his share, lie was 
also nniiied one of the commissioners for reforming the ec- 
clesiHstical Imvs, both by Henry VIII. and Edward VI. as 
well as by the university of C'ambridge ; and had a hand itt 
compiling the ” Common Prayer Book” of the chiircli of 
England, 1548; and likewise “ I’lie Institution of a Chris¬ 
tian Man,” which was called the Bishops’ Book, ns being 
composed by archbishop Cranmer, and the bishojis 
Stokesly, Gardiner, Sampson, Repps, Goodrich, Latimer, 
Shaxtoii, Fox, Barlow, &c. Besides this, he was of the 
privy council to king Henry VIII. and Edward VI. and em¬ 
ployed !)y them in several embassies, and other business 
of the state. In 1551, he was made lord chancellor of 
England, in the room of lord Rich, which office he dis¬ 
charged with singular reputation of integrity, though in 
niatu;rs of religion he was suspected by some, of too much 
<ii.sposition to temporize in favour of popery, upon the 
accession of queen Mary; and Dodd, tiiough somewhat 
faintly, claims him as a popish bishop. It is certain he 
was suffered to retain his bishopric to his death, although 
the seals were taken from him. He was esteemed a patron 
of learned men; and expended large sums in building and 
embellishing his palaces, particularly at Ely, where the 
gallery carries tokens of his munificence. He died at 
^haiu May 10, 1554 ; and was buried in the middle 
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o.f tlie presbytery of his cathedral church, under a marble, 
with his effigies in brass, mitred, in his pontifical habit, 
and tlie great seal, as lord chancellor, in one of his hands, 
and an inscription round it.' 

GOODWIN (John), one of the most violent of the re¬ 
publican sectaries in the time of Char'es I. but whom no 
.sect seems to own, was born in 159 j, and educated at 
Queen’s college, Catnbridge. In ItiJ'J he was presented 
to the living ot .St. .''tenhon’s, Coleman-street, irom which 
he \v<ts turned out by what was called the “ committee for 
plundered uunisters,” because he refused to baptise the 
children of his p.arish promiscuously, and refused to ad¬ 
minister the sacrament to his whole ]tarish. He was an 
independent, and carried on many warm disputes with the 
presbyterian party. What was more singular in these days, 
was his embracing the .irniiiii.tn doctrines, vviiicii he de¬ 
fended with great vigour both by the pulpit and press; 
and such was the general turbulence of i,i> loinper, and 
conceit in Ids own opinions, that be is said to have been 
against every man, and every man aga.nsi him. Being a 
decided rejmblicaii, lie peculiarly gran lied the savage spi- 
lit of the times by promoting the condemnation of the 
king, which he afterwards endeavoureil to justify in a 
pamphlet called “ The Obstructors of .liistice,” the wicked¬ 
ness, absurdity, and impiety of which Mr. Neal has very 
eandidly exposed. At tiie restoration it was thought he 
would have been excepted from the act of indemnity, but, 
although he afterwards was permitted to live, a proclama¬ 
tion was issued in 1660 against tlie above pamphlet, and 
Jn that ho is stated to have been “ late of Coloman-street, 
clerk,” and to ha\e Hcd. His pamphlet was burnt by the 
hands of the hangman. Keturning afterwaivls, he kept a 
private conventicle in Coleman-street, where he died in 
ICG.5. His works, now in very little repute, arc chiefly 
theological,among whicli the following may he mentioned: 
“ Redemption Redeemed,” in folio. “ The divine Autho¬ 
rity of the Scriptures,” 4to ; “ An ICxposition of the Ninth 
Cliaptcr of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans,” 4to. * 

GOODWIN (Thomas), a famous nonconformist of the 
independent class, was born in 1600 at llolesby in Norfolk, 

* Bentham's Hist, of Kly.—Master’s Hist, of C. C. (\ (?.—Burnet’s Reforma¬ 
tion, vol. II. p.'’7/i —SfrypeS Craiuner, pp. 30, 51, 134, JS5, 

i!37, .'>03, 304, 412.—Sirypt’s Paiker, p. 1C, 30, 
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and was sent, when he was thirteen years old, to Christ 
Church college, Cambridge, where ho took bis bachelor’s de¬ 
gree in 1617, and applied himself wait so mucli diligence to 
his Studies, as to attract much notice in ihc university. In 
1619 he was removed to Catherine-hall, of wnic h lie be¬ 
came a fellow. Having taken orders, he was cleeicd lec¬ 
turer of Trinity church, in Cambridge, in 16:18; in 1630 
he took his degree of B.D. and in 16.<2 he was presented 
by the king to the vicarage of the same church. In these 
employments he was greatly admired and follow'ed by the 
puritans, who began to look up to him as a leader, but be¬ 
coming dissatisfied with the terms of Conformity, he re¬ 
linquished his preferments, and quitted the university in 
1634, and to avoid the consequences of his nonconfor¬ 
mity, went afterwards to Holland, where he was chosen 
pastor to an independent congregation at Arnheim. When 
the parliament had usurped all church authority, he re¬ 
turned to London, and became a member of the assembly 
of divines, with whom, however, he did not always agree. 
But bis attachment to the independent party contributed 
to render him a favourite with Cromwell, through ^hose 
influence be was, in 1649, made one of the commissibnera 
for the approbation of public preachers, and also appointed 
president of Magdalen college, Oxford. Here he formed 
a meeting upon the independent plan, or rather convened 
the college into a meeting of that description, but was not 
inattentive to the interests of learning. His intimacy and 
favour with Cromwell seems to have been fatal to liis good 
sense, and probably the usurper’s hypocrisy deceived him. 
When he attended Cromwell upon his death-bed, he was 
overheard to express himself with presumptuous confidence 
on the protector’s recovery; and when the event proved 
him mistaken, he exclaimed in a subsequent prayer to 
God, “ thou hast deceived us, and we are deceived.” But 
he was not the only one of the nonconformists of that 
age who fancied themselves endued with extraordinary 
powers. After the restoration he was ejected from Ox¬ 
ford, and retired to London, where he was permitted to 
continue in the exercise of the ministry till his death in 
1679. He was buried in Bunhill-fields, where a monument 
was erected to his memory, with a long Latin inscription. 
He was certainly a considerable scholar, and a learned and 
eminent divine. In the register at Oxford he is described 
** in scriptts in re tbeologica quamplurimis Oibi notus.” 
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fie>waf a high Calvinist; but, while he zealously enforced 
what he conceived to be the doctrines of Christianity, he 
did not forget to enforce by every incitement in his power 
the necessity of pure moral conduct. He was author of 
numerous pious and controversial pieces, sermons, expo¬ 
sitions, &c. some of which were printed during his life-time, 
and inserted, after his death, in a collection of his works 
published in five volumes folio.' 

GOOGK (BARNABy) was a celebrated poet and transla¬ 
tor, who lived in the sixteenth century, but of whom little 
is know n, unless that he was educated at Christ’s College, 
Ciuiibridge, whence he removed to Staples Inn. Mr. 
Ellis conjectures that he might have been born about 1558. 
We have no doubt that he was the same IJarnaby Googe 
who was a relation and retainer to sir William Cecil, queen 
Elizabeth’s minister, and who was gentleman-pensioner to 
the queen. Mr. Cburton thinks, with great probability, 
that he was the father of Barnaby Googe, master of Mag¬ 
dalen college, Cambridge, who was incorporated at Ox¬ 
ford in Au}>ust 1605, when king Janies was there. In 1563 
he published a very elegant little volume, now of the 
greatest rarity, entitled “Eglogs, Epitaphs, and Sonnetes.” 
One of the sonnets, superior, as the rest arc, in point of 
harmony, to most of the productions of those days, is ad¬ 
dressed to Alexander Nowell, afterwards the celebrated 
dean of St. Paul’s, and reprinted in Mr. Churton’s ela¬ 
borate life of that divine. It is said there are only two 
copies of this volume in existence, one in the possession of 
Mr. Ilebcr, who purchased it at George Steevens’s sale, and 
the other in the library of Trinity college, Cambridge. 
Googe’s principal translation was the “ Zodiake of Life,” 
from Marccllus Palingenius Stcllatus, a very moral, but 
tiresome satire, perfectly unconnected with astronomy, the 
author merely distinguishing each of the twelve books of 
his poem by the name of a celestial sign. The first three 
books appeared in 1560, and the first six in 1561; the whole 
was printed complete in 1565, 12mo. In 1570 he translated 
from Naogcorgus, a poem on Antichrist; in 1577, Here- 
bach’s teconomical treatise on agriculture; and in 1579, 
Lopes de Mendoza’s Spanish proverbs, and afterwards 
Aristotle’s “ Table of the Ten Categories.” The few spe- 
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cimens published from these very rare works are highly 
favourable to the author’s talents and principles.' 

GORDON (Alexander), a native of Scotland, was an 
excellent draughtsman, and a good Grecian, who resided 
many years in Italv, visited most parts of that country, and 
had also travelled into France, Germany, &c. In 1736 
he was appointed secretary to the society for the encou¬ 
ragement of learning, with an annual salary of 50f. which 
be resigned in I73t>. In the same year (1736) he suc¬ 
ceeded Dr. Stukcley as secretary to the society of anti¬ 
quaries, which office he resigned in 1741 to Mr. Joseph 
Ames, and was for a short time secretary to the Egyptian 
club, composed of gentlemen who had visited Egypt, viis. 
lord Sandwich, Dr. Shaw', Dr. Pococke, &c. In 1741 he 
went to Carolina with governor Glen, where, besides a 
grant of land, he had several offices, such as register of 
the province, &c.; and died about 1750, a justice of the 
peace, leaving a handsome estate to his family. He pub¬ 
lished, 1. “ Itinerarinm Septentrionalc, or a Jotirncy 
through most parts of the counties of .Scotland, in two 
parts, with 66 copper-plates, 1726,” folio. 2. “ Adili- 
tions and Corrections, by way of supplement, to the I^ne- 
rarium Septentrionalc ; containing several dissertations on, 
and descriptions of, Roman antiquities, discovered in Scot¬ 
land since publishing the said Itinerary. Together with 
observations on other ancient monuments found in the 
North of England, never before published, 1732,” folio. 
A Latin edition of the “ Itinerarium,” including the Sup¬ 
plement, was printed in Holland, in 1731. 3. “The Lives 
of pope Alexander VI. and his son Csrsar Borgia, compre¬ 
hending the wars in the reign of Charles VHI. and Lewis 
XII. kings of France; and the chief transactions and revo¬ 
lutions in Italy, from 1492 to 1516. With an appendix of 
original pieces referred to in the work, 1729,” folio. 4. 

A complete History of the ancient Amphitheatres, more 
particularly regarding the Architecture of these buildings, 
and in particular that of Verona, by the marquis Scipio 
Maffei; translated from the Italian, 1730,” 8vo, after¬ 
wards enlarged in a second edition. 5. “An Essay to¬ 
wards explaining the Hieroglyphical Figures on the Cof¬ 
fin of the ancient Mummy belonging to capt. William 

' Phillips’s Thratrum edited by sir E. Brydges.—Churton’s Life of Nowell.--. 
Warton’s Hist, of Poetry.—Strype’s Ipfe of Parker, p. 144.—Ellis’s Specimens, 
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Lcthieullier, 1737,” folio, with cuts. 6. “Twenty-five 
plates of all the Egyptian Mummies, and other Egyptian 
Antiquities in England,” about 1739, folio.* 

GORDON (BERNAun), a French physician of the thir¬ 
teenth century, is said to have conferred honour on the 
medical faculty of Montpellier, wliere he began to teach 
and to practise In 1285. As was the custom of the time, 
he took his surname from the place of his birth (Gordon, in 
Rouvergnc), and called him.scif Bcrnardus de Gordonio, 
and not Gordonus, as it is commonly written. According 
to the accounts of some writers, who place the death of 
this physician in 130'), he taught at 'vloiupellier only twenty 
years ; but others say that he was living in 1318. He loft 
a considerable numlier of treatises, which w'erc published 
together at Ferrara in 1 tS7, at Venice in 1491, at Paris in 
1542, and at Lyons in 1550.’ 

CORDON (.Iami-.sj, a Scotch Jesuit, of the noble fa¬ 
mily of Gordon, was born in 1543, and educated at Rome, 
wiiere he bi;camc a Jesuit, Sept. 20, 1 5G3, and was created 
U. D. ill 1 5G9. He was professor of Hebrew and divinity 
for nearly fifty years in several parts of Europe, Rome, 
Pari% Bonrdeaux, Pont a Mousson, &c. and acquired 
great reputation for learning and acuteness. He was em¬ 
ployed as a missionary in England and Scotland, and was 
twice imprisoned for bis zeal in making converts. He was 
also frequently employed by the general of his order in 
negocialiiig their affairs, for which he had every requisite 
talent.- Aicgambe describes him as a saint, without a par¬ 
ticle of human frailty, but Dodd allows that he lived very 
much in a state of dissipation, yet was regular in all the 
austerities of his profession. He died at Paris, April 16, 
1620. His only writings are “ Controversiarum Fidei Epi¬ 
tome,” in three parts or volumes, 8vo, the first printed at 
Limoges, 1612, the second at Paris, and the third at Co- 
logn in 1620. There was another JAMES GORDON, of the 
family of Lesmore, also a Scotch Jesuit, who was born at 
or near Aberdeen in 1553, and died at Paris, Nov. 17, 
1641. He wrote a commentary on the Bible, “ Biblia 
Sacra, cum Commentariis, &c.” Paris, 3 vols. fol. 1632, 
which Dupin seems to think an useful and judicious work. 
He wrote also some historical and chronological works, 

• Nichols's Bowyer. 
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enumerated by Alegambe, and a system of moral theo* 
logy, &c. * 

GORDON (Thomas), a native of Scotland, and once 
distingufsbed by his party writings on political and religioua 
subjects, was born at Kircudbright in Galloway, about the 
entl of the seventeenth century. He ha^ an university 
education, and went through the common course of aca* 
deraicai studies ; but whether at Aberdeen or St. Andrew’s 
is uncertain. Wheii a young roan he came to London, 
and at first supported himself by teaching the languages, 
but afterwards coimnencecl party writer, and was employed 
by the earl of Oxford in cpieen Anne’s time; but we know 
notin what capacity. He first distinguished himseli in the 
Bangorian controversy by two p-impblcts in defence of 
Hoadly, which recommended him to Mr. Trenchard, an 
author of the same stamp, who took him into his house, at 
first as his amanuensis, and afterwards into partnership, as 
an author. In 17JO, they began to publish, in conjunc¬ 
tion, a series of letters, under the name of “ Cato,” upon 
various and important subjects relating to the public. 
About the same tinte tlicy published another periodical 
paper, under the title of “’rhe Independent Whig,” which 
was continued some years after Trenchard’s death by Gor¬ 
don alone. The same spirit which appears, with more 
decent language, in Cato’s letters against the administra¬ 
tion in the state, shews itself in this work in much more 
glaring colours agaiii'^t the hierarchy in the church. It is, 
in truth, a gross and indecent libel on the established re¬ 
ligion, which, however, Gordon was admirably qualified 
to write, as he had no religion of his own to check his in¬ 
temperate sallies. After Trenchard’s death, the minister, 
sir Robert Walpole, knowing bis popular talents, took him 
into pay to defend his measures, for which end he wrote 
several pamphlets. At the time of his death, July 28, 1750, 
he was first commissioner of the wine-licences, an of¬ 
fice which he had enjoyed many years, and which di¬ 
minished his patriotism surprisingly. lie was twice mar¬ 
ried. His second wife was the widow of his friend Tren* 
chard ; by whom he had children, and who survived him. 
Two collections of his tracts have been preserved: the 
first entitled, “A Cordial for Low-spirits,” in three volumes; 
and the second, “ The Pillars of Priestcraft and Ortho- 

* • Alcjambe Bibl. Script. Socictat. Jesu.—Dodd’s Church rol. II. 
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doxy shaken,” in two volumes. But these, like many other 
posthumous pieces, had better have been suppressed. liis 
translations of Sallust and Tacitus, now, perhaps, contri¬ 
bute more to preserve bis name, although without confer¬ 
ring much reputation on it. His Tacitus appeared in 2 
vols. fol. in 172&, with discourses taken from foreign com¬ 
mentators and translators of that historian. Sir Robert 
Walpole patronised a subscription for the work, which 
was very successful; but no classic was perhaps ever so 
miserably mangled. His style is extremely vulgar, yet 
affected, and abounds with abrupt and inharmonious pe¬ 
riods, totally destitute of any resemblance to the original, 
while the translator fancied he was giving a correct imi¬ 
tation. * 

GORDON (William), an Anglo-American diviite and 
historian, and minister at Roxburg in Massachusetts, was 
born at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, in 1729, and educated 
at a dissenting academy in or near London. He was after¬ 
wards pastor of an independent congregation at Ipswich, 
where he officiated for several years. In 1772 he went to 
America, and settled at Roxburg. When the revolution 
commenced in America, he took a very active part against 
his native country, and was appointed chaplain to the pro¬ 
vincial congress of Massachusetts. In 1776 he appears first 
to have conceived the design of writing the history of the 
revolution and war, and began to collect materials on the 
spot, in which he was assisted by the communication of 
slate papers, and the correspondence of Washington and 
the other generals who had made a distinguished figure in 
the field. In 1786 became to England, and in 1788 pub¬ 
lished, in 4 vols. 8vo, “ The History of the rise, progress-, 
and establishment of the Independence of the United States 
of America.” This, however, is rather a collection of facts, 
than a regular history, for the writing of which, indeed, 
the author had no talent; his style is vulgar and confused, 
and his reflections common-place. The best parts of it 
occur where be made most use of Dodsley’s Annual Re¬ 
gister. The colouring he attempts to give, as may bo 
expected, is entirely unfavourable to the English, nor does 
be endeavour to disguise his partialities. He is said to 
have published also some sermons; a pamphlet recom- 

' Biog;. Brit. art. Trenchard.—Wbiston’s MS noUs «a tha first aditioa vf 
Ibis Diciianasg. *' 
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mending a society for the benefit of widows, another against 
the doctrine of universal redemption, and an abridgment 
of Edwards, “ on religious affections.” He appears not 
to have returned to America after tlie publication of his 
history, but to have resided partly at St. Neots, and partly 
at Ipswich, at which last he died in 1807.* 

GORE (Tilo.MAS), a lieraldic writer, was born of an an¬ 
cient family at Alderton, in Wiltsiiire, in 1681, and was 
educated'at Magdalen college, Oxford. Thence he went 
to Lincoln’s-inn, but probably with no serious purpose to 
study the law, as he retired afterwards to his patrimony at 
Alderton. Here his property entitled him to the Itonoor 
of being appointed high sheriff of Wiltshire in KidO, at 
which time some nnjust aspersions on his character induced 
him to write a defence entitled “ Loyalty displayed, and 
falsehood unmasked,” &c. Lond. 1681, 4to. He died 
March 81, 1684, at Alderton, leaving a variety of curious 
MSS. and printed collections on his favourite study of he¬ 
raldry. His publications were, 1. “A Tabic shewing how 
to blazon a coat ten several ways,” 16.55, a single sheet 
copied from Feme. 2. “ Series Alphabetica, I.atino- 
Anglica, Nontina Gentilitiorum, sivc cognominum pluri- 
iiiariim faniiliarum, tpuc multos per annos in Anglia flo- 
ruere,” Oxon. 1667, 8vo. A copy of this rare book is in 
the British Museum. 3. “ Catalogus in cerla capita, sen 
Classes, alphabetico ordine concinnatns, plerorumtpic om¬ 
nium Aiithorum (tarn antiquorum quam rccentiorum) qiii 
de re Heraldica, Latine, Galilee, Ital. Hisp. &c. scripsc- 
runt,” Ox. 16CS, reprinted with enlargements, 1674. 4. 

“ Nomcnclator geographicus,” &c. Ox. 1667, 8vo.* 

GORELLI or GREGORIO, the son of Ilaynier, of the 
family of Sinigardi, of Arezzo, in Italy, lived in the four¬ 
teenth century, and was notary of Arezzo, an office of 
considerable rank. In his fiftieth year he formed the de¬ 
sign of writing the history of his country in Italian verse, 
and unfortunately took Dante for his model, whom he was 
unable to follow. The events he relates concern the pe¬ 
riod from 1.310 to 1384, and may be consulted with advan¬ 
tage by those who will overlook the badness of the poetry. 
When he died is not known. Muratori has inserted his 
history in his collection of Italian historians.’ 

' Supplementary vol. to the I>ict. Hist. 1813, which consists chiefly of Amc* 
ricBD lives, probably contributed by an American. 

» Ath. Ox. vol. 11.—Gent. Maj. vol. LXII, ’ MorelK. 
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CORGIAS (Leontinus), a native of T-eoniium, in Sicily, 
who Hourishcd in the fifth century B. (J. was a celebrated 
orator of the school of Empedocles, lie was deputed in 
the year 4t:7, by his fellovv-citizens, to request succour 
of the Athenians against the people of Syracuse, whom he 
so charmed with his eloquence that ho easily obiaiticd 
■what he required. He also made a display of his eloijucixre 
at the Olympic and I’ylhian games, and with so much 
success, that a statue of gold was erected to him at Delphi, 
and money was coined with his name upon it. In the lat¬ 
ter part of his life h<! established himself at Ailietis, and 
lived till he had attained the age of one hundred and five 
years. He is reputed, according to Quintilian, to be the 
author and iiiic'ntor of extemporaneous speaking, in which 
art he esercised his di.sciples. Herniogenes has preserved 
a fragment of his, from which we may infer that his man¬ 
ner was quaint and artificial, full of antithesis and pointed 
expression.* 

GOlUO (Anthony Fn.tNn.s), a learned antiquary of 
Vlorence, was born in and died .Ian. 21 , 17i7, in 

that city. He was the author of an account of the grand 
<1 like’s cabinet, ciiiitled “ Musicuiii Florentiniim,” Florent. 
I7.'5l, continued to 11 vols. fob; “ MustEiim Etruscum,” 
1737, 3 vols. fol.; “ MiisaMini Cortonense,” Romm, 1750, 
fol. He also piildished the ancient Inscriptions which are 
tound 111 thecities of Tuscany; Florence, 1727, 3 vols. fol.; 
and other books on Tuscan antiquities. His “ Mussunm 
Florentiniim” contains in vol. I. “ Gemma*,” dedicated to 
tniston, 100 plates; vol. H. 1732, “Gemma:,” 100 plates, 
vol. HI. 173 . 1 ., “ Statum,” tlcdicated to Gaston, 100 
Jilates ; vols. IV. V. and VI. 1740, “ Nuniismata,” dedi¬ 
cated to Francis HI. 115])lates. It is divided into three 
parts ; one consisting of figures, two of dissertations; some¬ 
times bound in 2 vols. and sometimes in three. In 174.3, 
50 portraits of the eminent inofessors of painting were en¬ 
graved, with no farther explanation than their names, the 
year in which they were born and died; but this part is 
Irequcntly wanting, because these portraits may be found 
in the History of the Painters, 4 vols. with their lives, hy 
i'rancis Moucke. V'ol. V'll. is the first volume of the 
painters, 1752, 55 portraits. Vol. VIII. the second vo¬ 
lume of the painters, 175-1, 55 poriiails. Vol. IX. the 


* yjrfjric. Bill!. Grioo.—Moreri.—Saxii Oiiomasi, 
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third volume of the painters, 1756, 55 portraits. Vol. X. 
the fourth volume of the painters, 1762, 55 portraits. 
Vol. XI. contains 100 portraits of painters, which may be 
found in the abb6 Pozzi, and their lives by the abbe 
Orazis Marrini, Florence, 1764, 2 tom. each, divided into 
two parts; the whole bound in 1 vol.* 

GOlllON. See .JOSEPH BEN GORION. 

GORLjEUS (Abraham), an eminent antiquary, was 
born at Antwerp in 1549, and gained a reputation by col¬ 
lecting medals and other antiques. He was chiefly fond of 
the rings and seals of the ancients, of which he published 
a prodigious number in 1601, under this title, “ Dacty- 
liothcca, sire Annulontm Sigillarium, quorum apud priscos 
tain Gnccos quam Romanos usus ex ferro, sere, argento, 
& auro, Promptuarium.” This was the first part of the 
work; the second was entitled “ Variarum Gemmarum, 
quibus Antiquitas in signando uti solita, sculpture.” This 
work has undergone several editions, the best of which is 
that of Leyden, 1625; which not only contains a vast 
auinber of cuts, but a short explication of them by Gro- 
novius. In 1608 he published a collection of medals; 
which, however, if we may believe the “ Scaligerana,” it 
fs not safe always to trust. Some have asserted, that 
he never studied the Latin tongue, and that the learned 
preface prefixed to his “ Dactyliotheca,” was written by 
another. Peiresc, as Gassendus relates, used to say, that 
though Gorlaeus never studied the Latin tongue, yet he 
understood all the books written in Latin concerning medals 
and coins;” but this cannot be reeonciled with the accounts 
of him in other authors, nor indeed with probability. 
Gorlajus resided principally at Delft, and died there April 
15, 1609. His collections of antiques were sold by his 
heirs to the piruce of Wales.® 

GORRIS (John de), in Latin Gorbeus, a physician, 
was born at Paris in 1505. He took the degree of doctor 
of physic in that city about 1540, and was appointed dean 
of the faculty in 1548. He is said to have possessed both 
the learning and sagacity requisite to form an accomplished 
physician, and to have practised with great humanity and 
success. His works, which were published in 1622, folio, 
by one of his sons, contributed to support this reputation. 

• Diet. Hist.—Saxii Onomast.—Arcliseologia, Tol. VII, 

* M«reri.—Euyipen Bibl. Belg.—Saxii Onosuift 
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The greater part of them consists of commentaries on dif¬ 
ferent portions of the writings of Hippocrates, Galen, and 
Nicander. During the civil war, which was fatal to nu¬ 
merous men of letters, John de Gorris was stopped by a 
party of soldiers, when on his journey to Mcluit to visit 
the bishop of Paris, and the fright which he sustained is 
•aid to have dej)rived him of his reason. This occurred in 
1561, and he lived in this deplorable condition untiliiis 
death at Paris, in 1577. His father, Peter DE Goiiius, 
was a physician at Bourges, attained considerable emi¬ 
nence, and left two works, one on the general “ practice 
of medicine,” dated 1555; the other, “ a collcctiou of 
formula?,” 1560, both in Latin.* 

GOIlTEIl (John de), a physician, was born in 1689, 
at Eukhuysen, and after having been a disciple of the ce¬ 
lebrated Boerhaave, became a distinguished teacher of 
medicine at Harderwick, in consequence of which he wa* 
elected a member of the academies of Petersburg, Rome, 
and llaerlein, and obtained the title of physician to Eli¬ 
zabeth, empress of all the Kussias. He died Sept. 11, 
1762. He nas the author of several works, which are 
written with excellent method, and contain many interest¬ 
ing and original observations, relating to physiological and 
practical subjects, as well as to the practice of the ancients. 
The principal are, 1. “ De Perspiratione insensibili,” 
Leyden ami Padua, 1725, 4to, often reprinted. 2. “ De 
Sccretione humorura in sanguine,” ibid. 1727. 3. “ Mo- 

dicina- Compendium,” 1731 —1737, 2 vols. 4to. 4. “Excr- 
citationes quatuor medic®,” Amst. 1737, 4to, &c. His 
son, David de Gouteh, professor of physic and botany in 
the Dutch university of Harderwick, was author of several 
local Floras of that neighbourhood, and of Elementa Bo- 
tanica. He died in 1783, aged sixty-six.* 

GOSSELINl (Julian), an Italian poet and miscellaneous 
writer, was born at Rome in 1525, where he pursued his 
studies in the house of the cardinal de Santa Fiora, but in 
his seventeenth year was taken into the service of Ferdi¬ 
nand Gonzaga, then viceroy of Sicily, and governor of 
Milan, to which city he accompanied that nobleman in 
1546, and became his secretary. Hd was afterwards taken 
to the court of Spain, where he obtained the esteem and 


r NioeroD, vol. XXXVIII.— ^Kess’i Cyclopaedia.—Saxii OnomatL 
• Diet, Uist—Reea’a Cyclopaedia, 
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favour of Philip II. Under tlie duke of Albuquerque he 
was imprisoned on a cliarge of conspiracy against tlie life 
of John Baptist Monti, but vindicated his own cause, and 
was not only released, but admitted to public employment 
under the succeeding governors of Milan. He died Feb. 
12, 1587, leaving behind him several works, that obtained 
for him liigh reputation; of these the principal are, « The 
Life of Ferdinand Gonzaga,” 1579, 4to. “Three Con¬ 
spiracies,” &c. 1583, 8vo. « Rime,” or a collection of 
poems, several times reprinted. “ Discourses.” “ Let¬ 
ters,” &c.; and he translated into Italian a French work 
entitled “ A true account of things tliat have happened 
in the Netherlands, since the arrival of Don Juan of 

Austria.” ‘ ... 

GOSSON (Stephen), a divine and poet, was born in Kent 
in 1554, and was admitted scholar of Clirist-chnrch, Oxford, 
in April 1572, but left the university without complcaiiig 
his degrees, and came to London, where he commenced 
poet, and mote some dramatic pieces which were never 
published. He then retired into the country, as tutor to 
a gentleman’s sons, and became by some uie.ms a biller 
enemy to the drama and all its concerns. This occasioned 
some dispute with the father of his pupiU, wliose servac 
he therefore <iiiitted, and took orders. His first pronioliuii 
was to tlie In Hig of Givit Wighorow, in h.^scx ; 01111 li' > 
next in If-'iu. itie rectorv of St. Botolph, Ilislio|)sgato-siicct, 
where lie du-<! 1 eb. 1 I • -’8. He was a coiitempoiary 01 
Spenser utid Mr Piiilt|> Si.liiey, wlioiii he iinitaied, an' 
was tliongiit to have ext eifed m/lastoral poetry. His nii- 
])iil)lislie(J [)lav.s were, I. “ C.ital/iie’s ( oiispiracies. 
“The Comedy of (’aptuin Mario;” and the “ Praise at 
patuw^.” Ill opposition to tlicatriral amiiseinents he wrote, 
“ Play coiifiite.l in five seieral actions,” 1 ">30, and “ I he 
School of Abu'.c," Iji7; the latter it proiessitd invective 
against poets, player-,, and jesters, hut tiicli much gootl 
sense and good temper, tie wrote also the “ KphetiteriJes 
of Phialo,” 157y, and a sermon entitled “The Trumpet 
of War.”" 

GOTHOFIIEI). See GODEFROI. 
GOTTESCHALCUS, siiniamed Foi.GENTlus, and ce¬ 
lebrated for propagating and exciting a controversy on 
the doctrines of predestinatioii and free grace, was born 

• JiiiM.—MoiPti.—.Ti'rabo.snhi, 
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in Germany, in the beginning, probably, of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. From early life he had been a monk, and had de¬ 
voted himself to theological inquiries. He was peculiarly 
fond of the writings of St. Augustine, and entered with 
much zeal into his sentiments. About the year 846, he 
left his monastery at Fulda, and went into JDalmatia and 
Pannouia, where he spread the doctrines of St. Augustine, 
under a pretence, as his enemies said, of preaching the 
gospel to the infidels. At bis return, be remained some 
time in Lombardy, and in the year S *? held a conference 
with Notingns, or Nothingus, bishop of Vienne, concern¬ 
ing predestination, who prevailed on Rabanus, archbishop 
of Mentz, to undertake the confutation of what was called 
a new heresy. This the archbishop undertook, and was 
supported by a synod at Mentz, whicli condemned Gottes- 
chalcus. He was farther prosecuted by Hincmar, arch¬ 
bishop of Rheiins, was degraded.from the priesthood, and 
ordered to be beaten with rods, and imprisoned. But 
as nothing was proved against him, except Ids adhe¬ 
rence to the sentiments of Augustine, which were still 
held in estimation in the church, this shews, in the opinion 
of Dupin, that he was an injured man. He was, however, 
so severely whipped in the presence of the emperor Charles 
and the bishops, that his restdution failed him, and he 
complied with their commands so far as to throw' into the 
fire a writing in which he had made a collection of scrip¬ 
ture texts in order to prove his opinion. After this he 
was kept a close prisoner by Hincmar in a monaster}', 
where he continued to maintain his opinions until his death 
in the same prison in the year 870. Hincmar, hearing 
that he lay at the point of death, sent him a formulary, 
vvbieh he was to subscribe, in order to his being receited 
into the communion of the church; Gottcschalcus, however, 
rejected the offer with indignation, and therefore, by orders 
of Hincmar, was denied Christian burial. But even in th.it 
age there were men who loudly remonstrated against the 
barbarity with which he had been treated. Remigius, arch¬ 
bishop of Lyons, distinguished himself among these; and, 
in a council held at Valence, in Dauphiny, in the year 
855, both Gottcschalcus and his doctrine were vindicated 
and defended, and two subsequent councils confirmed the 
decrees of this council. Tlie churches also of Lyons, 
Vienne, and Arles, vigorously supported the sentiments of 
Gotteschalcus, whom nothing but the secular influence of 
VoL. XVL 1 
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Hincmar could have detained in prison, while his cause 
was thus victorious. The only writings of this confessor 
that have reached the present times are, two “ Confessions 
of Faith,” inserted in archbjshop Usher’s “ Historia Got- 
teschalci,” printed at Dublin in 1641; an epistle to Ra- 
’tramnus, published in Cellot’s “Historia Gotteschalci,” at 
Paris, in 1655, and some fragments of other pieces, no¬ 
ticed by Cave. In 1650, the celebrated Maguin publish¬ 
ed, at Paris, a collection of the treatises produced on both 
sides of this controversy, entitled “Veterum Auctorum 
qui nono sseculo de Prscdestinatione et Gratia scripserunt, 
&c.” 2 vols. 4to. * 

GOTTI (Vincent Lewis), a learned cardinal, was born 
at Bologna Sept. 5, 1664. He was the son of James Gotti, 
a doctor of laws, and professor in the university of Bologna. 
In 1680 he became of the Dominican order, and having, 
completed his course of pbih^sophy at Bologna, was .sent to 
study theology for four years at Salamanca in Spain. Up¬ 
on his return in I68S, he was appointed professor of phi¬ 
losophy in the university of Bologna, and was also made 
prior and provincial of his order, and inquisitor of Milan. 
In 1728, pope Benedict Xlll. created him a cardinal, and 
three years afterwards appointed him member of the con¬ 
gregation for examining bishops j and such was his reputa¬ 
tion, that in the last conclave, held during his time, a con¬ 
siderable number of the cardinals were fur his being raised 
to the papal throne. .Soon after this he died at Koine in 
1742. His works are much valued by the catholics in 
Italy, and display considerable erudition. Of these the 
principal are, 1. “De vera Christ! Ecclesia,” Rome, 1719, 

3 vols. and reprinted with additions at Milan in 1734. 2. 

“ Theologia Scholastico-dogmatica, juxta mentem divi 
Thomae Aquinatis, &c.” 6 vols. 4to. 3. “ Colloquia Theo- 
logica-polemica, in tres classes distributa, &c.” Bologna, 
4to. 4. “ De Eligeuda inter Dissidentes Christianos Sen- 
tentia,” written in answer to a piece with the same title, 
by Le Clerc ; and an elaborate work in defence of the truth 
of the Christian religion against atheists, idolaters, Maho¬ 
metans, Jews, &c. 1735—1740, in 12 vols. He was em¬ 
ployed at the time of his death in writing “ A Commentary 
on the Book of Genesis.’? A long life of him, “ De vita et 
studiis, &c.” 4to, was published at Rome in 1742.® 

• Cave.—Dupin.—NIomi.—Milner’s Church Hist. rol. HI. p. iVt, * Morcri. 
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GOTTSCHED (John Christopher), a German poet, 
rather, however, in theory than practice, was born at Ko- 
nigsberg in 1700, and attained the office of professor of 
philosophy, logic, and metaphysics at Leipsic, where he 
died in 1765. His works, both original and republished, 
contributed in a considerable degree to diffuse a taste for 
elegant literature iu Germany, as well as to refine the 
German language. Among these we find, 1. “ An Intro¬ 
duction to Dramatic Poetry, or a Review of all the trage¬ 
dies, comedies, and operas, which have appeared in Ger¬ 
many from 1450 to the middle of the eighteenth century,” 
Leipsic, 1757. 2. “The German Poets, published by* 
John Joachim, a Suabian,'’ibid. 1736. He also compiled 
various books of instruction in style and elocution adapted 
to the then state of the German schools; and might have 
deserved the praise of an acute critic, had he not unfortu¬ 
nately illustrated his principles by his own poetical effu¬ 
sions, in which there is only a mediocrity of taste and ge¬ 
nius. He died in December 1766.—His wife, Louisa 
Maria, had also very considerable literary talents, and had 
studied philosophy, mathematics, the belles lettres, and 
music, with success. She published a metrical translation 
of Pope’s “ Rape of the Lockand since her death, in 
1762, a collection of her letters has been published, which 
is held in high esteem. Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
who preferred Gellert to Gottsched, speaks with greater 
respect of this lady than of her husband, but seems to think 
that both discovered more pedantry than taste.* 

GOUDELiN (PbTKR), a Gascon poet, was born at Tou¬ 
louse in 1579, where his father was a surgeon. He was 
educated for the law, but the muses charmed him from 
that profession, and he devoted himself to their service. 
His verses and the wit of his conversation procured him 
easy access to the tables of the great, but lie profited so 
little by their patronage, that he would h.:,e been left to 
starve in his old age, had not his fellow citizens bestowed 
a pension on him from the public funds, which he enjoyed 
until bis death. Sept. 10, 1649. Such was his reputation 
that they also placed his bust in the gallery of the town- 
hall, among those of other illustrious men whom Toulouse 
had produced ; and his w'orks w'ere long cited with delight 
and admiration. They were published in a single volume. 


« Old. Hirt. 
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and often printed at Toulouse; and at Amsterdam in 1700. 
His poetn on the death of Henry IV. is one of his best, and 
one of the few that has borne a translation from the Gas¬ 
con language.' 

GOUDIMEL (Clauof.), one of the early and most ce¬ 
lebrated composers of music to the metrical French trans¬ 
lations of the psalms for the use of the protestants, was a 
native of rranche-Comt<j, who lost his life at Lyons, on 
the day of the massacre of Paris in 1572, for having set to 
music the p.saltns of Clement Marot. Goudimel has been 
much celebrated by the protestants in France for this mu¬ 
sic, which was never used in the church of Geneva, and by 
the catholics in Italy for instructing Palestrina in the art of 
composition, though it is doubtful whether this great har¬ 
monist and Goudimel had ever the least acquaintance or 
intercourse togetlier. He set the Chansons SpiritueJIes” 
of the celebrated Marc-Ant. DeMuret, in four parts, which 
were printed at Paris, 1555. We may suppose Goudimel, 
at this time, to have been a catholic, as the learned Muret 
is never ranked among heretics by French biographers. 
Ten years after, when he set the psalms of Clement Marot, 
this version was still regarded with loss horror by the catho¬ 
lics than in later times j for the music which Goudimel had 
set to it was printed at Paris by Adrian Le Roy, and Robert 
Ballard, with a privilege, 1565, It was reprinted in Hol¬ 
land, in 1607, for the use of the protestants. His works 
are become so scarce, that his name and reputation are 
preserved by protestant historians, more in pity of his mis¬ 
fortunes, than by any knowledge of their excellence. The 
earliest mention of Goudimel, as a composer, is in a w'ork 
entitled “ Liber quartus Fcclesiasticarum Cantionum qua- 
tuor vocnm vulgo Motet® vocant,” printed at Antwerp, by 
Susato, 1554, eighteen years before his death. These 
motets resemble in gravity of style, simplicity in the sub¬ 
jects of fugue, and purity of harmony, the ecclesiastical 
compositions of our venerable countryman Bird. Some of 
his letters arc printed among the poems of his intimate 
friend Melissus, published under the title of Melissi 
Schediasmatum Reliquim,” 1575, 8vo.* 

GOUGE (William), a very celebrated puritan divine, 
was botn at Bow near Stratford, Middlesex, Nov. 1, 1575, 

• Moreri.—Diet, Hist. 
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and educated at Eton school, whence he went in 1595 to 
King’s college, Canobridge. He was endowed with con¬ 
siderable powers of mind, and by close application to study, 
accumulated a great fund of learning. Such was’ his ar¬ 
dour and regularity in his literary pursuits, that during his 
first three years, he slept only one night out of college, 
and for nine years never missed college prayers at half¬ 
past five in the morning, unless when from home. It was 
his invariable rule to read fifteen chapters m the Bible 
ever} day, at three times. When chosen reader of logic 
and philosophy in the college, he was equally precise in 
regularity of duty and attendance. Having taken his de¬ 
grees, arid been admitted into orders; nc was in 1608 pre¬ 
ferred to the rectory of St. Anne’s BlackiViars, i.uiulun, 
where he became extremely popular; and having insti¬ 
tuted a lecture on Wednesday mornings, it was frequented 
by many persons of tlie first rank. Having, liowever, im¬ 
bibed some of the prejudices which were then so comiuoii 
against the church of England, he was occasionally cen¬ 
sured, and at one time threatened with a prosecuuon in 
the Star-chamber for having become a member of a society 
for the purchase of impropriations; but this did not take 
effect, and the subsequent disturbances relieved him from 
any farther molestation. In 1643, he was nominated one 
of the assembly of divines, and took an active part in the 
various proceedings instituted by the then ruling powers 
for the reformation of the church. But when in 1648, he 
saw the lengths to which their reformations tended, he 
united with a large body of his brethren in declaring against 
putting the king to death. For forty-five years, says 
Granger, he was tlie laborious, the exemplary, and the 
much loved miiiLster of St. Anne’s Blackfriars, where none 
ever thought or spoke ill of him, but such as were inclined 
to think or speak ill of religion itself. He died Dec. 12, 
1653. He appears, indeed, to have bad the suffrages of 
all his coutemporaries, and is honourably mentioned by 
many foreign divines. He was at one time offered the 
provostship of K'mg’s college, but declined it; his usual 
saying was, tliat it was bis highest ambition “ to go from 
Blackfriars to lieaveo.” He published several pious tracts 
and some sermons, which bishop Wilkins classes among 
the most excellent of his time; but his principal work 
was ** A'Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
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1655, fol. He had also a share in the commentary on the 
Bible, Osualiy called " The Assembly’s Annotations.” * 
GOIJGE (Thomas), son of the preceding, was bom at 
Bow, Sept. 19, 1605, and was educated at Eton school, 
whence he was chosen to King’s college, Cambridge, in 
1626. Here, after taking bis degrees, he was chosen fel¬ 
low of his college, and rfterwards presented with a living 
at Colsden near Croydon, in Surrey, where he continued 
about three years. In 1638, he was removed to the living 
of St. Sepulchre’s, London, and the year after married one 
of the daughters of sir Robert Darcy. During a period of 
twenty-four years he discharged the duties of his profession 
with the most exemplary zeal. Besides preaching twice 
every Sunday, and often on week-days, he visited his flock, 
catechised their children, inquired into and relieved the 
wants of the poor, and devised plans for their employment. 
Such of the poor as were able to work, he employed in 
spinning flax and hemp, which he bought for the purpose, 
and paying them for their work, got it worked into cloth, 
which he sold, as well as he could, chiefly among his 
friends, bearing himself whatever loss was sustained. By 
this wise and humane scheme he diverted many from 
begging, and demonstrated to them, that by industry they 
might soon become independent of charity; and he thus 
is said to have given the bint which produced the humane 
•nd benevolent institutions of Mr. Firmin, which have 
been referred to in th6 memoir of that excellent citizen. 
When the act of uniformity look place, he quitted his 
living of St. Sepulchre’s, being dissatisfied respecting the 
terms of conformity; but after this he forbore preaching, 
saying there was no need of him in London, where there 
were so many worthy ministers, and that he thought he 
might do as niuch or more good another way, which could 
give no offence. Accordingly his time was now zealously 
devoted to acts of beneficence and charity. He employed 
his own fortune, which was considerable, in relieving the 
wants of his poorer brethren, who, on account of their 
nonconformity, were deprived of their means of subsist¬ 
ence ; and he was a successful applicant to the rich, from 
whom he received large sums, which were applied to that 
humane purpose. In 1671, be set aboAlt a plan for intro- 

I Claike’s Lives at the end of bis Martyro)osy.wFnneral Sermon by JenKya, 
4U).-.Wood’s Fasti, to). I. 
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ducing knowledge and religion into the different parts of 
Wales, which at that period were iii the most deplorable 
darkness. He established schools in different towns where 
the poor were willing that their children should taught 
the elements of learning, and he undertook to pay all the 
expences which were incurred in the outset cf the business. 
By degrees these schools amounted to between three and 
four hundr<:d, and they were all annually visited by Mr. 
Gouge, when he carefully inquired into the progress made 
by the young people, before whom he occasionally 
preached in a style adapted to their age and circumstances 
in liie, for, being in his latter days better satisfied with the 
terms of conformity, be had a licence from some of the 
bishops to preach in Wales. With the assistance of his 
friends, whose purses were ever open at his command, he 
printed eight thousand copies of the Bible in the Welsh 
language; a thousand of these were distributed freely 
among those who could not afford to purchase them, and 
the rest were sent to the cities and chief towns in the prin¬ 
cipality, to be sold at reasonable rates. He procured like¬ 
wise the English liturgy, the “ Practice of Piety,” the 
“ Whole Duty of Man,” the Church Catechism, and other 
practical pieces, to be printed in the Welsh language, and 
distributed among the poor. During the exercise of this 
benevolent disposition, he meddled nothing with the con- 
tro-versies of the times, and partook in no shape of the ran¬ 
cour of many of his ejected brethren against the cluirch of 
England, with which he maintained communion to the last, 
and, as he told archbishop Tillotson, “ thought himself 
obliged in conscience so to do.” He was accustomed to 
say with pleasure, that he had two livings which he would 
not exchange for two of the greatest in England.” 7’hese 
were Wales, where he travelled every year to diffuse the 
principles of knowledge, piety, and charity: and Christ’s 
Hospital, where he catechised and instructed the children 
in the fundamental principles of religion. He died sud¬ 
denly Oct. 29, 1681, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age. His death was regarded as a public loss. A funeral 
sermon was preached on the occasion by Dr. Tillotson, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury; who, at the conclu¬ 
sion of an anima^ eulogium on his piety and virtue, ob¬ 
serves, that allthings considered, there have not, since 
the primitive times of Christianity, been many among the 
sons of men, to whom that glorious character of the Son of 
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God might be better applied, that “ he went about doing 
good.” And Mr. Baxter, in his Narrative of his own Life 
and Times, says of Mr. Goupf; I never heard any one 
person, of wliatever rank, : ort, or sect soever, speak one 
word to his dishonour, or name any fault that they charged 
on his life or doctrine; no, not the prelatists themselves, 
save only that he conformed not to their impositions; and 
that he did so much good with so much industry.” This 
eminent divine published a few practical pieces, of which 
the following may be mentioned: “ The Principles of Re¬ 
ligion explained“ A Word to Sinners“ Christian 
Directions to walk with God “ The surest and safest 
Way of I’hriving, viz, by Charity to the Poor“ The 
Young Man’s Guide through the Wilderness of this World.” 
These were collected in an 8vo volume in 1706, and pub-* 
lished at London, with a fine portrait by Van der Gucht, 
and archbishop Tillotson’s Funeral Sermon and Life of him 
prefixed.' 

GOUGH (Richard), the Camden of the eighteenth 
century, and one of the most illustrious antiquaries Eng¬ 
land has produced, was tlie only son of Harry Gough, esq. 
of Perry-hall. This gentleman, for whom his son ever pre- 
iserved a reverential affection, was born April 2, 1681, and 
in his eleventh year, went with his uncle sir Richard 
Gough, to China, where he kept his accounts. In 1707, 
he commanded the ship Streatham, of which his younger 
brother Richard was purser in 1709. He continut J to 
command this ship till 1715, when be retired with a de¬ 
cent competency, and was elected a director of the East 
India company about 1731. In this situation, his know¬ 
ledge of the company’s affairs, the result of his many 
voyages in their service, and his zeal for their interests, 
joined to habitual activity and integrity, gave him great 
w’eight. He became also a representative in parliament in 
1734, for the borough of Bramber, for which he sat until 
his death. His political career was marked by independence 
of spirit. Although attached to, and in the confidence of, 
sir Robert Walpole, he refused several offices from that 
minister, and yet supported him to the last. He died in 
1751, and was buried in the rector’s vault in St. Andrew’s' 
church, Holborn. In 1717, he purchtil'd of the lady of 
sir Richard Shelley, one moiety of the Middlemore estate 

< Life by Titlotrao, obi supra.—CalBmy.—cahilie’s CSves'of-SaBdry Emlaertt 
Persons, 1783, folio. 
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in Warwickshire (the other moiety of which he before 
possessed), whicii afterwards descended to his son and heir 
Richard, together with the property at Enfield, which he 
purchased in 1723. In 1719 he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Morgan Hynde, esq. of London, an eminent 
brewer. 

By this lady, who died May 27, 177 t, he had an only 
son, the subject of this article, who was horn Oct. 21, 1735, 
in a large house in Winchester-street, on the site oi the 
monastery of the Austin friars. He received the first ru¬ 
diments of Latin and Greek under the tuition of one Bar- 
newitz, a Conrlander; and afterwards, on his death, was 
committed to the care of the rev. Roger Pickering, a dis¬ 
senting minister, a man unfortunate in life, hut an accom¬ 
plished scholar, who died in 175.5*; when Mr. Gough 
finished his Greek studies under Mr. Samuel Dyer, the 
friend of Dr. .Johnson and of the contemporary literati. 
Under those instructors, Mr. Gough has not left us to 
question his proficiency, nor that early ambition to know 
and to communicate, which forms the instructive editor and 
author. At the very early age of eleven he commenced a 
task w'hich would have reflected credit ou any period of 
life, and he completed it with a perseverance of which 
there is probably no other instance in our literary annals. 
I'his was “ The History of the Bible, translated from the 
French,” (of an Amsterdam edition of 1700) “ by R. G, 
junior,” printed at London in 1747. Of this curious 
volume, consisting of 160 sheets in folio, his mother, 
delighted at such a display of ianduble application, bore 
the expence of printing twenty-five copies, as presents 
to a few friends; and when completed at the press, 
it was marked, by way of colophon, “ Done at twelve years 
and a half old,” after which, in the copy now before us, 
follows, “ A short Chronology of the Holy Scripture,” in 


* "From this most accomplished, 
as well as learned man,” says Mr. 
Omigh in a fragment of his own memoirs, 
“ 1 mast acknowledge myself to have 
derived great advantage } and had he 
been left to indulge the liberality of 
%is temper, uncontrouled by female 
and maternal parlialitjUand peculia¬ 
rity, I might have been forwarded in 
that style of life to which it was bis 
ambition to train me, and to which I 
.aver after wanted both the spur and 


the guide.” This may probably al¬ 
lude lo some early view Mr. Gough 
entertained of rising in public life; and 
be afterwards gives hints of being long 
restrained and cuntroulcd in the pur¬ 
suits to which be subsequently was led 
by inclination, and which became ha- 
biliial. In another place be says. 
The year 1774, by the death of my 
mother, made me completely master 
of myself,” 
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three sheets. The style is throughout juvenile and simple; 
and such were even at this early age our author’s notions 
of literary honour, that he would receive no aid without 
.acknowledgment, and therefore page 24, which contains 
an account of the furniture and inhabitants of Noah’s ark, 
is introduced with these words : “ The printer gives you 
this explanation.” It is impossible not to contemplate this 
volume with a strong impres.sion of the excellent and 
amiable disposition which conducted a mere boy, unwearied 
and pleased, through so labonous a task. Mr. Gough 
himself, in his mature years, appears to have looked at it 
with complacency ; and the copy in Mr. Nichols’s pos¬ 
session is filled with corrections and iniprovcnients of the 
language. 

It is not difficult to conceive that his parents and friends 
would be desirous to encourage a turn of mind which indi¬ 
cated so powerful a sense of the value of time and instruc- 
.tion; and accordingly we find him in about three years 
completing a translation of “ I'he Customs of the Israelites, 
translated from the French of the abbot Fleury, by II. G.” 
1750, 8vo. This was also printed for distribution among 
friends. He had about this time fully prepared for the 
press, even to the title-page and preface, a work of great 
labour and research, under the title of “ Atlas Kenovatus, 
or Geography Modernized ; being a particular description 
of the world as tar as known to the ancients, and the pre¬ 
sent names of such places as now subsist; containing all 
the cities, towns, villages, castles, &c. mentioned in an¬ 
cient authors, with all the remarkable occurrences that 
happened at the several places ; the birth-places of famous 
men, the memorable sieges and battles, &c. the bounds, 
soil, air, manners, government, religion of each country. 

, T/ie whole being the most complete sj/stem ever composed be¬ 
fore. I'o which is annexed a list of the Roman ways, and 
a copious index to facilitate the whole. Drawn upon the 
plans of Hornius’s and Celiarius’s maps.” This is a folio 
volume, dated 1751, fairly written, and now preserved in 
Mr. Nichols’s library, as a memorial of his consummate 
industry. Such a compilation, indeed, at the age of six¬ 
teen, is probably without a parallel; for much of the de* 
sign, arrangement, &c. is perfectly original, and such 
intenseness of application coilld not have been recommended 
by any master. 
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After the death of his father (July 13, 1751) Mr. Gough 
was admitted, in July 1752, fellow-commoner of Bene’t- 
college, Cambridge. The college tutor at this time was 
Dr. John Barnardiston, afterwards master; but Mr. Gcue.h’s 
private tutor was the rev. John Cott, fellow of the colL:;^, 
and afterwards rector of Braxted, in Essex, “ to whom,” 
says Mr. Gough, “ I regularly repeated roy lesson, with¬ 
out a grain of instruction on his part.” To the university 
Mr. Gough brought a considerable fund of classical litera¬ 
ture, and having already imbibeii a curiosity after matters 
of antiquity, found his entiiusiasm heightened by a con¬ 
nexion with a college eminent for producing a succession 
of British antiquaries; and it is certain that he here laid 
the plan of his “ British Topography*.” He applied, in 
the mean time, to academical studies, with an ardour 
which even at this age was become habitual, and the know¬ 
ledge he acquired in pliilosophy and the sciences was often 
displayed in his future labours ; some of which prove that 
he had paid no little attention to subjects of theology and 
sacred criticism ; and indeed it was inferred by the friends 
who knew his acquisitions most intimately, that he might 
have passed into any of the learned profe.ssions by a very 
easy transition. Before be left the university be had pre¬ 
pared for the press, although they all remain still in MS. 
the following works : 1. “ Notes on Memnon, annexed to 
the abb6 Gedoyn’s French translation.” 2. “Astro-my¬ 
thology; or, a short account of the Constellations, with the 
names of the principal stars in each, and their connexion 
with m}’thology.” 3. “ The History of Bythynia, trans¬ 
lated from the French of the abb6 Sevin.” 4. “ Memoirs 
of celebrated Professors of the belles lettres in the aca¬ 
demy of inscriptions, &c. at Paris, translated and abridged 
from the Elogia, &c.” 5. “ Reflections on the jEgyptiaii 

Government; and also on the Jewish, Persian, Cretan, 
Carthaginian, Spartan, Athenian, and Roman Govern¬ 
ments.” 6. “ Memoirs of the Life and Character of Mith- 
ridates, king of Pontus, extracted from various and ge¬ 
nuine authors.” Ail these, with many voluminous common¬ 
place books, were executed before our author had reached 

* “ While at college t had begun eon’s “ English Topographer,” till I 
to make additions to Ae list of writers , fancied I might commence topographer 
on the Topographjr of Great Britain myself. 1 formed a quarto volume,” 
and Ireland, prefixed to Gibson’s &c. Fragment of bis MenMirs, writ* 
Camden. 1 inserted these in Rawlin- ten by himself. 
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his twenty-first year. Of amusements he must of course 
have been sparing, and this incessant pursuit of know¬ 
ledge, while it accumulated a large fund for the use of his 
future labours, preserved him from those associations which 
are so dangerous to morals, and enabled him to pass a long 
life not only untainted with vice, but uniformly guided by 
a sense of piety. 

Amidst all his academical labours, however, bis peculiar 
attachment was to that pursuit on which his fame is founded, 
the study of the history and antiquity of his native country, 
which, he always acknowledged, was fostered within the 
walls of a college that had trained archbishop Parker, the 
great reviver of the study of antiquity*. In July 1756, 
he finally left Cambridge without taking a degree, and en¬ 
tered on an excursion to Peterborough, Croyland, and 
Stamford. In his history of Croyland, published long 
after, he informs us that his career of antiquarian pursuits 
began there, and at that time. Similar excursions he 
afterwards made regularly through the different parts of 
England, Wales, and Scotland, from 1759 to 1771, col¬ 
lecting materials, noting observations, and examining witli 
historical and critical precision all the remarkable sites of 
national antiquities; and until within two years of his 
death, he repeated his visits to spots of particular interest 
and curiosity. During this period he formed an extensive 
acquaintance with the antiquaries of his time, which pro¬ 
duced an equally extensive correspondence. In some of 
these tours he made several drawings, which, although he 
was not a professed draftsman, were not discreditable to 
hks taste and accuracy, and he also amused himself occa¬ 
sionally with etching, which be did in a very neat manner. 
A volume of these etchings, now in our possession, by the 
kindness of his biographer, we treasure as a most pleasing 
and curious memorial. The result of all his twenty years 
excursions appeared afterwards in bis new edition of Cam¬ 
den’s “ Britannia.” 


* “ Was it to be wondcml at that 
(the pursuit of our national antiquities) 
should be fostered within these venerable 
walls, which owed their support and 
splendour to archbishop Parker, and bad 
Burserl a succession uf British Anti¬ 
quaries to the .present time ? or that, 
vitbout my view to a degree er a pro¬ 
fession, I should exceed the time 


usually spent in a college i or that, as 
1 was to return home again to books 
and study, without any prospect of 
being able to gratify my wish of vi¬ 
siting foreign countries, that desire 
should, by recoil, impel me powerfully 
to ramble over my mm 1” Fragment 
of Memoirs, as above. 
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His first regular publication was anonymous, ** The 
History of Carausius ; or an examination of what has been 
advanced on that subject by Genebrier and Dr. Stukeley,” 
1762, 4to, a very elaborate and critical disquisition. In 
February 1767 he was elected a fellow of the society of an¬ 
tiquaries of London, and in 1771, on the death of Dr. Gre¬ 
gory Sharpe, master of the temple, he was nominated 
director of the society, which office he held till Dec. 12, 
1797, when he quitted the society altogether. Two years 
before, he quitted the royal society, of which he had been 
chosen fellow in March 1775. In 1767 he commenced his 
correspondence with the Gentleman’s Magazine, by an ac¬ 
count of the village of Aldfriston, under the signature of 
D. H. the final letters of his name, which signature he re¬ 
tained to the last, but not altogether uniformly, nor is 
another signature in some later volumes, with the same 
letters, to be mistaken for his. On the death of his fel¬ 
low-collegian, Mr. Dnneombe, in 1786, the department 
of the review in that miscellany was for the most part com¬ 
mitted to him. “ If,” as he says himself, “ he criticised 
with warmth and severity certain innovations attempted in 
church and state, he wrote his sentiments with sincerity 
and impartiality—in the fullness of a heart deeply im- 
jiressed with a sense of the excellence and happiness of 
the English constitution both in church and state.” Such 
indeed were Mr. Gough’s steady principles during that 
period of .intellectual delusion which followed the French 
revolution; and he gave his aid with no mean effect, to 
a numerous body of writers and thinkers, many of whom 
(and we wish his name could have been added to the 
number) have lived to enjoy the full gratification of their 
hopes. We cannot, however, quit this subject without 
noticing that extensive knowledge which Mr. Gough dis¬ 
played in his critical labours in the Magazine; be seems 
never to have undertaken any thing of the kind without 
such an acquaintance with the subject as showed that bis 
studies had been almost miiversal, and even occasionally 
directed to those points of literature which could be least 
expected to demand his attention; we allude to the sub¬ 
jects of theology and criticism, both sacred and classical. 
The perusal of the classics in particular appears frequently 
to have relieved his more regular labours. 
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In 1768 he published in 1 vol. 4to, his ** Anecdotes of 
British Topography which was reprinted and enlarged 
in 2 vols. 1780. To have published a third edition, with 
the improvements of twenty-six years, would have afforded 
him a high gratification ; and in fact a third edition was 
put to press in 1806, and was rapidly advancing, when the 
destructive fire (of Feb. 8, 1808,) in Mr. Nichols's print¬ 
ing-office, and the then declining state of the author’s 
health, interrupted the undertaking. The corrected copy, 
with the plates, was given by him to Mr. Nichols, who has 
since relinquished his right; and it is hoped that the de¬ 
legates of the Oxford press will speedily undertake a new 
edition. On the utility of this work to British antiquaries 
it would be unnecessary to make any remark. It points 
the way to every future effort to illustrate local history. 

In 1773 he first formed the design of a new edition of 
Camden’s Britannia, which he had partly begun to trans¬ 
late before, and accomplished in about seven years, and 
which was at length published wi three large foiio volumes, 
in 1789. Whatever incorrectness may appear in this la¬ 
borious and extensive undertaking, no trouble or expence 
was spared by the liberal editor in obtaining information. 
Added to his own personal inspection of every county, 
proof sheets of each were forwarded to those gentlemen 
who were likely to he most actively useful. Nor could 
any man be more fastidious than Mr. Gough in revising 
and correcting his labours ; and whatever discoveries some 
critics may affect to have made, it is certain that he always 
found it more difficult to satisfy himself than his readers, 
and that a strict scrutiny by any person qualified for the 
task was to him the highest obligation. This may be safely 
averred, while at the same time it is allowed that he knew 
how to repel petulant remarks with a proper sense of what 
was due to his character, the extent of his industry, and 
the munificence of his expences. Of this valuable work 
it may not be superfluous to observe that Mr. Gough trans¬ 
lated it from the original, and supplied his additions with 
so little interruption of the ordinary intercourse of life, 

* “ It was printed at Mr. Bichsrd- The sale was rapid beyond expeeta- 
Son’s press—on credit; my allowance tion; and I was on the balance be- 
not permitting any advance of money tweep me and honest Tom Payne, 
before publication. Mr. Richardson” gainer of seven pounds.” Fragment 
(this was the nephew to the celebrated of Memoirs, 
writer) '* refused interest on bis labour. 
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that none of his family were aware that he was at all en¬ 
gaged in so laborious an undertaking. The copyright he 
gave (without any other consideration than a few copies 
for presents) to his old and worthy friend Mr. Thomas 
Payne, who defrayed the expence of engraving the cop¬ 
per plates; and afterwards disposed of the whole of his 
interest in the work to Messieurs llobinsons. Mr. Gough 
superintended the Jlnt volume of a new edition ; but in 
1806, finding that the copyright had devolved from Mes¬ 
sieurs Robinsons to another person, he declined proceed¬ 
ing any farther than to complete the first volume, which 
they had begun to print. Of this he announced his deter¬ 
mination in the newspapers, that no improper use might 
be made of his name; and added, that it was now “ of im¬ 
portance to his health to suspend such pursuits.” 

Having heard of the difliculiies under which Mr. Hutchins 
laboured respecting his “ History of Dorsetshire,” Mr. 
Gough set on foot a subscription, and was the means of 
advancing a very valuable county history, which he super¬ 
intended through the press. It was published in 1774, 
2 vols. fol. 'rwenly years after, he contributed his assist¬ 
ance to a second edition, three volumes of which have 
been published, and a fourth is in a state of great for¬ 
wardness, under the supcriutcndance of Mr. Nichols. In 
1779 Mr. Gough was the improver and editor of Martin’s 
“ History of Thetford,” 1780, 4to ; published a new edition 
of Vertue’s Medals, Coins, and Great Seals, by Simon ; and 
in tlie same year contributed to Mr. Nichols’s “ Collection 
of Royal and Noble Wills.” The preface and glossary are 
by him. In 1786 he published the first volume of the 
“ Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain, applied to il¬ 
lustrate the history of Families, Manners, Habits, and Arts, 
at the diiferent periods from the Norman Conquest to the 
Seventeenth Century.” I'his splendid folio volume, which 
contains the first four centuries, was followed in 1796 by 
a second, containing the fifteenth century ; and, in 1799, 
by an introduction to it, with which he thought proper to 
conclude his labours, instead of continuing them to the 
end of the sixteenth century, as originally intended. Of 
this truly magnificent work it is but justice to say, with his 
biographer, “ that it would alone have been siifiicient to 
perpetuate his fame and the credit of the arts in England, 
where few works of superior splendour have appeared.” 
The independent master of an ample fortune, he was in 
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all respects pre-eminently qualified for the labours of an 
antiquary, which rarely meet with an adequate remunera¬ 
tion.. Indeed this work must have convinced the world 
that he possessed not only the most indefatigable perse¬ 
verance, but an ardour which no expeuce could possibly 
deter. One great object of his wishes was to prepare 

The Sepulchral Monuments” for a new edition. With 
this constantly in view, he spared neither trouble nor ex¬ 
pence in obtaining an ample store of new and accurate 
drawings by the first artists, all which, with the numerous 
and beautiful plates already engraved, form part of his no¬ 
ble bequest to the university of Oxford. Among his latest 
separate publications were, an Account of the beautiful 
Missal presented to Henry VI. by tlie duchess of Bedford, 
purchased at the duchess of Portland’s sale by James Ed¬ 
wards, esq. in whose possession it remains ; The History 
of Pleshy, in Essex,” 1803, 4to; and the same year, and 
in the same form, the “ Plates of the Coins of the Seleu- 
cidae.” A few other separate publications, previous to 
these, will be noticed at the end of this article. 

Mr. Gough drew up, at the united request of the presi¬ 
dent and fellows, the History of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, prefixed to the first volume of their “ Archmo- 
logia,” in 1770, and to the eleven succeeding volumes of 
that work, as well as to the “ Vetusta Monumenta,” con¬ 
tributed a great many curious articles *. He was equally 
liberal in his communications to Mr. Nichols’s “ Biblio¬ 
theca Topographica,” and to his “ History of Leicester¬ 
shire.” Mr. Nichols relates with just feeling, that “ for a 
long series of years he had experienced in Mr. Gough the 
kind, disuiterested friend ; the prudent, judicious adviser, 
the firm, unshaken patron. To him every material event 
in life was confidentially imparted. In those that were 
prosperous, no man more heartily rejoiced; in such as 
were less propitious, no man more sincerely condoled, or 

* His Papers in the “ Archaeologia” On an antient Mosaic Pavement at 
are, On the Giants’ Grave in Penrith VAy, p. 121; On a Roman Horolo- 
Cburch-yard, vol. II. p. 188 ; On the gium, p. HS ; On Fonts, p. 183; On 
.Oem Matres, vol. HI. p. 105; On the Analogy between certain Monu- 
Four Roman Altars found in Grah.im’s meats, vol. XI. p. 33; On a Greek 
Dyke, p. 118; On the Invention of Inscription in London, p. 48. 
Caid-playing, vol. VIII. p. 152; On In the “Vetusta Monumenta,” he 
the Parian Chronicle, vol. IX. p. 157; wrote the Descriptions of vol.II. Plates 
On the Stamps of the antient Oculists, XXXVI. XXXVII. XXXIX. XL. XLI. 
p. 227; On antient Mansion-houses XLII. XLIII. XLV. L. LIII. LIV. 
in Northampton and Dorset Shires, LV. Vol. HI. Plates I—V. J£II— 
vol. X. p. 7; On Bclatn .ader, p. 113; XVU, XXV. 
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more readily endeavoured to alleviate.” The deep con¬ 
cern which he felt at the dreadful fire that destroyed Mr. 
Nichols’s valuable property' in 180S, was shewn in a series 
of the kindest consolatory letters, wliich were anio:ig the 
last 1)0 ever wrote. In one, dated Sejiteiuber et that year, 
he requested Mr. Nichols to execute a confidential co’U- 
mission, “ whicii,” he oiuphatically adds, “ (nay be the 
last office you will have to do for your sincere fric!i!l.” 
This was nearly prophetic, for there was little now to be 
done that could contrihuic to his comforts. “ I'lie bright 
gem of intellect,” says his adectionatc biograplier, 
“ though frequently clouded, had inicrv.ils of its fouuer 
splendour; and the frequent emanations of hencvolence 
tiisplayed through a long and uainfid illne.-.s, whilst they 
comforted anti tltdighted liiose around Iiim, added poig¬ 
nancy to the regret they experienced for ilio.se bitter suf¬ 
ferings wbicb threatened to overwhelm a noble miml with 
total imbecility ; from wbicb, however, he was mercifully 
relieved, without any apparent struggle at the last, on 
Feb. 20, 1809, and was buried on the 28th, in the church¬ 
yard of Wormlcy, in Herts, in a vault built fur that pur¬ 
pose, on the south side of tho chancel, not far from the 
altar which for several years he had devoutly frequented.” 
The funeral, although, in conformity to his own directions, 
as little ceremonious as propriety would permit, was fol¬ 
lowed from Enfield to Wormlcy by crowds whose lamenta¬ 
tions and regrets were uneijuivocally shown. The poor 
and the afflicted had indeed lost in' Mr. Gough a father, 
protector, and benefactor. Enfield and its neiglibourboud 
must long cherish a lively and grateful remembrance of his 
benevolence, which was at once extensive, judicious, and 
unostentatious, ic was in him a principle and a system ; 
it began early, and continued to the last; it embraced not 
only the present, but the future, and he had provided that 
his charity should continue to be felt long after the heart 
that dictated it had ceased to beat. His faithful domestic', 
when unable to continue their services, continued to re 
ceive their pay, in the shape of annuities ; and as he pos¬ 
sessed the attribute ascribed to “ the merciful man,” the 
generous steed, exempt by age from labour, and the cow 
no longer useful in the dairy, were permitted to close their 
useful lives in a luxuriant meadow reserved for tiial express 
purpose. The genuine personal character of Mr. Gough 
could only be appreciated by those who witnessed him in 
Va,'.. k 
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his domestic and familiar circle. Though highly and de» 
servedly distinguished as a scholar, the pleasantry and the 
easy condescension of his convivial hours still more en^ 
deared him, not only to his intimates, but even to those 
with whom the forms and customs of the world rendered it 
necessary that he should associate. 

In 1774, soon after the death of his mother, an event 
by which he came in possession of an excellent family re¬ 
sidence at Enfield, with the large estate bequeathed to him 
in reversion by his father, he added greatly to all his other 
comforts, by marrying Anne, fourth daughter of Thomas 
Hall, esq. of Goldings, Herts; a lady of distinguished 
merit, who after a long and affectionate union, has to 
lament the loss of him whose object through life was to 
increase her happiness. 

It is, however, as the learned and acute antiquary that 
he will be handed down to posterity; and from the epitaph 
written by himself, he appears desirous to rest his fame on 
his three publications, the “ British Topography,” the 
edition of “ Camden,” and the “ Sepulchral Monuments 
sufficient indeed to place him in the very first rank of the 
antiquaries of the eighteenth century. But while he gave 
a preference in point of value, labour, and utility to those 
works, he was in no respect ambitious of personal honours. 
He took no degree at Cambridge, and resisted the solici¬ 
tations of many members of the university of Oxford to 
receive an honorary degree; and when he withdrew from 
the Royal Society and that of the Antiquaries, from causes 
on which we shall not enter, but must ever regret, he no 
longer appended to his name the usual initials of fellow¬ 
ship. In politics, he was a firm friend to the house of 
Brunswick, and a stranger to the mutability of his con¬ 
temporaries. “ That independence,” he informs us him¬ 
self, which lie gloried in possessing as his inheritance, 
and which he maintained by a due attention to his income, 
discovered itself in his opinions and his attachments. As 
he could not hastily form connexions, he may seem to have 
indulged strong aversions. But he could not accommodate 
himself to modern manners or opinions; and he had re¬ 
sources within himself, to make it less needful to seek 
them from without. And perhaps the greatest inconve¬ 
nience arising from this disposition was the want of oppor¬ 
tunities to serve his friends. But he saw enough of the 
general temper of mankind, to convince him that favours 
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sliouid not be too often asked; and that as to be too much 
under ol)ligalion is the worst of bondage, so to confer 
obligations is the truest liberty.” Such seniimeuts and 
such conduct do no discredit to men like Mr. Gough. His 
talents, his rank in society, and his years, gave him claims 
to respect, which were, what he thought them, undeniable ; 
and even where he shewed any symptoms of resentment, 
they were never beyond the limits which his superior cha¬ 
racter and long services amply justified. 

His library, with the e.'cccption of his legacy to the Bod¬ 
leian, was sold, agreeably to his own direction, by Messrs. 
Leigh and Sotheby, in twenty days, Aprils—28, 1810, 
and produced 35.52/. Sr. His prints, drawings, coins, me¬ 
dals, &c. were sold .Inly 19, 1812, and the two following 
days, and producfid 517/. Cs. 6d. By his last will, he be¬ 
queathed to the university of Oxford all his printed books 
and mamiscriptson Saxon and Northern literature, for the use 
of the Saxon professor; all his manuscripts, printed books, 
and pamphlets, prints, and drawings, maps, and copper¬ 
plates relating to British topography, (of w'hich, in 1808, 
he had nearly printed a complete catalogue); his inter¬ 
leaved co[)ies of the “ British Topography,” “ Camden’s 
Britannia,” and the “ Sepulchral Monuments of Great 
Britain,” with all the drawings relative to the latter work ; 
and all the copper-plates of the “ Monuments” and the 
“ Topography;” ' with fourteen volumes of drawings of 
sepulchral and other monuments in France. All these he 
wills and desires may “ be placed in the Bodleian library, 
in a building adjoining to the picture gallery, known by 
the name of the “ Antiquaries closet.” 7'hese were ac¬ 
cordingly deposited in the closet, and a catalogue has since 
been printed in a haiulsome quarto, under the care of the 
rev. B. Bandinel, librarian of the Bodleian. A more va¬ 
luable or e.xtcnsive treasure of British topography was 
never collected by an individual. The MSS. are very nu¬ 
merous, and many of the most valuable printed books are 
illustrated by the MS notes of Mr. Gough and other emi¬ 
nent antiquaries. The remainder of his will, for which we 
refer to our authority, is not less in proof of his liberality, 
affection, and steady friendship. Such was the life of Mr. 
Gough, of which he says, in a memoir already quoted, 
“ If 1 have relieved the wants and distresses of the unhappy 
without ostentation, have done justice without interest, 
have served the common cause of literature without vanity, 
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maiatained my own independence without pride or inso¬ 
lence, have moderated my attachment to external objects, 
and placed my affections on the virtuous and honest cha¬ 
racter, and may trust to have so passed through things 
temporal as finally not to lose things eternal— I shall have 
lived mough'’’ 

A few of Mr. Gough’s publications yet remain to be no¬ 
ticed ; 1. New editions of “ Description des Royaulmes d’An- 
gleterre etd’Ecosse, compose6 par Etienne Perlin,” Paris, 
1558 ; and of “ Histoire de I’entree de la Heine Mere dans 
le Grande Bretagne, par de la Serre,” Paris, 1639 ; which 
he illustrated with cuts, and English notes; and introduced 
by historical prefaces, in 1775. 2. “A Catalogue of the 

Coins of Canute, king of Denmark and England, with 
specimens,” 1777, 4to. 3, “An Essay on the Rise and 
Progress of Geography in Great Britain and Ireland ; illus¬ 
trated with specimens of our oldest maps,” 17 80, 4to; and 
** Catalogue of Sarum and York Missels,” 1780, both ex¬ 
tracted from the second edition of his “ British Topogra¬ 
phy.” 5. “ A comparative view of the ancient Monnnient.s 
of India,” &c. 1785, 4to. 6. “ List of the members of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, from their revival 
in 1717 to June 1796 ; arranged in chronological and al¬ 
phabetical order,” 1798, 4to. 7. In the same year he 
amended and considerably enlarged, from the Paris edition 
of 1736, an English translation of the “ Arabian Nights 
Entertainments,” to which he adilcd notes of illustration, 
and a preface, in which the supplementary tales published 
by Dom. Chavis are proved to be a palpable forgery. 
8. “ A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, by a Lay¬ 
man,” 1799, 8vo, on various subjects connected with the 
prosperity of the church. 9. “ Rev. Kennett Gibson’s 
comment upon part of the fifth journey of Antoninus 
through Britain,” &c. 1809, 4to. 10. “ Description of the 
Beauchamp chapel, adjoining to the church of St. Mary at 
Warwick,” 1804, 4to. As to his assistance to his friends 
engaged in literary pursuits, it was more extensive than 
probably will ever be known; but some particulars are 
stated by his biographer, to which we refer, and many other 
acknowledgments may be found in various works published 
within the last forty years. It is to be regretted that no 
portrait of Mr. Gough exists, nor is it known that he ever 
would consent to sit to any of the many artists with whom 
he was connected, and to some of whom he was a steady 
patron. His person was short, inclining to corpulence. 



His features bespoke the energy and acltvUy .. . 

In youth he was peculiarly shy, which he attribute ® * 
late entrance into the world, and an irresistible liublt ot 
application to books. A.s his intercourse with society ad¬ 
vanced, his manner became more easy, and his conversa¬ 
tion was always lively, often with a pleasant flow of hu¬ 
mour, and his disposition communicative.* 

GOUJE'l’ (Ci..ti!i)H Peti'.k), a canon of St. James de 
I’Hopital, and an associated academician of Marseilles, 
Rouen, Angers, and Anxerre, was l)orn at Paris, Oct. 19, 
1697. Ilis father was a taylor, with a tradesman-like 
aversion to learning, in the pursuit of which, however, he 
found it impossible to prevent his son from employing his 
early years. He began his studies at Paris, and carried 
them on principally in the Jesuits’ college, and in the 
congregation of the oratory. In 1790 he obtained a ca- 
iionry of St. James de I’Hopital. He died at Paris, Feb. 
2, 1767. His whole life appears to have been a scene of 
literary labour, alvwys useful, and often conducted with 
great judgment. In order to pursue his studies without 
interruption at home, or the ncce.ssity of having recourse 
to foreign assistance, he accumulated a fine library of 
10,000 volumes, in all branches of literature, but parti¬ 
cularly literary history and biography. For fifty years he 
continued to pul)lish one voluminous compilation after 
another; and by close application, so impaired his sight 
that lu; was almost blind some time before liis death. The 
last editor of Morcri divides his publications into transla¬ 
tions, works of piety, works of literary history, lives and 
eloges, papers in the litor.iry Journals, and lastly prefaces; 
in all amounting to eighty-three articles. Of these the 
most useful appear to In;, I. “ Les Vies des Saints,” Paris, 
1730, 7 vols. 12mo, often reprinted in 4to, and other 
forms. 2. “ Bibliotli(Hiuo des auteurs ecclesiastiques du 
XVIH. siecle, pour servir de continnation a celle do M. 
du Pin, &e.” ibid. 1736, 3 vols. Svo. 3. “Supplement” 
to Moreri’s Dictionary, ibid. 1735, 2 vols. fol. He also 
pointed out many hundred errors in the early editions of 
that work. 4. “ Nonveau Supplement” to the same dic¬ 
tionary, ibid. 1740 , fo). with a volume of “ Additions,” 
1750, fol. 5. “ Bibliotlieque Fran^’oise, ou histoire de la 

' Nichols’s Bowyer, »ol. VI. where, aBil in the other volumes of that inte¬ 
resting series of literary history, will be found many particulars relative to Mr. 
Gough’s connexious, and a very considerable eullection of his epistolary corre¬ 
spondence. 
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Utterature Frangaise,” from the invention of printing, 21 
vols. 12mo, ibid. 1740—1750. This is the most useful of 
all bis works. It was undertaken at the request of SI. 
D’Argenspn, the secretary of state. It in some measure 
resembles Niceron, whom be also assisted in his useful 
“Memoires,” and wrote his life. 6. “ De I’etatdes Sciences 
en France, depuis la mort de Charlemagne jusqu’a cello 
du roi Robert,” 1737, 12mo. This learned dissertation 
obtained the prize of the academy of belles lettres, and the 
members of this academy are said to have done for Goujet 
what they had never done for any other man. Without 
any solicitation, or knowledge of the matter on his parr, 
they sent a deputation of six of their number to him, re¬ 
questing the honour of choosing him, in the room of the 
deceased abb6 de Vertot. 7. A new edition of Richclet’s 
Dictionary, Lyons, 1756, 3 vols. fol. 8. “ LTIistoire du 
College Royal de France,” 4to. 9. “ Hist, du Pontificat 
de Paul V.” Amsterdam (Paris) 1765, 2 vols. i2mo. I'his 
was his last work, in which he is mufih less favourable to 
the Jesuits than might have been expected from one edu¬ 
cated among them.' 

GOUJON (John), an eminent sculptor and architect 
of Paris, lived under BVancis I. and Henry II. and is sup¬ 
posed to have designed the fronts of the old Louvre. This 
artist’s figures, in demi-relief, have never been surpassed ; 
nor can any thing of that kind be more beautiful than his 
Fountain of the Innocents, in the street of St. Denis at 
Paris. The cariatides which support a tribune in the hall 
of the Hundred Swiss at the Louvre are no less so. Many 
more of his works may be seen in that city, which are the 
admiration of connoisseurs, and remind us of the simple 
and sublime beauties of the antique style ; for which rea¬ 
son he is justly called the Corregio of sculpture. * 

GOULART (Simon), a prutestant divine, and volu¬ 
minous writer, was born at Senlis, Oct. 20, 1543, and 
studied divinity at Geneva, where he was ordained in Octo¬ 
ber 1566, and was appointed one of the ministers of that 
city, a situation which he filled for the long spape of sixty- 
two years. His residence at Geneva was never discontinued 
but on account of three journies he took to France, on 
matters relating to the protestant churches, the one in 
1576, when he went to Forez; the second in 1582, to 
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Champagne, and the third in 1600, to Grenoble. Thereat 
of his life he devoted to his pastoral duties, and to his nu¬ 
merous works, which prove him one of the most indefati¬ 
gable writers of his time. He died Feb. 3, 1628, in his 
eighty-fifth year, and in full possession of his faculties. 
He preached but seven days before his death. Scaliger, 
who had a great esteem for liim, says he was an ingenious 
man, w’ho learnt all he knew without the assistance of a 
master. 

Among the works which he edited and commented upon, 
were those of Plutarch, St. Cyprian, Seneca, &c. He 
made a collection of “ lleinarkable Ilistories,” in 2 vols. 
8vo, and wrote several pieces relating to the history of his 
own times, particularly a “ Collection of the most memo¬ 
rable events which occurred during the League, with notes 
and original documents,” in 6 vols. 4to. Many of his 
pieces were anonymous, but to these he usually affixed the 
initials S. G. S. signifying “ Simon Goulart Senlisicn.” He 
was so well acquainted with the secrets of literary history, 
and of anonymous publications, that Henry III. of France, 
wishing to know the author of a piece published under the 
assumed name of Stophanus Junius Brutus, and intended 
to projuigate republican doctrines, sent a person to Geneva 
to consult Goulart, but the latter refused to communicate 
the fact, for fear of exposing the author to serious injury. 
He had a son, who was a minister of the Walloon church 
at Amsterdam, and a strenuous assertor of Arminian tenets, 
but did not attain his father’s reputation.' 

GOULSTONjGOlJLSON, or GULSON (Theodore), 
an eminent English physician in the seventeenth century, 
was born in Northampinnshire, and was son of Mr. William 
Goulston, rector of Wyniondham, in Leicestershire. He 
became probationer fellow of Merton college, Oxford, in 
1596, where he took the degrees of B. and M, A. and after¬ 
wards applied himself to the study of physic, which he 
practised first in Oxford, and afterwards at Wymondham, 
where he was much resorted to for his advice. On April 
30, 1610, he took the degree of doctor of physic, and be¬ 
came candidate of the college of physicians at London, 
being well approved by the president, censors, and fellows; 
and the year following he was made a fellow and censor 
of that college. He was soon introduced into very exten- 
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sive practice in the city of London, and distinguished him¬ 
self likewise to great advantage by his skill in the Latin 
and Greek languages, and divinity, and by his writings. 
His affection to the public good and to the advancement of 
the faculty of pbj’sic was such, that by his last will and 
testament he gave two hundred pounds to purchase a 
rent-charge for the maintenance of an annual lecture 
within the college of physicians of London. This Iccttire 
was to bo read from time to time by one ol the four 
youngest doctors in physic of the college, and to be upon 
two, or three, or more diseases, as the censors should 
direct; and to be read yearly, at a convenient season hetwi.xt 
Michaelmas and Easter, upon some dead bodj' (if pro¬ 
curable) on three days successively, in the forenoon and 
afternoon. He left likewise several hooks to Merton col¬ 
lege, besides several other donations, which legacies were 
punctually paid by his widow Ellen, who being possessed 
of the impropriate parsonage of Bai dwell in Suffolk, pro¬ 
cured leave from the king to annex the same to the vi¬ 
carage, and gave them both to the college of St. John’s, in 
Oxford. Our author died at his house within the parish 
of St. Martin Ludgatc, May 4, ltS32, and was .interred 
with great .solemnity in the church of that parish. 

The public has been indebted on several occasions to 
the Gulstonian institution for ingenious dissertations, de¬ 
livered as lectures; as those of l)r. Musgrave ; Ur. For- 
tlyce’s treatise on digestion ; Ur. Saunders, &c. Ur, Goul¬ 
ston wrote, J. “ Versio Latina ct paraphrasis in Aristotelis 
rhctoricam,” London, 1619, 1623, &c. in 4to. 2. “ Aris- 
totelis de J’octica liber Latinc conversns, et anaiytica 
ijietliodo dlustratus,” London, 1623, 4to. 3. “ Versio, 
varuc Lectiones, et Amiotationes criticic in opuscida varia 
Galeni,” London, 1640, Uo, published by his friend Mr, 
Thomas Gataker, rector of Rotlierhitbc, in Surrej’.' 

GOULU (John), a French writir of-some note, was the 
son of Nicliolas Gouin, royal professor of Gieek in tlje 
university of Paris, in 1 . 707 , and uiithur of a translation 
from Greek into Latin of Gregentius’s dispute with the Jew 
Herbanus, which Ue Noailles, the French ambassador, had 
brought from Constantinople, and of other works, a col¬ 
lection of which was printed at Paris in 1.580. llis son 
w'as born at Paris Aug. 25, 1576, and educated for the bar j 
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but, having failed in the lirsi 
disappointment so •AS.vxVftvj 
and retire into a convent 
Feuillans, and entered atnt 
inucli esteemed in his order that he always enjoyed some 
office in it, and was at last made general. The name he 
took when he became a monk, was Dom John of St. Fran¬ 
cis. As he understood the Greek tongue, hs tl'Hnslatecl 
into French Kpicteliis’s Manual, Arrian’s Dissertations, 
some of St. Basil’s treatises, and the works of Dionysius 
Areopagita; to which he added a vindication of this St. 
Dioiixsius’s works. He also revised his father’s Latin 
tiaiisiation of St. Gregory Nyssen against Kunomins, and 
jmhlished it. He al.so wrote a hook against l)n Moulin’s 
treati.se of the calling of pastors, “ l)e la V'oeation des 
Pasteurs the l.ife of Francis de Sales, leshop of Geneva; 
!ind a Funeral Oration on Nudiolas le b'<’M-e, jireeeptor to 
Lewis Xlll.; hnt it is said that he never delivered it. He 
did not, however, gain so great reputation by all those 
writings .as l)y his angry controversy with Balzac, alri'ady 
noticed in our account of that writer. (>unlu died Jan. 

I (i'jy.' 

(iOUllNAV (M.vkv I)K J.tii.s, laily o(), a French female 
wit, the daiigliter of William dc Jars, lord of Nenfoi and 
Goiirnay, was horn cither in Paris, or in (iascony, about 
L5ti.5. From her infancy she had a strong turn to litera¬ 
ture; and Montague publishing liis first essays about this 
time, she conceived an enthusiastic veneration for the 
author. 'J’liese declarations soon reached the ears of Mon¬ 
tague, who returned her coinplimeiUs by corresponding 
regard for her talents. Her esteem by degrees growing 
into a kind of filial alTection for Montague, when her father 
died she adopted him in his sti'ad, even before she had 
.seen him; and, when he was at Paris in 15S8, she paid 
him a visit, and prevailed upon him to accompany her and 
her mother tlie lady Goiirna\’, to their country mansion, 
where he passed two or three months. In short, our 
young devotee to the muses was so wedded to books of 
polite literature in general, and Montague’s Kssays in par¬ 
ticular, that she resolved never to have any other associate 
to her happiness. Nor was Moiuagnc sparing to pay the 
just tribute of his gratitude, and foretold, in the second 
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book of his Essays, tliat she would be capable of great 
eminence in the republic of letters. TIjcir aifectionate 
regard extended through the family; Montagne’s daughter, 
the viscoun^ss de Jamaches, always claimed mademoiselle 
de .Jars as a sister ; and the latter dedicated her piece, “ Le 
Bouquet de Pinde,” to this sister. Thus she passed many 
years, happy in her new alliance, until she received the 
melancholy news of Montagne’s death, when she crossed 
almost the whole kingdom of France to mingle her tears 
and iainentations, which were excessive, with those of his 
widow and daughter. Nor did her filial regard stop here. 
She revised, corrected, and reprinted an edition of his 
“ Essays” in 1634; to which she prefixed a preface, full 
of the strongest expressions of devotion for his memory. 

She wrote several things in prose and verse, which were 
collected into one volume, and published by herself in 
1636, with this title, “ Les avis et les presens de la 
Demoiselle do Gournai.” She died at Paris in 1645, and. 
epiia\»hs were composed for her by Menage, Valois, Patin, 
l^a Mothe Vayer, and others. It is not, however, very 
easy to appreciate her real character frtim these. Living 
at a lime when liieralnre was not nmeh cultivated hy the 
femali's in France, it is probable that she earned her re¬ 
putation at no great expenee of talents, and it is certain 
that her writings are little calculated to perpetuate her 
fame. It appears equally certain that she was as frequently 
the subject of ridicule iuuong the wits, as of admiration 
among the courtiers. 'I'liose, howevir, who think her cha¬ 
racter ail object of curiosity, inav find ample information 
in our anlliorities.' 

GOUllVlI.l.K (.John IlLR.tt'LO dk^ a French politician, 
was born at Uoebefoueanid in U>'.’5, and was taken liy the 
Cflebrati’d duke of tb.it name into his service as valet de 
ebambre, from vvliieb situation he rose to be bis confidential 
friend. lie was also equally honoured 1»\ tlie great Coiule, 
and was employed by the superintendant Fonquet, in pub¬ 
lic business, and was invulicd in bis disgrace. But such 
was llio value put upon bis puhticul talents and integrity, 
that be was at one time |)roposed to the king as successor 
to f'olbert in the ministry. He died in 1705, leaving 
” Memoirs of his Life from I6t2 to Itii'S,” 2 vols. 12irui, 
written with frankness and simplicity; and containing very 
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lively charactei*s of the ministers and principal persons of 
his lime, of which, it is said, Voltaire made much use in 
his “ Siecle de Louis XIV.” 

It was on Gourville that Boileaii was said to have written 
an epitaph, in which he described liim as speaking well, 
though he knew little; as being a gentleman in manners, 
although of low birth; and as caressing all the world, al¬ 
though he loved nobody. He proved himself, however, 
the most sincere of all Fouiiuet’s friends; not only lending 
tnadame de Eouquet upwards of 100,000 livres for her sup¬ 
port, but settling the same sum on her son. * 

GOU8SET an eminent iirotestanl divine, was 

horn Oct. 7, 1635, of a good family at Blois, and was 
cousin-german to the celebrated Isaac Papin. He was 
appointed minister at Poitiers in 1662, and remained there 
till the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685. He then 
went to England, and afterwards to Holland, where he was 
chosen minister of the Walloon church at Dort. Five years 
after he was appointed professor of Greek and divinity at 
Ijronii.gen, where he died Nov.'1, 1704, leaving a great 
imniher of works, both printed and in MS. : the princi/jal 
arc, a Hebrew dictionary, or “ (.'onimentarii I.inguic Ile- 
hiaiciv a v.ilnablu work, tlie best edition of which is that 
of l.eipsi*, 1743, 4io; a rel'iitaiioii, in I.aiin, of rahlii 
Isaac’s “ C'iiizzoiick lanoiuiak,” or Shield ol faith, Dort, 
1688, 8vo, and Anislertiaiii, 1712, fol. 'Tills refutation 
has been much [iraised by si:veral ainung the learned ; hut 
others doubt vvhctlier it merits such liigh eiieominnis ; the 
b.Kjk against which it was written may be found m W'a- 
gensal’s “ Tela ignea Saiaine,” lie also published “ Con¬ 
siderations tlicolognpu's L'l criliijues conlre le Projet 
(Time nouvelle Version de la Bible,” 1698, riino. 'Tliis 
last was written against Charles le (’cue’s jiroject of a 
translation of the IJilile, which should favour the Anninian 
doctrines. ’ 

GOUSSIF.Il (.foiiN .Iamrs), a learned French pliysici.m, 
professor of maiheinatics, and a iiicmher of several learned 
societies, was born at Paris Marcii 7, 1722. His first pub¬ 
lic services in the literary world were the arrangemeni and 
preparation for the press of M. la Condamiiie’s memoir 
on the measure of the first tlirce degrees of tlie meridiuit 
in the Southern hemisphere. In the Encyclopaidia lie was 
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chosen for the department of the mechanic arts, and his 
numerous articles are remarkable for accuracy and perspi¬ 
cuity. He had a great turn for mechanics, and invented 
several machines still employed in agriculture and che¬ 
mistry, &c. in France. In connexion with the unfortunate 
baron de Marivetz, he published a learned and elaborate 
work entitled “ Physique du nionde,” five volumes of 
which he published during the life of his colleague, and 
afterwards three others. The whole was to have been 
comprized in 14 vols. 4to, but of these eight only have 
appeared. In 1779 he published “ Prospectus d’nn traite 
de geomeirie physique particulierc du royaume de France,” 
4to. He died at Paris in 1800.' 

GOUTIIIER, or GUTHIEliF.S (.Iames), in Latin Gn- 
THEiiics, a learned and judicious antiquary, and lawytT, 
was born at Chaumont in Bassi*>ny, and was admitted ad¬ 
vocate to the parliament of Paris. After having attendi'd 
the bar with honour for forty years, he retired into the 
country, and devoted himself \vholly to study. He died 
in 1638. His principal works are, 1. “ He vcterc Jure 
Pontilicio urbis Roinic,” 1619 ^ 4to, which gave so much 
.satisfaction at Rome, that the senate conferred the rank of 
Koinan citizen on him and liis posterity. 2 . De Officii.s 
domhs Augusta:, publicte ct privatsc,” 16280 4to, and 
Leipsic, 1672, 8 vo, &c. 3. “ De jure Maniuin,” Leip- 

sic, 1671, 8 vo. He wrote also two small tracts, one “ De 
Orbitate tolerandathe other, “ Laos caicitatis,” <fcc. 
These works are all esteemed, and some Latin verses which 
he wrote have been admired for their elegance. * 

G O UVES'P D E .M A U H E K'l’. .^<00 JVI AUBE Rl’. 

GOUJf (Francis le) de la Boulaye, a celebrated tra¬ 
veller in the 17th century, was the son of a gentleman of 
Haugd, in Anjou, where he was born about Kilo. How, 
or for what profession be was educated, does not appear, 
but he seems to have been of a rambling disposition, and 
spent ten years in visiting most parts of the world. He 
published an account of his travels, 1653, 4to, which con¬ 
tain some particulars that are not uninteresting. When 
he returned from his first voyage, he was so altered, that 
his mother would not own hirn, and he was obliged to com¬ 
mence a suit against her to recover his right of eldership. 
Being sent ambassador to the Turks, and the great mogul, 
in 1668, he died in Persia during his journey. * 

’ Diet. Hist. » Morcri.—Diet. Hist. * Moreri.—Diet. Hist. 
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GOUYE (Thomas), a French mathematician, was born 
Sept. 18, IfiSO, at Dieppe, and entered among the Jesuits 
ill 1 607. ilc early acquired reputation for his skill in nia- 
thcmatic.s, and was admitted into the academy of sciences 
in He assisted constantly at the meetings of that 

academy, whose members entertained a high opinion of 
his genius. He died at Paris, in the professed iiouse of 
the Jesuits, March 24, 1725, aged seventy-five. His prin¬ 
cipal w'ork is entitled, “ Observations Physiques et Mathc- 
matiques pour servir a la perfection de rAstronomie, et de 
la geographic, envoydes de Siam, a 1’ acadeniie des sciences 
de Paris, par les P. P. Jesuites inissionaires with notes 
and remarks, in 2 vols. the first, 8vo, the second, tio. 
These remarks may also be found in tom. 7. of the “ Me- 
moires” of the above academy. * 

GOVEA (Amduew), in Latin Goveanus, a learned 
Portuguese, of the fourteenth century, was born at Beja, 
and a]>pointcd principal of the college of St. Barbc at Paris, 
where he educated three nephews, who became celebrated 
for their learning. Martiai. Govea, the eldest, was a 
good Latin poet, and published a “ Latin Grammar” at 
Paris. Andrew, his ne.xt brother, a priest, born in 14118, 
succeeded his umde as principal of St. Barbe, and gained 
so great a reputation there, that he was invited to accept 
the same office in the college of Gtiicnue, at Bourdeaux. 
'I’his invitation be accepted in 1534, and continued at 
Bourdeaux till 1547, when .John HI. king of Portugal, re¬ 
called him to his dominions, to establish a college at Coim¬ 
bra, similar to that of Guienne; and Govea took with him 
into Portugal the celebrated Buchanan, Grouchi, Guerenti, 
Eabricius, la Costa, and other men of learning, well qua¬ 
lified to instruct youth. He died June 1548, at CJoimbra, 
leaving no printed work. Anmujny Govea, the youngest 
of these three brothers, and the most eminent of all, wrote 
several pieces on philosophy anti law, and is nicnlioncd 
with great enconiiuins by 7 huanns, Konsanl, and all the 
learned. He taught with reputation at Bounlcaux, after¬ 
wards at Cahors, and Valence in Dauphiny, and died in 
1565, aged sixty, at Turin, to which place Philibert had 
invited him. His principal works are, an “ Apologetical 
Discourse” against Calvin, who had accused him ol atheism 
in his treatise on scandal; some works on law, fol.; “ Va- 


• JTcreri.—Diet. Hi»t. 
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riarum Icctionuni Libri duo,” fol.; editions of Virgil and 
Terence, with notes; “ Epigrammatuin Libri duo,” and 
“ Epistolse.” The whole was printed at Hotterdam, 1766, 
fol. Manfred Govea, his son, born at Turin, became 
distinguished for his knowledge of the belles lettres, civil 
and canon law, and was counsellor of stale at the court of 
Turin. He died in 1613, leaving “ Consilia;” “ Notes 
on Julius Florus;” some “Poetry,” and a funeral oration 
on the death of Philip II. king of Spain. * 

GOWER (John), one of the few poets who nourished 
in the first periods of our poetical history, is supposed to 
have been born before Chaucer, but of what family, or in 
what part of the kingdom is uncertain. Lcland was in¬ 
formed that he was of the ancient family of the Gowers of 
Stitenham, in Yorkshire, and succeeding biographers ap¬ 
pear to have taken for granted what that eminent antiquary 
gives only as a report. Other particulars from Leland are 
yet more doubtful, as that be was a knight and some time 
chief justice of the common pleas; but no information re¬ 
specting any judge of that name can be collected either in 
the reign of Edward 11. during which he is said to have 
been on the bench, or afterwards. Weever asserts that he 
was of a Kentish family ; and, in Caxtoii’s edition of the 
“ Confessio Amantis,” he is said to have been It native of 
Wales. 

He appears, however, to have studied law', and was a 
member of the society of the Middle Temple, where it is 
supposed he met with, and acquired the friendship of 
Chaucer. The similarity of their studies, and their taste 
for poetry, were not the only bunds of union. Their poli¬ 
tical bias was nearly the same. Chaucer attached himself 
to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and Gower to Thomas 
of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, both uncles to king 
Richard II. The tendency of the “ Confessio Amantis,” 
in censuring the vices of the clergy, coincides with Chau¬ 
cer s sentiments, and although we have no direct proof of 
those mutual arguings and disputes between them, which 
Leland speaks of, there can be no doubt that their friend- 
ship was at one time interrupted. Chaucer concludes his 
I roilu.s and Cressida with recommending it to the correc¬ 
tions of “ moral Gower,” and “ philosophical Strodeand 

’ Moren in Gouvea —Geii. Diet.—Clement Bibl. Curieuae.—Freheri Th-a- 
triiui.-*->Axii Onoinast. 
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Gower, inihe Coafessio Amantis, 
ing Chaucer “ as her disciple and poeie. »»« 

mutual respect; its decline is less intelligible. Mr. t yr- 
whit says, “If the reflection (in the prologue to the Man of 
Lawes I'alc, ver. 4497) upon those who relate such stones 
as that of Canace, or of Apollonius Tyrius, was levelled at 
Gower, as I very much suspect, it will be clifficu/t to rc- 


coiicile such an attack to our notions of the strict friend- 
ship which is generally supposed to liavc subsisted between 
the two bards. The attack too at this time must appear 
the more extraordinary on the part of our bard, as he is 
just going to put into the month of his Man of Lawc a talc, 
of which almost every circumstance is borrowed from 
Gower. The fact is, that the stor}’ of Canace is related 
by Gower in his Confessio Amantis, B. III. and the story 
of Apollonius (or Apollynus, as he is there ciilled) in the 
Vlllth book of the same work : so that, if Chaucer really 
did not mean to reflect upon his old friend, his choice of 
these two instances was rather unlucky.” 

“ There is another circumstance,” says the same critic, 
“ which rather inclines me to believe that their friendship 
sulFered some interruption in the latter part of their lives. 
In the new edition of the ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ which 
Gow'er published after the accession of Henry IV. the 
verses in praise of Chaucer (fol. 190, b. col. 1, ed. !532) 
are omitted. See MS. Harl 3869, Though perhaps the 
death of Ch.aucer at that time had rendered the compliment 
contained in those verses less proper than it was at first, 
that alone does not seem to have been a sufficient reason 
for omitting them, especially as the original date of the 
work, in the 16th of Richard II., is preserved. Indeed the 
oidy other alterations which I have been able to discover, 
are towards the beginning and end, where every thing 
which had been said in praise of Richard in the first edi¬ 
tion, is either left out or converted to the use of his 
successor.” 

As this is the only evidence of a difference between 
Chaucer and Gower, we may be allowed to hope that no 
violent loss of friendship ensued. As to their poetical 
studies, it is evident that there was a remarkable difference 
of opinion and pursuit. Chaucer had the courage to eman¬ 
cipate his muse from the trammels of French, in which it 
was the fashion to write, and the genius to lay the founda¬ 
tion of English poetry, taste, and imagination. Gower, 
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probably from his^ closer intimacy with the Frencli and La¬ 
tin poets, found it more easy to follow the beaten track. 
Accordingly the first of his works was written in French 
measure. It is entitled “ Speculum Meditantis. UiiTrajt- 
tee, selonc les aucteurs, pour cnsampler les amaius ma- 
xietz, au fins qils la foy de lour seints espousailles, pour- 
roni per fine loyalte guarder, et al honeiir de Dieu salve- 
ment tener.” Of this, which is written in ten hooks, there 
are two copies in the Bodleian library. It is a compilation 
of precepts and examples from a variety of authors, in 
favour of the chastity of the marriage bed. 

His next work is in Latin, entitled “ Vox Clamantis.” 
Of this there are many copies extant; that in the Cot¬ 
tonian library is more fully entitled “ Joannis Gower Chro¬ 
nica, quse Vox Clamantis dicitur, sive Poema de Insur- 
rexione Rusticorum contra ingenuos et nobiles, tempore 
regis Richardi II. et de Causis ex qtiibus talia continguiu 
Enormia; libris septem.” Some lesser pieces are annexed 
to this copy, historical and moral. That in the library of 
All Souls college, O.xford, appears to have been written, 
or rather dictated, when he was old and blind. It has an 
epistle in Latin verse prefixed, and addressed in these 
words: Hanc epistolam .subscriptarn corde devolo, misit 
senex et emeus Johannes Gower, reverendissimo in Christo 
pstri ac domino suo principi D. Thomas Arundel Cantuar. 
Archiep/scopo, &c. Pr. Successor Tlionia;, ’J'humas humi- 
lem tibi do me.” This, therefore, is supposed to have 
been the last transcript he made of this work, probably 
near the close of bis life. Mr. Warton is of opinion that 
it was first written in l.‘J97. 

The “ Confessio Amantis,” which entitles him to a place 
among English poets, was finished probably in 1393, after 
Chaucer had written most of his poems, but before he 
composed the Canterbury Tales. It is .said to have been 
begun at the suggestion of king Richard II. who meeting 
him accidentally on the Thames, called him into the royal 
barge, and enjoined him “ to booke some new thing.” It 
was-first printed by Caxton in 1493. In 1516, Barclay, the 
ituthor of the Ship of Fools, was requested by sir Giles 
Alyngton to abridge or modernize the Confessio Amantis. 
Barclay was then old and infirm, and declined it, as Mr. 
Warton thinks, very prudently, as he was little qualified 
to correct Gower. This anecdote, however, shews that 
Gower" had, .already. become obsolete. Skelton, in Uie 
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Boke of Pliilip Sparrow,” says, “ Gower’s Englishe is 
old.” Dean Colet studied Gower, as well as Chaucer and 
Lydgate, in order to improve his style. In Puttenham's 
age, about the end of the sixteenth century, their lan¬ 
guage was out of use. In the mean time a second edition 
of the Confessio Amantis was printed by Barthelet in 
1532, a third in 1544, and a fourth in 1554. At the dis¬ 
tance of two centuries and a half, a hfth was published in 
the late edition of the English Poets. The only stain on 
liis character, which Mr. llitson has urged with asperity, 
but which is obscurely discernible, is the alteration he 
made in this work on the accession of Henry IV. and his 
consequent disrespect for the memory of Richard, to whom 
be formerly looked up as to a patron. 

The only other circumstances of his history are, that he 
was esteemed a man of great learning, and lived and died 
in affluence. That he possessed a munificent spirit, we 
have a most decisive proof in his contributing largely, if 
not entirely, to the rebuilding of the conventual church of 
Mt. Mary Overy, or, as it is now called, St. Saviour’s 
church, Southwark, and he afterwards founded a chauntry 
in the chapel of St. John, now used as a vestry. He ap¬ 
pears to have lost his sight in the first year of Henry IV. 
and did not long survive this misfortune, dying at an ad¬ 
vanced age in 1402. He was interred in St. Saviour’s 
church, and a monument was afterwards erected to his 
memory, which, although it has suffered by dilapidations 
and injudicious repairs, still retains a considerable portion 
of antique magnificence. It is of the gothic style, covered 
ivitli three arches, tiie roof within springing into many 
angles, under which lies the statue of the deceased, in a 
Jong purple gown ; on iiis bead a coronet of roses, resting 
on tliree volumes entitled l^ox Clamantis, Speculum Medi- 
tantis, and Confessio Amantis. His dress has given rise to 
some of those conjectures respecting his history which can¬ 
not now be determined, as his being a knight, a judge, &c. 

Besides these larger works, some small poems are pre¬ 
served in a MS. of 'I’rinity college, Cambridge; but, pos¬ 
sessing little or no merit, are likely to remain in obscurity. 
Mr. Warton speaks more highly of a collection contained 
in a volume in the library of the marquis of Stafford, of 
which he has given a long account, with specimens. They 
are sonnets in French, and certainly are more tender, pa¬ 
thetic, and poetical than his larger poems. As an English 
Vot. XV I. L 
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poet, however, his reputation must stili rest on the ** Con- 
fessio Amantis;” but, although he contributed in some de¬ 
gree to bring about a beneficial revolution in our lan¬ 
guage, it appears to be tlie universal opinion of the critics 
that he has very few pretensions to be ranked among in¬ 
ventors. It seems to have been bis ambition to crowd all 
•his erudition iirto his “ Confessio,” and therefore the most 
interesting parts are his stories brought as mural examples 
from various authors. * 

GOZZOLI (Benozzo), an artist, born at Florence in 
1400, was the disciple of Fra Angelico, but the imitator of 
Masaccio, to whom he was little inferior in most, and su- 
])erior in some parts of the art. He lived long at Pisa, 
where his best works still exist, and appear less loaded 
with the gaudy extravagance of that missal style which de¬ 
luded the age. The Biblc-histories, w'ith which he filled 
one entire side of the Campo Santo at Pisa, are by Vasari 
.styled “ a terrible work, performances to intimidate a le¬ 
gion of painters.” It is in that place where he displays a 
power of composition, a truth of imitation, a variety of 
c/jaracter and attitude, a juicy, lively, lucid colour, and a 
pathos of expression that places him next to Masaccio. 
The inequality of the work, however, seems to betray 
more than one hand. He died at Pisa in I47S, and a se¬ 
pulchre, erected to his memory l)y the gratitude of his 
employers, is placed near the above work, with an epitaph 
in bis praise. His works were engraved by Lasitiio, and 
published in 1805 and 1807.® 

GllAAF (Uegnieii oe), a celebrated physician, was born 
at Schoonhaven, in Holland, where his father was an 
eminent architect, July 30, 1C41. After having laid a 
proper foundation for classical learning, he went to study 
physic at Leyden; in which science he made so great pro¬ 
gress, that in 1663 be published a treatise “ De Succo 
Pancreatico,” which did him the highest honour Two 
years after he went to France, and was made M. D. at 
Angers; but returned to Holland the year after, and settled 
at Delft, where he had very extensive practice. He mar¬ 
ried in 1672, and died Ang. 17, 1673, when he was only 
■thirty-two years of age. He published three pieces upon 
the organs of generation both in men and women, upon 

> Biog. Brit.—Warton’s Hist, of I'oflry.—Johnson and Chalmers’s CngiiVIs 
Poets, 1810. 

9 PllkinstoD.—Biog. Universelle in Beno/zo. 
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which subject he had a very warm controversy with Swam¬ 
merdam. His works, with his life prefixed, were pub¬ 
lished in 8vo, at Leyden, in 1677 and 1705; and were 
translated into Flemish, and published at Amsterdam in 
16S6. ‘ 

GllAAT, or GRAFT BARENT, was an historical painter, 
whose name is remembered principally upon account of 
his close imitation of the works of Bamboccio, and of his 
having founded an academy at Amsterdam^ where he was 
born. 'I’he: best artists of his time resorted here to study 
after living models; by which means much inii)rovement 
was obtained by those who cultivated taste and science in 
the arts, lie died in 1709, aged eighty-one.* 

GRABE (.foiiN Erni’st), the learned editor of the 
“ Septuiigmt,” from the Alexandrian MS. in the royal 
library at Buckingham-house, was the son of Martyn Syl¬ 
vester Grabo, professor of divinity and history in the uni¬ 
versity of Koningsberg, in Prussia, wliere his son Ernest 
war. born .Ian. 10, 1666. He had his education there, and 
look the ilegrce of 1\1. A. in that universily ; sifter which, 
devoting himself to the study of divinity, he read the works 
of the fathers with the utmost attention. These he took 
as the best masters and instructors upon the important, 
subject of religion. He was fond of their principles and 
customs, and that fondness grew into a kind of unreserved 
voiieraiioii for their authority. Among these he observed 
the uninterrupted succession of the sacred ministry to be 
universally laid down as es.sential to the being of a true 
church ; and this discovery so powerfully impressed his 
mind, that at length he tlioughl himself obliged, in con- 
scdence, to quit Lutheranism, the established religion of 
liis country, in which he had been bred, and enter with¬ 
in the pale of the Roman church, where that succession 
was preserved. Iii this temper he saw likewise many other 
particulars in the Lutheran faith and practice, not agree¬ 
able to that of the fathers, and consequently absolutely 
erroneous, if not heretical. 

Being confirmed in this resolution, he gave in to the 
electoral college at Sambia in Prussia, a memorial, con¬ 
taining the reasons for his change, in 1695; and, leaving 
Koningsberg, set out in order to put it in execution in 

• Niceron, vol. XXXIV.—Koppen, Bifal. B«I. 

• Pilkiogton.—Rees’s Cyclopaedia. 
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some catholic coimtry. He was iu the road to Erfurt ir* 
this design, when there were presented to him thre? tracts 
in answer to his memorial, from the elector qf Branden- 
burgh, who bad given immediate orders to three Prussiair 
divines to write them for the purpose. The names of these 
divines were Philip James Spener, Bernard Van Sandeii, 
and John William Baier. The first was ecclesiastical coun¬ 
sellor to the elector, and principal minister at Berlin ; and 
the second principal professor at Koningsberg. The three 
answers were printed the same year: the first at Berlin, 
the second at Koningsberg, both in 4to, and the third at 
Jana, in 8vo. Grabe was entirely disposed to pay all due 
respect to this address from his sovereign; and, having 
perused the tracts with care, his resolution fur embracing 
popery was so much weakened, that he wrote to one of 
the divines, Spener, to procure him a safe-conduct, that, 
he might return to Berlin, to confer with him. This fa¬ 
vour being easily obtained, be went to that city, where 
Spener prevailed upon him so far as to change his design 
of going among the papists, for another. In England, 
says tins friend, you will meet with the outward and unin¬ 
terrupted succession which you want; take then your route 
thither; this step will give much less dissatisfaction to 
your friends, and at the same time equally satisfy your 
conscience. Our divine yielded to the advice; and, ar¬ 
riving in England, was received with all the respect due 
to his merit, and presently recommended to king William 
in such terois, that liis majesty granted him a pension of 
100/. per annum, to enable him to pursue bis studies. 

the warmest sense of those favours, lie presently 
shewed himself not unworthy of the royal bounty, by the 
many valuable books which he published in England; 
which, from this time, he adopted for his own country; 
and finding the ecclesiastical constitution so much to his 
mind, he entered into priest’s orders in that church, and 
became a zealous advocate for it, as coming nearer in bis 
opinion to the primitive pattern than any other. In tiiis 
spirit he published, in 16.08, and'the following year, “ Spi- 
cilcgium SS. Patrum, &c.” or a collection of the lesser 
works and fragments, rarely to be met with, of the fathers 
and heretics the three first centuries; induced to this 
compilation, as he expressly declared, by the considera¬ 
tion, that there cdiild be no better c.xpedient for healing 
the divisions of the Christian church, than to reflect on 
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the practice and opinions of the primitive fathers. Both 
these volnmes were reprinted at Oxford in 1700, 8vo, and 
some remarks were made upon the first in a piece entitled 
new and full method of settling the Canonical Authority 
of the New»Testament, by Jer. Jones, 1726,” 8vo. From 
the same motive he printed also Justin Martyr’s “First 
Apology” in 1700; and the works of Irenacus in 1702; 
both which were animadverted upon by Thirlby, the editor 
pf Justin Martyr, and Massuet, the editor of Irenaeus. 
Upon the accession of queen Anne to the throne this year, 
besides continuing his pension, her majesty sought an oc¬ 
casion of giving some farther proofs of her special regard 
for him ; and she was not long in finding oue. 

The “ Septuagint” had never been entirely printed from 
the Alexandrian MS. in St. James’s library, partly owing 
to the great difficulty of performing it in a manner suitable 
to its real worth, and partly because that worth itself had 
bi'eu so much questioned by the advocates of the Roman 
copy, that it was even grown into some neglect. To per¬ 
form this task, and to assert its superior tqerit, was ait honour 
marked out forCrabc; and when her majesty acquainted 
him with it, she at the same time presented him with a 
purse of 60/. by the suggestion of her minister Harley, to 
enable him to go through with it. This was a most arduous 
undertaking, and he spared no pains to complete it. In 
the mean time he employed such hours as were necessary 
for refreshment, in otiier works of principal esteem. In 
1705 he gave a beautiful edition of bishop Bull’s works, 
in folio, with notes; for witich he received the author’s 
particular thanks; and he had also a hand in preparing for 
the press archdeacon Gregory’s edition of the New I'esta- 
ment in Greek, which was printed the same year at Ox¬ 
ford, revising tlie scholia, which Gregory', then dead, had 
collected from various authors, and making the proper 
references. 

From his first arrival he had resided a great part of his 
time in that university, with which be was exceedingly de¬ 
lighted. Besides the Bodleian library there, he met with 
several persons of the first class of learning in theologi¬ 
cal and sacred criticism, among whom he found that free¬ 
dom of conversation and comnuinication of studies which 
is inseparable from true scholars; but still the Alexandrian 
MS. was the chief object of his labour. He examined it 
with liis usual diligence, and comparing it with a copy 
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from that of the Vatican at Rome, he found it iu so many 
places preferable to the other, that he resolved to print it 
as soon as possible. With this view, in 1704, he drew up 
a particular account of the preferences of this to the Vati¬ 
can MS. especially in respect to the book of.“ Jmlges,” 
and published it, togeilier with three specimens, contain¬ 
ing so many dilferent meihods of his intended edition, 
wishing to be determined in his choice by the learned. 
This came out in 1705, with proposals for printing it by 
subscription, in a letter addresscil to Dr. Will, principal of 
Ednmnd-hall, Oxford; and tliat nothing might be wanting 
which l.ay in the power of that learned body to promote the 
work, he was honoured with the degree of D. 1). early tlio 
following year, upon which ocrasic'ii Dr. .Smalridge, who 
then officiated as regins professor, delivered two Latiji 
speeches, containing the highest l ompliuuMiis to his merit. 
The success was .ihiiiulaotly aiisiverable to his foiide.st 
wishes: besides t/j(.‘qiicirn’-s bounty, he reeeived aiiotliaf 
present from bis own .sovereign the king of JVnssia ; and 
.subscriptions from the principal noliility, clergy, and gen¬ 
try’, crowded daily upon him from ail pait.s. 

In the midst of these encouragenienis, the first volume 
of this important work came out in 1707, at O.xford, in 
folio and 8vo. This volume contained the Octateuch, and 
his design was to print the rest, accordiiig to the tenor of 
the M.S. but, for want of some materials to complete tlu* 
Jii.scorical and prophetical hooks, he cliose raiher to change 
that order, and to expedite the work as ninch as po.ssible. 
The ciiief materials for which he waited not yet corning to 
hand, he was sensible that the world might expect to see 
the reasons of the dcla}’, and therefore published a dl.^ser- 
taiion the following year, giving a particular aceoimt of it, 
under the title of “Dissertaiio de variis viiiis l.XX luter- 
preium ante B. Origenis tevum illatis, & remediis ah ipso 
Dexaplari ejiisdcm versionis addiiione adhiliitis, ileqne hii- 
jus editionis reliqiiiis tam maniiscripiis tarn pralo cxrmsis.” 
The helps he wanted, as above intimated, were u Syriac 
W.S. of the historical books of the Old Testament, with 
Origen’s marks upon them; besides two MS.S. one helong- 
ing to cardinal Chigi, and the other to the college of Lewis 
le Grand* He received all afterwards, and made collations 
from them, as also for a volume of annotations upon the 
whole work, as well as for- the prolegomena; all which 
requiring some time to digest into a proper iiicihod, the 
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second volume did not come out till 1719, when the fourth 
also appeared, and was followed by the third the ensuing year. 

In the mean time, he felt into a dispute with Whiston, 
who had not only in private discourses, in order to support 
his own cause by the strength of our author’s character, 
hut also in public writings, plainly intimated, that the 
doctor was nearly of his mind about the Constitution of 
the Apostles, written by St. Clement, and that he owne»l 
ill general the genuine truth and apostolical antiquit}' of 
that collection.” This calumny was neglected by our au¬ 
thor for some time, till he understood that the story gained 
credit, and was actually believed by several persons who 
were acquainted with him. I'or that reason he thought it 
necessary to inform the public, that his ojiinion of the 
Apo.stohcal Constitutions was quite dilferenl, if not oppo- 
.site, to Mr. Winston’s sentiments about them ; this he <liii 
in “ An Essay upon two Arabic Manuscripts in the Bod- 
^ian Library, and that ancient hook called the Doetrine 
of the y\i)osiles, which is said to be extant in them, wherein 
jMr. Wbiston’s mistakes about both arc plainly proved.” 

'I'liis piece was printed at Oxford, 1711, Svo. In the 
dedication, he observes, that it was the first piece which 
lie published in tiie Lngii.sh tongue, for the service of the 
chnrcli. He was a.ssisicd in it by Gagiiier, wiio, about ten 
} cars before, had come; over to the church of England from 
that of Eranct;, and tiieii taught Hebrew at Oxford; and, 
being well skilled in most of the Oriental languages, Jiad 
been ajipointed the year before, by Sharp, arclibishop or 
York, to assist (jrabe in perusing these MSS. having en¬ 
gaged the doctor to write this treatise against Whision’s 
notion. But as the result of the inquiry was, that the 
Arabic “ Didascalia” were nothing else but a translation of 
the iirst six entire books of the “ Clementine Constitu¬ 
tions,” with only the addition of five or six chapters not in 
the Greek, Whiston iminediatcly sent out “ lleinarks upon 
Grabe’s Essay,” &c. 1711; in which, with his usual perti¬ 
nacity he claims this MS. for a principal support of his 
own opinions, and declares, the doctor could not have 
served him better than he had done in this essay. Nor lias 
almost, says he, -any discovery, I think, happened so for¬ 
tunate to me, and to that sacred cause I am engaged in 
from the beginning, as this essay of bis before us. How¬ 
ever this may be, Grahe’s essay was his last puhlicatioii, 
being prevented in the design he had of publishing many 
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others, by. his death, which happened Nov. 12, 1712, in 
the vigour of bis age. He was interred in Westminster- 
abbey, where a marble monument, with his effigy .at full 
i^gth, in a sitting posture, and a suitable inscription tin- 
deroeatb, was erected at the e.xpeiice of the ]ord>treasurer 
Harley. He was attended in his last illness by Dr. Smal- 
ridge, who gave ample testimony of his sincere piety, and 
fully refuted the aspersions cast on his mural character by 
Casimir Oudin. He desired upon his death'bed that his 
dying in the faith and communion of the church of Kngland 
might be made public. He thought it a sound and pure 
part of the catholic church, notwithstanding some defects 
which he thought he perceived iu the reformation. He 
expressed also his most hearty wishes for the union of ail 
Christians, according to the primitive and perfect model. 
He was, however, a little scrupulous about communicat¬ 
ing publicly in the English church, at least unless he could 
place an entire confidence in the priest that was to offici|P 
ate, or except in case of necessity. Yet, with all these 
scruples, which in our days will not be clearly understood, 
be always profes.sed more esteem for the church of Eng¬ 
land than for any other part of the catholic church. He 
had so great a zeal for promoting the ancient government 
and discipline of the church, among all those who had se¬ 
parated themselves from the corruption and superstitions 
of the church of Rome, that he formed a plan, and made 
some advances in it, for restoring the episcopal order and 
office in the territories of the king of Prussia, his sove-^ 
reign; and he proposed, moreover, to introduce a liturgy 
much after the model of the English service, into that 
king's dominions. He recommended likewise the use of 
the English liturgy itself, by means of some of his friends, 
to a certain neighbouring court. By these methods, his 
intention was to unite the two main bodies of Protestants 
in a more perfect and apostolical reformation than thaPupon 
which either of them then stood, and thereby fortify the 
common cause of their protestation against the errors of 
popery, against which he left several MSS. finished and 
upfinisb^d, in Latin, of which the tithes in English are to 
be fpund pi Dr. Hickes's account of his MSS. Among 
‘these also were several letters, which he wrote with success 
;to several persons, to prevent their apostacy to the church 
Rome, when they were ready to be reconciled to- it; 
fftid in his Icttei^ he challenged the ptjests to meet him in 
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conferences before the persons whom tliey had led astray} 
but they knowing, says Dr. Hickes, the Hercules with whonl 
they must have conflicted, wisely declined the challenge. 

He left a great number of MSS. behind him, which he 
bequeathed to Dr. Hickes for his life, and after bis decea.se 
to Dr. George .Smal ridge. The former of these divines 
carefully performed his request of making it known, that 
he had died in the faith and communion of the church of 
England, in an account of his life, prefixed to a tract of 
our author’s, which he published with the following title : 

Some Instances of the Defects and Omissions in Mf. 
Whiston’s Collections of Testimonies, from the Scriptures 
and the Fathers, against the true Deity of the Holy Ghost, 
and of misapplying and misinterpreting divers of them, by 
Dr. Grabe. To which is premised, a discourse, wherein 
some account is given of the learned doctor, and his MSS. 
and of this short treatise found among his English MSS. by 
^George Hickes, D. D.” 1712, 8vo. There came out after¬ 
wards two more of our author’s posthumous pieces; 1. “ Li- 
turgia Grajca Johannis Ernesti Grabii.” This liturgy, 
drawn up by our author for bis own private use, was pub¬ 
lished by Christopher Matthew Pfaff, at the end of “ Irc- 
naei Fragmcnta Anecdota,” printed at the Hague, 1715, 
4ivo. 2. “ De Forma Consecrationis Eucharistias, hoc est, 
Defensio Ecclesim Grmcm,” &c. i. e. “ A Discourse con¬ 
cerning the Form of Cun.secration of the Eucharist, or a 
defence of the Greek church against that of Rome, in the 
article of consecrating the Eucharistical Elements; written 
in Latin, by John Ernest Grabe, and now first published 
with an English version.” To which is added, from the 
same author’s MSS. some notes concerning the oblation of 
the body and blood of Christ, with the form and effect df 
the eucharistical consecration, and two fragments of a pre¬ 
face designed for a new edition of the first liturgy of Ed¬ 
ward VI. with a preface of the editor, shewing what is the 
opinion of the church of England concerning the use of the 
fathers, and of its principal members, in regard to the mat¬ 
ter defended by Dr. Grabe in this treatise, 1721, 8vo. 

Thirlby and Le Clerc are the only writers of reputation 
who have endeavoured to undervalue Grabe’s abilities, 
which have received due tribute from bis other learne'd 
contemporaries. It is, however, with regret we find by’a 
letter lately published from the Harleian ]MSS. that the 
year before bis death, be was sinking under-the-eompH- 
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cated load of penury and ill-liealtb. We can only hope 
that the lord treasurer, Harley, to whom the letter was ad¬ 
dressed, administered such relief as was iu his power; and 
this is the more probable from his fiaving honoured his re¬ 
mains by a monument in Westminster-abbey. It remaius 
yet to be noticed that his “ Coliatio codicis Cottoniant 
Genese6s cum editione llomana,” which lay loiiff unnottccil 
in the Bodleian library, had ample justice done to it in 
1778, by the attention and accuracy of Dr. Heuvy Owen ; 
and that the whole of the Alexandrian MS. has siiioe been 
very accurately published iu fac-simile by the laic rev. Dr. 
Woide of the British Museum.* 

GllACIAN (Baltasau), a celehrated Spanbh Jesuit, 
was born at Catalaiud, formerly Bilbilis. He taught the 
belles-lettres, philosophy, and theology, in his society’, 
preached during some years, and was rector of the college 
at Tarragona, where he died December 6, 1C58, leaving a 
considerable number of works in Spanish, published at 
Madrid in 16G4, but which are not much suited to the pre¬ 
sent taste, ‘2 vols. 4to. I’he chief of those that have been 
translated into French are, “ Le Heros,” by P. de Coiirbe- 
ville, a Jesuit, Rotterdam, 1729, 12mo; “ llcllcxions 

politiques sur le^ plus grands princes, et particulieromi nt 
stir Ferdinand le Catholique,” liy M. de Silhouette, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1731, 12mo, translated al.so by P. de Coiirbevillc, 
under the title of “ I.e Politique Dom. Ferdinand le Ca¬ 
tholique,” Paris, 1732, l2tno, with notes. “ L’Honniie 
Universe!,” by P. de Conrbeville, 12rno. “ L’Homme 
detrompc, on le Criiicon,” by Maunoy, 3 vols. 12mo. 
“ L’Homme de Cour,” by Amelot do la Houssaye, with 
notes, 12mo. P. de Courbeville has likewise translated it, 
with the title of “ Maximes de Balthasar Graciaii, avec 
des Reponses aux Critiques de L’Homme Universel,” Pans, 
1730, 12mo. His “ MaiAial on the Art of Prudence,” was 
published in English, iu 1694, 8vo.® 

GRjEME (John), a young man of Scotland whose ge¬ 
nius and learning have been most injudiciously heightened, 
was born at Carnwarth, in Lanarkshire, in 1748. He was 
the youngest of the four sons of a poor farmer, and having 
discovered an uncommon proficiency in the learning taught 
at the school of the village, it was resolved to educate him 

' Biog. Brit.—Gen. Dicti—Micbo's’s Bovyer.—Saxii Ocomut. 
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I'ur the church. At the age of fourteen he was placed at 
tlic school of Lanark, where his progress in grammatical 
learning is said to have been ra|)id, and, considering his 
early disadvantages, incredible. In 1766 he was removed 
to the university of Edinburgh, where, we are likewise told 
that in classical learning he surpassed the most industrious 
and accomplished students of his standing, and spoke and 
composed in Latin with a fluency and elegance that had 
few examples. And, of mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and metaphjsios, bis knowledge was considerable. To this 
was owing a certain proneness to disputation and metaphy¬ 
sical refinement, for which he was remarkable, and which 
he often indulged to a degree that subjected him to the 
imputation of imjirudence, and of free-thinking. His turn 
for elegant composition first appeared in the solution of a 
philosophic (pieslion, proposed as a college-exercise, which 
lie chose to exemplify in the form of a tale, conceived and 
executed with all the fire and invention of eastern imagi- 
jiatiim. This happened in 1769 j and his first attempts in 
poetry are of no earlier date. 

vVboul this lime he was presented to an exhibition (or 
liiirsary, as it is called) in the university of St. Andrew, 
which he accepted, but fouiiil reason soon after to decline, 
upon discovering that it subjected him to repeat a course 
of languages and philosophy, which the extent of his ac¬ 
quisitions, and the ardour of his ambition, tauglit liiiii to 
hold in no great estimation. In 1770, therefore, he re¬ 
sumed his studies at Edinburgh, and, having finished the 
(uiial preparatory course, was admitted into tlie theologi¬ 
cal class: hut the state of his health, which soon after be¬ 
gan to decline, did not allow him to deliver any of the ex¬ 
ercises usually prescribed to students in that society. In 
autumn 1771, his ill-health, that had been increasing 
almost unperceived, terminated in a deep consumption ; 
the complicated distress of which, aggravated by the indi¬ 
gence of his situation, he bore with an heroic composure 
and magnanimity, and continued at intervals to compose 
verses, and to correspond with his friends, until after a 
tedious struggle of ten months, he expired July 26, 1772, 
in the 24th year of his age. His poems, con.sisting of ele¬ 
gies and miscellaneous pieces, were collected, and printed 
at Edinburgh, 1773, 8vo. There are few of them entitled 
to superior praise, and certainly none that can justify the 
length to which the detail of his life and opinions has been 
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extended. Unfortuiyitelr also, these poems were reprinted 
in a jate collection, and among them a specimen of his 
Eatin poetry, called a Sapphic od& and styled a correct 
and manly performance for a boy of fifteen.” But so far 
from being correct, it is not even a decent attempt, and the 
lines are formed with such total ignorance of the Sapphic 
measure, that it has justly been said, “ a boy producing 
such at one of our public schools could only be considered 
as intending to insult the master.” It seems diiticult, there¬ 
fore, to form any judgment of the illiteracy of those “ most 
industrious and accomplished students of his standing,” 
whom he surpassed in “ classical learning.” * 

GWMIUS, or GRF.VIUS (John GEOnuE), a cele¬ 
brated Latin critic, was born January 29, 1632, at Naum- 
hourg', in Saxonyi and, having laid a good foundation of 
classical learning in bis own country, was sent to finish his 
education at Leipsic, under the professors Riviniis and- 
Strauchiu.s. This last was his relation by the mother’s side, 
and sat" opponent in the professor’s chair, vvlien our author 
performed bis exercise for his degree; on whicl> occasion 
he maintained a thesis, “ De Moribus Germanoriim.” As 
his father designed to breed him to the latv, he applied 
himself a while to that study, but not without devoting 
much of liis time to polite literature, to wliicb lie was early 
attached, ai)d which he afterwards made the sole object of 
his application. With this view he removed to Deventer 
in Holland, attended the lectures of John Francis Grono- 
vius, whose frequent conversations and advice entirely 
fi.xed him in his'resolution. He was indeed so much pleased 
with this professor, that he spent two years in these studies 
iindei' his direction, and frequently used to ascribe all his 
knowledge to his instructions. Being desirous in the mean 
tlme of every opportunity of enlarging his acquaintance 
with the ablest men of his lime, he went from Deventer, 
first lo'Leyden to hear Daniel Heinsius, and next to Ain- 
•ferdam; where, attending the lectures of Alexander Morus 
and Dtivid Blondel, this last persuaded him to renounce 
the'Fhtheran religion, in which he had been bred, and to 
embrace Calvinism. 

' IHs reputation for literary talents and acquirements was 
so before he had reached his twenty-fourth year, that 
he Was judged qualified for the chair; and, upon the death. 

1 AnUcrion’s'Poets.—British Critic, vol. VII, 
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of Schultiilg, actually nominated to the professorship of 
Duisburg by the elector of Brandenburgh: who at the 
same time yielded to hi% desire of visiting Antwerp, Brus¬ 
sels, Lorrain, and the neighbouring fiountries; in order to 
complete the plan he had laid down for tinishing his studies 
before he entered upon the exercise of his ofBce. Young 
as he was, he appeared every way qualified for this office,, 
but held it no lunger than two years; when he closed with 
an offer of the professorship of Deventer, which, though of 
less value than Duisburg, was more acceptable to him on 
many accounts. He had a singular affection for the place 
where first he indulged his inclination for these studies, 
and he had the pleasure of succeeding his much-beloved 
Gronovius, and that too by a particular recommendation, 
oil his removal to Leyden. It must be remembered also, 
that he was a proselyte to Calvinism, which,was the esta¬ 
blished religion at Deventer, and scarcely tolerated at 
Duisburg ; and in Holland also it might occur to him that 
there was a fairer prospect of preferment, and in this he 
was not disappointed, as in 1661, the States of Utrecht 
made him professor of eloquence in that university, in the 
room of Paulus vEmilitis. 

Here he fixed his ambition, and resolved to move no more, 
and rejected solicitations both from Amsterdam.and Ley¬ 
den. The elector Palatine likewise attempted in vain to 
draw him to Heidelberg, and the republic of Venice to 
Padua, but be had become in some degree naturalized to 
Holland : and the States of Utrecht, being determined not 
to part with him, added to that of eloquence the profes¬ 
sorship of politics and history in 1673. In these stations 
he hail the honour to be sought after by persons of different 
countries; several coming from Germany for the benefit of 
Ills instructions, many from England. He had filled all 
these posts, with a reputation nothing inferior to any of 
his time, for more than thirty years, when he was suddenly 
carried off by an apoplexy, Jan. 11, 1703, in his 71st year. 

He had eighteen children by his wife, whom he married 
in 1656, but was survived only by four daughters. One 
of his sons, a youth of great hopes, died 1692, in his 23d 
year, while he was preparing a new edition of Callima¬ 
chus, which tvas finished afterwards by his father, and 
printed in 1697. 

Grtsvius did great service to the republic of letters, not 
so much by original productions of bis own, as by procur- 
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ing many editions of authors, which be enriched with notes 
and excellent prefaces, as Hesiod, Callimachus, Suetonius, 
Cicero, Florus, Catullus, 7'ibullus, Propertius, Justin, Cic- 
sar, Lucian. He published also, of the moderns, Casau- 
boii’s “Letters,” several pieces of Meiirsiiis, Huet’s “ Poe- 
mata,” Junius “ De pictura vetenim,” Krcniita “ l)e Vita 
aulica & civili,” and others of less note. 15ut liis chef 
d’oBirvre is his “ Thesaurus Antiquitatum Koiniutanim,” in 
12 vols. folio; to which he added afterwards “ Thesaurus 
Antiq. & Histor. Italia,” which were printed after his death, 
1704, in 3 vols. folio. There also came out in 1707, “ J. 
G. Gravii Praclectiones & CXX Epistolai collecia ah Alb. 
Fabricio;” to which was added “ Buriuanni Oratio dicta 
in Graevii funere,” to wliicli we are obliged for ilu: parti¬ 
culars of this memoir. In 1717 was printed “ J. (i. Giio- 
vii Orationes quas Ultrajecti habuit,” 8vo. A great num¬ 
ber of his letters were published by Burman in his “ Syl- 
loge Epistolarum,” in 5 vols. 4lo. And the lati- Pr. Mead, 
who had been one of his pupils, was po^ses-sed of a collec¬ 
tion of original letters in IVI.S. written to Gra’vms by the 
most eminent persons in learning, as Basnage, Bayle, Bur- 
man, Le CIcrc, Faber, Fabricius, Gronovius, Kuster, Lim- 
borch, PulFendorlV, Salmasius, Spanheim, Spinosa, Tollius, 
Bentley, Dodwcll, Locke, Potter, Abbe Bossuel, Bignou, 
llarduiii, Huet, Menage, Spot), Vaillant, &c. from li.70 to 
the year of his death.* 

GRAFIGNY (FR.tNCES D’IsEMBOURG D’llAPi’ONCOtJRT, 
Damk DF.), a French lady of literary reputation, was tbtj 
daughter of a military officer, and born about tlie year 1 f !)-!. 
She was married, or rather sacrificed to Francis llugot de 
Grafigny, chamberlain to the duke of Lorraine, a man of 
violent passions, from which she was often in danger of her 
life; but after some years of patient sulfering, she was at 
length relieved by a legal separation, and her husband 
finished his days in confinement, which bis improper 
conduct rendered necessary. Madame de Grafigny now 
came to Paris, where her merit was soon acknowledged, 
although her first performance, a Spanish novel, did not 
pass without some unpleasant criticisms, to which, says 
our authority, she gave the' best of all possible answers, by 

• ISurmanni Oratio ubi snpra.—Niceron, vols. II. and X.—Con. Diet.—Bu'- 
manni Trajectum Erudituin.—Saxii Oiiumasticoii.—l>r. JMead’s colieciion of 
letters, mentioned above, were so)d at bis sale for twenty-one guineas, but ve 
hare not learned who was the pui chaser. They amounted to three thousand 
two hundred letters, all originals. 
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writing a better, which was her “ Lettres d’une Peruvienne,” 
2 vols. 12nno. Tliis had great success, being written with 
spirit, and abounding in tho^e delicate sentiments which 
are so muc h admired in the French school, yet an air 
of metaphysical speculation has been justly objected, as 
throwing a chill on her descriptions of love. She also 
wrote some dramatic pieces, of which the comedies of 
“ Cenie” & “ La Fille d’Aristide” were most applauded. 
Having resided for some time at the court of Lorraine, she 
became known to the emperor, who h id read her “ Pe¬ 
ruvian I.ettm's” with much pleasure, and engaged her to 
write some dramatic [rieccs prop«T to be performeil before 
the empress and the younger branches of the royal family 
at court. 'Fins she complied with, and scut five or six 
such pieces to Vienna, arul in return received a pension of 
1500 livres, hut with the express condition that she was 
not to print these dramas, nor gi\e copies to any other 
theatre. Shi; long retained the esteem and patronage of 
the court of Vienna, and was chosen an associate of tln^ 
a< ademy at Florence. She died, much esteemed by ail 
classes, at Paris in 17.58. A complete edition of her works 
was published at Paris in 1788, 4 vols. I^mo; and her 
“ Letters of a Peruvian Princess,” were published in 
English, by F. Ashworth, 17.82, 2 vols. 8vo.' 

GIIAFI’ON (llicuARD), an English printer and historian, 
was descended of a good family, and appears to have been 
broiigiit up a merchant, and his woik.s, <as an author, evince 
him to liave had a tolerable education. He tells us him¬ 
self that he wrote the greatest part of Hall’s chronicle 
(who died in 1547), and next year printed that work, en¬ 
titled “ The union of the two noble and illustre famelies 
of Lancastre and Yorke,” &c. continued to the end of the 
reign of Henry VIII. from Hall’s MSS. according to Ant. 
Wood. It had been printed by Berthelet in 1542, but 
brought down only to 1532. In 1562 Grafton’s “Abridg¬ 
ment of the Chronicles of England,” was printed by R. 
Tottyl, and reprinted the two succeeding years, and in 
1572. And as Stowe had published his “ Suminarie of the 
Englyshe Chronicles” in 1565, Grafton sent out, as a 
rival, an ahrUlgoment of his abridgement, which he entitled 

A Manuell of the Chronicles of Englandand Stowe, 
not to be behind with him, published in the same year his 
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** Summarie of Chronicles abridged.” This rivaUhip was 
accooipained by harsh reflections on each’other in their re¬ 
spective prefaces. In 1569 Grafton published his ” Chro¬ 
nicle at large, and meere History of the affaires of Eng¬ 
land,” &c. some part of which seems to have been unjustly 
censured by Buchanan. In the time of Henry VHI. soon 
after the death of lord Cromwell, Grafton was imprisoned 
six weeks in the Fleet, for printing Matthews’s Bible, and 
what was called “ The Great Bible” ivithout notes, and, 
before his release, was bound in a penalty of lOO/. that he 
should neither sell nor print, or cause to be printed, any 
more bibles, until the king and the clergy should agree 
upon a translation. As Whitchurch was concerned with 
him in printing those Bibles, be very probably shared the 
same fate. Grafton was also called before the council, on 
a charge of printing a ballad in favour of lord Cromwell; 
and his quondam friend bishop Bonner being present, ag¬ 
gravated the cause, by reciting a little chat between them, 
in which Grafton had intimated his being sorry to heat 
of Cromwell’s apprehension but the lord chancellor Aud- 

ley, disgusted probably at this meanness of spirit in Bon¬ 
ner, turned the discourse, and the matter seems to have 
ended. In a few years after, Grafton was appointed prin¬ 
ter to prince Edward, and he with his associate Whitchurch 
had special patents for printing the church-service books, 
and also the Primers both in Latin and English. 

In the first year of Edward VI. Grafton was favoured 
with a special patent granted to him for the sole printing of 
all the statute books, or acts of parliament; and in Dec. 
1548, he and Whitchurch were authorized by another 
patent, to take up and provide, for one year, printers, 
compositors, &c. together with paper, ink, presses, &c. at 
reasonable rates and prices. Ames seems to be of opinion 
that he was also a member of parliament, but Herbert, ap¬ 
parently on good grounds, doubts this. It does not appear 
with certain^ in what circumstances he died. Strype sup¬ 
poses him to have been reduced to poverty, and there is 
not much reason to think that he died in affluent circum¬ 
stances. No particulars, however, hare been-handed down 
to us of his sickness, death, or interment, nor do we find 
any account of him after 1572, when by an accidental faH 
be broke his leg. He printed some of the earliest, most 
correct, and splendid of the English Bibles, and many 
other works of great importance in the infancy of the 
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I’eformatioti. His ,“ Chronicle” has not preserved its re¬ 
putation, and has been usually sold at a price very inferior 
to that of the other English Chronicles; but upon that 
account, however, it appears to have obtained a wider cir¬ 
culation. ' 

GRAHAM. See MACAtTLEY. 

GRAHAM (George), clock and watch maker, the most 
ingenious and accurate artist in his time, was born at Hors- 
gill-s, in the parish of Kirklinton in Cumberland, in 1675, 
In 1688 he came up to London, and was put apprentice 
to a person in that profession; but after being some time 
with his master, he was received, purely on account of his 
merit, into the family of the celebrated Mr. Tompion, who 
treated him witli a kind of parental alFection as Jong as he 
Jived. That Mr. Graham was, without competition, the 
most eminent of his profession, is but a small part of his 
character: he was the best general mechanic of his time, 
and had a co,mplete knowledge of practical astronomy; so 
that he not only gave to various movements for measuring 
time a degree of perfection which had never before been 
attained, but invented several astronomical instruments, 
by which considerable advances have been made in that 
science : he also made great improvements in those which 
had before been in use; and, by a wonderful manual dex-; 
terity, constructed them with greater precision and accu-. 
tacy than any other person in the world. 

A great mural arch in the observatory at Greenwich was' 
made for Dr. Halley, under Mr. Graham’s immediate inspect 
tion, and divided by his own hand: and from this incomparable 
original, the best foreign instruments of the kind are. copies 
made by English artists. The sector by which Dr. Brad-, 
fey first discovered two new motions in the fixed.stars, watf 
of his invention and fabric.. He comprised the whol^ 
planetary system within the compass of a small c^binet^ 
from which, as a model, all the modern orreries have beein 
constructed. And when the French academicians wer^ 
sent to the north, to make obseiyations f^r''ascertaining 
the figure of the earth, Mr. Graham was thought the fittc'sC 
person in Europe to supply them with .instrumenu; b^ 
.which means they finished their operations in one j^ar; 
while,those who went to the smith, not being so well fufj 

’ Ames atod Herbert’s Typograpbical Antiquities; 
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nished, were very much embarrassed and retarded in their 
operations. 

Mr. Graham was many years a member of the royal society, 
to which he communicated several ingenious and important 
discoveries, vii;. from the 31st to the 42d volume of the 
Philos.l’ransactions, chiefly on astronomical and philosophic 
cal subjects; particularly a kind of horary alteration of the 
magnetic needle ; a quicksilver pendulum, and many cu¬ 
rious particulars relating to the true length of the simple 
pendulum, upon which he continued to make experiments 
till almost the year of his deatli, whicl. happened Nov. 20, 
1751, at his house in Fleet-street. He was interred in 
Wcstminsler abbey in the same grave with his predecessor 
Tompion. 

Ilis temper was not less communicative than his genius 
was penetrating ; and his principal view was the advance¬ 
ment of science, and the benelk of mankind. As he was 
perfectly sincere, he was above suspicion ; as he was above 
envy, he was candid ; and as he had a relish for true plea¬ 
sure, he was generous. He frequently lent money, but 
could never be prevailed upon to take any interest; and lor 
that reason he never placed out anj' ntoncy upon govern¬ 
ment securities. He had bank-notes, which were thirty 
years old, in Ids pos.session, when he died ; and his whole 
property, except his stock in trade, was found in a strong 
box, which, though less than would have been heaped by 
avarice, was yet more than would have remained to pro¬ 
digality. ' 

GRAIN (John Baptist le), a French historian, was 
born in 1.565, and, after a liberal education, became coun¬ 
sellor and master of the requests to Mary de Medicis, queen 
of France. He frequented the court in his youth, and de¬ 
voted himself to the service of Henry IV. by whom he was 
much esteemed and trusted. Being a man of probity, and 
void of ambition, he did not employ his interest with 
Henry to obtain dignities, but spent the greatest part of 
his life in literary retirement. Among other works which 
he composed, are “ The History of Henry IV.” and “ The 
History of Lewis XIII. to the death of the Marshal d’An- 
cre,” in 1617; both which were published in folio, under 
the title of “ Decades.” The former he presented to 
Lewis XIII. who read it over, and was infinitely charmed 

> Gent. Mag. vol. XXI.—Hutchinson’s Hist, of Cumbeiiand. 
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with the frankness of the author: Imt the Jesuits, who 
never were friendly to liberality of sentiment, found means 
to have this work castrated in several places. They served 
“ Thti History of Lewis Xlll.” worse ; for, Le Grain hav¬ 
ing in that performance spoken advantageously of tlic 
prince of Conde, his protector, they hail the cunning and 
malice to suppress those passages, and to insert otliers, 
where they made him speak of the prince in very indeco¬ 
rous terms. Condd was a dupe to this piece of knavery, 
till Le Grain had time to vindicate himself, by restoring 
this as well as his former works to their original purity. 
He died at Paris in 1643, and ordered in his will, that 
none of his descendants should ever trust the education of 
their children to the Jesuits ; which clause, it is said, has 
been punctually obscrveii by his family. ’ 

GRzMNDOilGK (ANDiii.vv), an ingenious Frenchman, 
was a native of (’aen in the seventeenth century, and the 
discoverer of the art of rai'king figured diaper. He did not, 
however, bring it to perfection, for he only wove .square* 
and flowers; but his son Ricliard Graindorge, living to 
the age of eighty-two, had leisure to complete what his 
father had begun, and found a way to represent all sorts 
of animals, and other figures. 'Phis work he calle<l ITautc- 
lici;, perhaps because the threads were twisted in the 
woof. They are now callcil daniaskcil cloths, from their 
resemblance to white ilaniasL 'lliis ingenious workman 
also invented the method of weaving table itapUins; and 
his son, Michael, cst.dilishcd several nninifactures in dif¬ 
ferent parts of France, where tliesi- damasked cloths are 
hecome very common. 'J'he same family has produced se¬ 
veral other persons of genius aiul merit; among these is 
Jamks Graindorge, a man of wit and taste, and w'ell skilled 
in antiquities : ho is higlilv spoken of by M. Hnct, who 
was his intimau' frieml. His brother Andhew’, also, 
doctor of phy.sic of ilie faculty at Montpellier, was a learneil 
philosopher, who followed the principles of Epicurus anti 
Gassendi. He died January 13, 1676, aged si.vty. Ho 
left, “ Traitc de la Nature du Fen, de la Lnmiere, ct des 
Couleurs,” 4to; “ Traite de I’Origine des Macreuses,” 
1680, 12mo, and other works. M. Huct dedicated his 
book “ De interpretatione” to this gentleman.'' 

• Morcr.. s Morcii.—Dat. Hist, 
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GRAINGER (James), an English poet and physician, 
was born at Dunse, a small town in the southern part of 
Scotland, about 1723. His father, a native of Cumber¬ 
land, and once a man of considerable property, had re¬ 
moved to Dunse, on the failure of some speculations in 
mining, and there filled a post in the excise. His son, 
after receiving such education as his native place afforded, 
went to Edinburgh, where he was apprenticed to Mr. Law- 
der, a surgeon, and liad an onportunity of studying the 
various branches of medical science, which were then 
begun to be taught by the justl}- celebrated founders of the 
school of medicine in that city. Having qualified liinisclf 
for such situations as are attainable by young men whose 
circumstances do not permit them to wait the slow returns 
of medical practice at home, he first served as surgeon to 
lieut.-general Pulteney’s regiment of foot, during the re¬ 
bellion (of 1745) in Scotland, and afterwards went in the 
same capacity to Germany, where that regiment composed 
part of the army under the earl of Stair, With the repu¬ 
tation and interest which his skill and learning procured 
abroad, he came over to England at the peace of Ai.\'-la- 
Chapelle, sold his commission, and entered upon practice 
as a physician in London. . 

In 1753 he published the result of his experience in 
some diseases of the army, in a volume written in Latin, 
entitled “ Historia Eebris Anonialae Batavic annorum 174ti, 
1747, 1748,” &c. In this work he appeals to advantage 
as an acute observer of the phenomena of disease, and as 
a man of general leurniug, but what accession he had 
been able to make to the stock of medical knowledge was 
unfortunately anticipated in sir John Pringle’.s recent and 
very valuabltt work on the diseases of the army. During 
his residence in London, his literary talents introduced 
him to the acquaintance of many men of genius, particu¬ 
larly of Shenstone, Dr. Percy the late bishop of Dromore, 
Glover, Dr. Johnson, sir Joshua Reynolds, and others, 
who by Mr. Boswell’s comprehensive biography, are now 
known to have composed Dr. Johnson’s society, and it is 
no small praise that every member of it regarded Dr. 
Grainger with affection. He was first known as a poet by 
his “ Ode on Solitude,” which has been universally praised, 
and never beyond its merits; but professional success is 
seldom promoted by the reputation of genius. Grainger’s 
practice was insufficient to eoiploy his days or to provide 
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(or them, and he is said to have accepted the office of tutor 
to a young gentleman who settled an annuity upon him; nor 
did he disdain such literary employment as the booksellers 
suggested. Smollett, in the course of a controversy which 
will be noticed hereafter, accuses him of working for bread 
in the low'est employments of literature, and at the lowest 
prices. This, if it be not the loose assertion of a calum¬ 
niator, may perhaps refer to the assistance he gave in pre¬ 
paring the second volume of Maitland’s “ History of Scot¬ 
land,” in which he was employed by Andrew Millar, who 
has seldom been accused of bargaining with authors for 
the lowest prices. Maitland had left materials for the vo¬ 
lume, and as Grainger’s business was to arrange them, and 
continue the work as nearly as possible in JMaitland’s man- 
ner and style, much fame could not result from his best 
endeavours. 

In 1758 he published a translation of the “Elegies of 
Tibullus,” begun during the hours he snatched from busi¬ 
ness or pleasure when in the army, and finished in Lon¬ 
don, where he had more leisure, and the aid and encou¬ 
ragement of his literary' friends. ’I’liis work involved him 
in the unpleasant contest with Smollett, to which w’c have 
just referred. Its merits were canvassed in the “ Critical 
Review” with much severity. The notes are styled “ a 
huge farrago of learned lumber, jiimhlcd together to very 
little purpose, seemingly calculated to display the trans¬ 
lator’s reading, rather than to illustrate the sense and 
beauty of the original.” The Life of I’ihulliis, which the 
translator prefixed, is said to caulain “ very little either to 
inform, interest, or aiiinse the reader.” With respect to 
the translatiun, “ the author has not found it an easy task 
to preserve the elegance and harmony of the original.” 
Instances of harshness and inelegance are quoted, as well 
as of the use of words which arc not English, or not used 
by good writers, as nmi /tw, redoubtable, feud, &c. The 
author is likewise accu-.ed of deviating not only from the 
meaning, but from the figures of the original. Gf these 
objections some are groundless, and some are just, yet 
even the latter are by no means characteristic of tlie whole 
work, but exceptions which a critic of more candour would 
have had a right to state, after he had bestowed the praise 
due to its general merit. In this review, however, although 
unqualified censure was all the critic bad in view, no per¬ 
sonal attack is made on tlie author, nor are there any allu- 
sious to bis situation in life. 
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This appeared in the “ Critical Review” for December 
1758. In the subsequent number for January I75y, the 
reviewer takes an opportunity, as if auswerini^ a corre¬ 
spondent, to retract his objectiori against the w'ord noise¬ 
less, because it is found in Shakspeare, but observes very 
fairly, that the authority of Shakspeare or Milton will not 
justify an author of the present times for introducing harsh 
or antiquated words. He acknowledges himself likewise 
to blame in having omitted to consult the errata subjoined 
(prefixed) to Dr. Grainger’s performance, where some tl.ings 
are corrected which the reviewer nicntioned as inaccuracies 
in the body of the work. But this acknowledgment, so ap¬ 
parently candid, is immediately followed by a wretched at¬ 
tempt at wit, in the.se words: “ Whereas one of the Owls 
belonging to the prbprietor of the M(on)thly ll{evie)w, 
which answers to the name of Grainger, hath suddenly broke 
from his mew, where he used to hoot in darkness .md peace, 
and now screeches openly in the face of day, we shall take' 
the first opportuaity to chastise this troublesome owl, and 
drive him back to his original obscurity.” The allusion 
here is to Dr. Grainger’s “ Letter to Tobias Smollett, M. D. 
occasioned by his criticism on a late I’ranslation of Tibul¬ 
lus,” a performance some parts of which every friend to 
the author must wish had not been published. In this 
letter, however, Grainger, after quoting a passage from 
the plan or prospeems of the “ Critical Review,” in which 
the authors promise to revive the true spirit of criticism, 
to act without prejudice, &c. &c. endeavours to prove, 
that they liave forfoiteil their word, by notoriously depart¬ 
ing from the spirit ot just and candid criticism, and by in¬ 
troducing gross partialities and malevolent censures. And 
these assertions, which are certainly not without founda¬ 
tion, are intermixed with reilcctions on Dr. Smollett’s 
loose novels, and insinuations that his partialities arise from 
causes not very honourable to the character of an indepen¬ 
dent reviewer. 

But whatever truth may be in all this, the letter was an 
unwise and hasty production, written in the moment of the 
strongest irritation. The review appeared in December, 
and the letter in January. There was no time to cool, and 
perhaps no opportunity of consulting his friends, who could 
have told him that nothing was to be gained by an ex¬ 
change of personalities with Smollett. The latter required 
no great length of time or consideration to prepare an an- 
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swer, which appeared accordingly in the review for Fe¬ 
bruary, and in which every insinuation or accusation is 
introduced that could tend to lessen Dr, Grainger in the 
eyes of the public, both as a writer and as a man. But 
the objections which Grainger took are by no means satis¬ 
factorily answered, and the review is still liable to the 
suspicion of partiality. No reader of candour or of taste 
can peruse the Translation, witlioiit allowing that the au¬ 
thor deserved praise, not only for the attempt, but for the 
elegant manner in which he has in general transmitted the 
tender .sentiments of 'ribiillus into our language. But this 
the Reviewer has wholly overlooked, confining himself to 
the censure of a few defects, part of which he has not 
proved to be so, and part were typographical errors. 

It has been suppo.sed that some ‘personal animosity 
prompted Smollett to such hostility, but of what nature, 
or excited by what provocation, is not known. All we can 
learn from the Letter and the Answer is, that the parties 
were once upon friendly terms, but that^mutual respect 
had now ceased. One circumstance, indeed, we find, 
which may account for much of Smollett’s animosity : he 
supposed Grainger to be one of the Monthly Reviewers, 
and this was prov<jcalion enough to the mind of a man, who 
from the commencement of the Critical Review took every 
opportunity, whether in his way or not, of reviling the pro¬ 
prietor and writers of that journal. -Vs the latter seldom 
deigned to notice these attacks, no better reason, wc are 
afraid, can be assigned for Smollcii’s conduct than the 
jealousy of rival merit and success, in both which respects 
the Monliily Itcview had a decided siiperiority. Whether 
Grainger was a Monthly Beviewer is not an nnimporrant 
question, in collecting the materials of iii.s literary life; 
yet his biographers have hastily .subscribed to Smollett’s 
assertion, wnbout examining tlm Review in question. The 
article of his Tibullus in the Monthly Review may convince 
any person that (iiaiiigcr could have little or no interest or 
influence with the proprietors. Although written with 
decency and urbanity, it has nothing of partiality or kind¬ 
ness ; the reader is left to judge from the specimens ex¬ 
tracted, and wiiat jiraise we find is bestowed witit that 
faint reluctance, which is more blasting to the hopes of an 
author than open hostility. — Even the opinion of the 
Monthly Reviewer on Grainger’s letter to Smollett, is ex- 
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pressed with the brevity of one who wishes not to interfere 
in the contest. 

Soon after the publication of Tibullus, Dr, Grainger 
embraced the offer of an advantageous settlement as phy¬ 
sician on the island of St Christopher’s. During his pas¬ 
sage, a lady on board of one of the merchant-men bound 
for the same place, was seized with the small-pox, attended 
with some alarming symptoms. He was sent for, and not 
only prescribed with success, but took the refoainder of 
his passage in the same ship, partly to promote the reco¬ 
very of his patient, but principally to have an opportunity 
of paying his addresses to her daughter, whom he married 
soon after their arrival at St. Christopher’s. By his union 
with this lady, whose name was Burt, daughter to Matthew 
William Burt, esq. governor of St. Christopher’s, he be¬ 
came connected with some of the principal families on the 
island, and was enabled to commence the practice of phy¬ 
sic with the greatest hopes of success. It is probable, 
however, that this was not his first attachment. In his 
preface to the translation of Tibullus, he insinuates that 
his acquaintance with the passion of love gives him a pre¬ 
ference over Dart, who had attempted to transfuse the ten¬ 
der sentiments of that poet into English without the .same 
advantage. 

The transition from London to a West India island must 
have been very striking to a reflecting mind. The scenery 
and society of St. Christopher’s was new in every respect, 
and Grainger seems to have studied it with those mixed 
and not very coherent feelings of the poet and the planter, 
which at length produced his principal work, “ The Sugar 
Cane.” On his return to England, at the conclusion of the 
war, he submitted this poem to his literary friends, and 
having obtained their opinion and approbation, published 
it in a handsome quarto volume, in 1764. To the asto¬ 
nishment of all who remembered his dispute with Smollett, 
the ** Sugar Cane” was honoured with the highest praise 
in the “ Critical Review.” But Smollett was now on his 
travels, and the Review was under the care of Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton, the proprietor and printer, a man who took no plea, 
sure in perpetuating animosities, and who, with great re¬ 
spect for Dr. Smollett’s memory, did not deny that his 
vindictive temper was of no great service to the Review. 

Mr. Boswell, in bis life of Johnson, informs us that when 
the Sugar Cane was read in manuscript at sir Joshua 
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Reynolds’s, the assembled wits burst out into a laugh, when, 
after much blank-verse pomp, the poet began a new para¬ 
graph thus; 

‘ Now Muse, let’s sing of rais.' 

And what increased the ridicule was, tliat one of the com¬ 
pany, who slyly overlooked the reader, perceived that the 
word had originally been 7nice, and had been altered to 7'ats 
as more dignified.” “ This passage,” adds Mr. Boswell, 
“ does ndt appear in the printed work. Dr. Grainger, or 
some of his friends, it should seem, having become sensible 
that introducing even rats, in a grave poem, might be 
liable to banter. He, however, could not bring himself 
1.0 relinquish the idea; for they are thus, in a still more 
ludicrous manner, |)araphrastically e.Hhibited in his poem. 
a,. it now stands : 

' Nor with less waste the whiskered vermin race, 

A countless clan, despoil the lowland cane’.” 

Of this incident. Dr. Percy furnished Mr. Boswell with 
the following explanation. “ The passage in question was 
not originally liable to such a ])erversion ; for the author 
having occasion in that part of his work to mention the 
havoc made by rats and niici, had introduced the subject 
in a kind of mock heroic, and a parody of Homer’s battle of 
the frogs and mice, invoking the muse of the old Grecian 
bard in an elegant and wcll-iurned manner. In that stale 
J had seen it; but afterwards, unknown to me and other 
friends, he had been persuaded, contrary to his better 
judgment, to alter it so as to j)rodnce the unlucky effect 
above mentioned.” Mr. Boswell tells ns that Dr. Percy 
had not the poem to refer to, when he wrote this explana¬ 
tion ; and it is equally evident that Mr. Boswell had not 
read the whole passage with attention, or considered the 
nature of the poem, when he objected to the introduction 
of rats. If we once allow that a manufacture may be sung 
in heroics, w’e must no longer be choice in our subjects ; 
as to the alteration of mice to rats, ilie former was pro¬ 
bably an error of the pen, for mice are not the animals in 
question, nor once mentioned by the poet. But it is some¬ 
what strange that Grainger should have ever thought it 
prudent to introduce an episode of the wjpci-heroic kind 
in a poem which his utmost care can scarcely elevate to so¬ 
lemnity. 

In the same year (1764) Dr. Grainger published “An 
Essay on the more common West India Diseases; and the 
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remeiHes which that countiy itself produces. To which 
are added, some hints on the management of Negroes.” 
To this pamphlet he did not affix his name. Many of the 
remarks it .<-ontains, particularly those which concern the 
choice and treatment of the negroes, may be found in “The 
Sugar Cane.” After a short residence in England, he re¬ 
turned to St. Christopher’s, to which, it appears by his 
poem, he became much attached; and continued his prac¬ 
tice as a physician until his death, Dec. 24, ITOT, which 
was occasioned by one of those epidemic fevers that fre¬ 
quently rage in the West India islands. 

Although it is impossible to deny Grainger the credit of 
poetical genius, it must ever be regretted that where he 
wished most to excel, he was most unfortunate in the 
Choice of a subject. The effect of his “ Sugar Cane,” 
either as to pleasure or utility, must be local. Connected 
as an English merchant may be with the produce of the 
West Indies, it will not be easy to persuade the reader of 
English poetry to study the cultivation of the sugar plant 
merely that he may add some new imagery to the more 
ample stores which he can contemplate without study or 
trouble. In the West Indies this poem might have charms, 
if readers could be found ; but what poetical fancy can 
dwell on the oeconomy of canes and copper-boilers, or find 
interest in the transactions of planters and sugar-brokers 1 
His invocations to his muse are so frequent and abrupt, that 
“ the assembled wits at sir Joshua Reynolds’s” might have 
found many passages as ludic rous as that w'hich excited 
their mirth. 7'he solemniiy of these invocations excites 
('xpectalioii, which generally ends in disappointment, and 
at host the reader’s attention is bespoke without being re¬ 
warded. He is induced to look for something grand, and 
is told of a contrivance for destroy ing monkies, or a recipe 
to poison rats. He smiles to find the slaves called by the 
happy poetical name of sa’a/'/M, and the planters urged to 
devotion! 7’hc images in this poem are in general low, 
and the allusions, where the poet would be minutely de¬ 
scriptive, descend to things little and familiar. Yet this is 
in some measure forced upon him. His muse sings of 
matters so new and uncouth to her, that it is impossible 
“ her heavenly plumes” should escape being “ soiled.” 
What muse, indeed, could give a receipt for a compost of 
“ weeds, mould, dung, and stale,” or a lively description 
of the symptoms and cure of the yaws; aud preserve her 
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elegance or purity ? IVherc, however, he quits the plain 
track of mechanical instructions, we liave many of those 
effusions of fancy which will yet preserve this poem in our 
collections. The description of the hurricane, and of the 
earthquake, arc truly grand, and heightened hy circum¬ 
stances of horror that are new to Europeans. The episode 
of Montano in the first book arresU the attention very 
forcibly, and many of the occasional reflec.tions are elegant 
a;id [latheric, nor ought the talc of .lunio and Theana to be 
ouiitted in a list of the beanlios of this poem. The “Ode 
to Solitude,” already notiied, and the ballad of Br 3 ’ail and 
Pereenc,” are snfficitnt to attest our author’s claim to 
poetical homturs; and the translation of Tibullus gives proofs 
of classical taste and learninir. * 

O ^ , 

GllA.MAYE. (.loiiN IJaptisi), an eminentantiquarj’, was 
a native of Aiitwer|), and horn in the end of the six¬ 
teenth ccii'nry. He studied .at Louvain, where he took 
his ma'>ter’s degree in IOSG, and became professor of rhe¬ 
toric and law in t'’at itniverhity. lie uus afterwards his¬ 
toriographer to the Low Countries, and for three years 
employed himself in exaniining their records. lie then 
travelled through the greater ttarl of Germany and Italy, 
but, while proceeding from the latter connliy to Spain, he 
was unfortunately made captive by an Algerine corsair, and 
carried to Africa. Ifow he oblaiiiod his release does not 
appear, but upon his reinrii to his itative lainl he was pre¬ 
ferred hy the archduke Albert to he dean of the collegiate 
church of Leusa, in Hcinatill, and allenvards by (he same 
patronage was made president of the college at Louvain. 
Some years after he travelled into Moravia and Silesia, and 
in the latter province he was, by cardinal Dietrichstein, 
placed at the head of a college. He dted at Lubec in 163.?. 
He published many T.atin poems, and theses on a variety 
of subjects; but his historical and topographical works have 
been found of most value. These are, 1. “ Asia, sive bis- 
toria universalis Asiaticarum gentium, &c.” Antwerp, 1604, 
4to. 2. “ Brusella cum sno coinitatu,” Brux. 1606, 4to. 
3. “ Arscotum Ducatus cum suis Baronatibus,” ibid. 1606, 
4to. 4. “ Thentr et Brahantiic ultra Velpem, qua; olim 
Hasbaniac pars,” ibid. 1606, 4to. 5. “ Gallo-Brabantia,” 
3 parts or vols. ibid. 1606 ., 6. “ Antwerpia; Antiquitates,’* 
ibid. 1610. 7. “ Antiquitates ducatus Brabanti®,” ibid. 

' Johoson and Chaltneisr’s Rnglish Poets, 1810. 
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1610, 4to, 8. “ Taxandria,” ibid. 1610, 4to. 9. ** Antiqui- 
tates Gaudenses,” Ant. 1611,4to. 10. “ Africa illustrata,” 
Torn. 1622, 4to. 11. “ Diarium rerum Argel® gesta- 
rum,” Col. 1623, 12ino. These are his observations du¬ 
ring* his captivity. 12. “ Respublica Namurcensis,” Amst. 
1634, 24°. 13. " Specimen Litterafum et Linguarum 

universi orbis,” Athi. 4to.' 

GUAMM (John), a learned philologist, antiquary, and 
historian of Copenhagen, was born at Aalburg in Jutland, 
Oct. 28, 1685. His father, who was a clergyman, carefully 
superintended his education until he was fit to go to the 
university. He went accordingly in 1703 to Copenhagen, 
where he very soon distinguished himself as a classical 
scholar and critic. In 1705 he took his bachelor’s degree 
with great credit, and in 1707 published the first speci¬ 
men of his learned researches, entitled “ Archytae Taren- 
tini fragmentuni wtpi td;/ uaSs/Mtlws;, cum disquisitione chro- 
nologica de state Archyts.” This was followed by other 
dissertations, which raised his fame so highly that be was 
made professor of Greek at Copenhagen, and was also 
appointed counsellor of justice, archivist, historiographer, 
and librarian, to the king, whom he had taught when a 
youth. In 1745, he was made counsellor of state, and 
died March 19, 1748, leaving an elaborate work, “ Corpus 
diplomatnm ad res Danicas facientium.” This work, which 
he undertook by order of Cluristian VI. is still in MS. and 
probably consists of several folio volumes. Gramm laid 
the first foundation of the academy at Copenhagen, and 
contributed very frequently to the literary journals of his 
time. He was a man of very extensive learning, but par¬ 
ticularly skilled in Greek and Latin, and in history, and 
of such ready memory that he was never consulted on 
books or matters of literature without giving immediate 
information. He corresponded with many of the literati of 
Germany, England, Italy, and France, but was most ad¬ 
mired by those who were witnesses of his amiable private 
character, his love of literature, and his generous patronage 
of young students.* 

GRAMONT (G.tBRiF.L Bartholomew, Seigneur de), 
in Latin, Gii.4MONDUS, president of the parliament of 
Toulouse, and son of the dean of the counsellors to the 
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same parliament, descended from an ancient family in 
Rouergue, who were long in possession of the estate of 
Gramont. He wrote in Latin a History of the reign of 
Louis XIII. from the death of Henry IV. to 1629. This 
history, the best edition of which is 1643, fol. may be con¬ 
sidered as a supplement to that of the president du Thou, 
although much inferior both as to style and fidelity: the 
author flatters cardinal de Richelieu because he hoped for 
bis favour; and abuses Arnauld d’Andilly, and others, from 
whom he had no expectations. He died in 1654. In 1623 
he published his “ Historia prostratie a Ludovico XHI. 
Sectariorum in Gallia rebellionis,” 4to, which contains 
some curious and interesting facts, mixed with strong pre¬ 
judices against the protestants, which lead him to such 
excess of bigotry as to vindicate the horrible massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. * 

GRAMONT (Philibert, Count of), son of Antony 
duke of Gramont, served as a volunteer under the prince 
of Condd, and Turenne, and came into England about 
two years after the restoration. He was under a necessity 
of leaving France for having the temerity to pay his 
addresses to a lady to whom Lewis XIV. was known to have 
a tender attachment. He possessed in a high degree every 
qualification that could render him agreeable to the licen¬ 
tious court of Charles II. He was gay, gallant, and per¬ 
fectly well-bred, had an inexhaustible fund of ready wit, 
and told a stor\ with extraordinary humour and effect. 
His vivacity infused life wherever he came, and was ge¬ 
nerally inoffensive. He had also another qualification very 
well suited to the company he kept. He had great skill 
and success in jilay; and seems to have been chiefly in¬ 
debted to it for support. Several of the ladies engaged 
bis attention upon his first coming over; but miss Eli¬ 
zabeth Hamilton, whom he afterwards married, seems to 
have been his favourite, though some say he endeavoured 
to break off the connection. She was the daughter of sit 
George Hamilton, fourth son of James first earl of Aber- 
corn. His “ Memoirs” were written from his own infor¬ 
mation, and probably in much the same language in which 
they are related, by his brother-in-law, Anthony, who, fol¬ 
lowing the fortunes of James II. entered the French ser¬ 
vice, and died at St. Germain’s, April 21 , 1720. lie was 
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generally called Count Hamilton. Count Gratnont died 
Jan. 10, 1707. ^'here have lately been several editions of 
the “ Memoirs” printed here, both in French and English, 
and*in a splendid form, illustrated with portraits. They 
contain many curious particulars respecting the intrigues 
and aniusemcnis of the court of Charles II. but present 
upon the whole a disgusting picture of depraved manners. * 
GRANCOLAS (John), a Parisian, doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, to which honour he was admitted in 1685, was 
autlior of many works on ecclesiastical rites, ceremonies, 
and general history, the principal of which are, 1. “ l)e 
I’Antiquitti des Ceremonies dcs Sacremens.” 2. “ Traite 
de Liturgies.” 3. “ L’Ancien Saeramentaire de I’Eglise.” 
4. “ Traduction Fran^oise de Catecheses de S. Cyrille dc 
Jerusalem.” 5. “ Commentaire historicpie sur le Breviaire 
Romain,” &c. This last is much esteemed. 6. “ Cri¬ 
tique des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques,” 2 vols. 8vo. 7. “ La- 
Science des Confessctirs,” 2 vols. l2mo. 8. “ Hist. abriS- 
g#e de I’Eglise de Paris,” 2 vols. 12mo. This history was 
suppressed because of the freedoms the author took with 
the cardinal de Noailles. He died August I, 1732, at 
Paris. The whole of his works arc more valuable for the 
matter than the manner.* 

GRAND (Anthony Le), a Franciscan friar, was born 
at Douay, in the early part of tlic seventeenth century, 
and has been styled the abbreviator of Descartes. He was 
an eminent professor both of pliilosophy and divitiity in the 
university of Douay, where he associated much witli the 
Finglish, and was sent by them as a missionary into Eng¬ 
land. His residence was chiefly in Oxford.shire, where he 
led a retired life. He*is said to have been the first who 
reduced the Cartesian .system to the method oftlie schools, 
and his work on this subject, which was frctjuently printed 
in England, first in 1671, 12mo, and afterw'ards, iiiucli 
enlarged in 4to, was also translated and published in folio. 
He carried on a controversy for some time with a Mr. John 
•Serjeant on metaphysical subjects. He was alive in Ox¬ 
fordshire in 1695, but no farther particulars of his history 
are now knewn. Among his works we find the following 
mentioned; 1. “ L’homme sans passions, selon les senti- 
mens de Seneque,” Hague, 1662, l2mo. 3. “ Scydro- 
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media, seu Sermo quern Alphonsus de la Vida habuit, co- 
rain Comite dc Falmouth, de monarchia,” KiGi), l6mo. 
3. “ Apologia Kenati des Cartes contra Sam. Farkerum,” 
London, 1679, 12mo. 4. “ Ilistoria natur® variis expe- 

rimentis elucidata,” ibid. 1673, 8vo, reprinted there in 
1680, and at Norimb. 1678. 5. “ Coinpeudiuni rerum 

jucundarum, ct niemorabiliutn natur®,” Norimb. 1681, 
8vo. 6. “ Dissertatio dc carentia sensns et eognitionis in 
Brutis,” Leyden, 1675, 8vo. 7. “ L’Kpicure Spiritucl, ou 
I’empire de la volupt^ sur les vertus,” Paris, 8vo. 8, “ His- 
toria sacra a inundo condito ad Constantinmn magnum,” 
which is said to be his best performance. ■ 

GRAND (Joachim Lf.), a French historical writer, was 
born Feb. 6, 16,53, at St. Lo, in Normandy. After study¬ 
ing pbiloso|)by at Caen, he entered into the congregation 
of the oratory in 1671, where he applied to the belles leitres 
and theology, but quitted it in 1676, and went to Paris, 
where he engageil in the education of two young men of 
rank, the marquis de Vins, and the tluke d’Estrees, and 
at the same time applied himself to the study of history 
under the direction of father Le Cointe, who formed a very 
high opinion of him. He first appeared as a writer in 1688, 
in “ A History of the Divorce of Henry VIH. and Catha¬ 
rine of Arragon,” in three vols. 12mo. The main object 
of this work is to refute certain facts and arguments con¬ 
tained in the first two books of Burnet’s History of the Re¬ 
formation. In 168.5, when Burnet was at Paris, he had an 
interview with Le Grand in the presence of Messrs. 'I’he- 
venot and Auzout, in which the latter proposed his doubts, 
and the former answered them, both preserving a tone of 
elegance and mutual respect, 'fhe publication of the 
above work, however, produced a controversy, in the 
course of which, m 1691, Lc Grand addressed three letters 
to the bishop, lo which be replied. How long the contro¬ 
versy might have continued is uncertain, as Le Grand was 
necessarily diverted from it in 1692, when he received the 
appointment of secretary to the abhe d’Estree.s, in his em¬ 
bassy to Portugal. In this situation he continued till 1697. 
The leisure which his diplomatic functions allowed was 
employed in translations of voyages and travels from the 
Portuguese. In 1702 he accompanied the same minister 
in Spain, where he remained about two years as secretary. 
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Soon after this, the marquis <le Torci, minister of state, took 
him into his service, and employed his pen in drawing up 
several memorials concerning the Spanish monarchy, and 
other political topics, in which he acquitted himself with 
great ability, but most of them were printed without his 
name. He employed much of his time in writing a life of 
Louis XI.; but, although this was quite finished in 1728, it 
still remains in manuscript. In tliat year, however, he 
published his translation of Lobo’s History of Abyssinia, with 
many additions; and about the same time his treatise De 
la succession a la Couronne de France.” He died of an 
apoplectic stroke, April 30, 1733. He had been possessed 
of church preferment, and had held, for a time, the office 
of censor royal of books.' 

GRAND (John Baptist Le), was born at Amiens, June 
3, 1737, and was surnamed d’Aussy, because his father 
was a native of Auxy-le-Ch&teau, in the department of • 
Pas-de-Calais. He received his education in the college 
of the Jesuits at Amiens ; at the age of eighteen entered 
into the society of his preceptors ; and, a few years after¬ 
wards, had the honour of being elected to the rhetorical 
chair at Caen. At the age of twenty-six he was thrown on 
the world by the dissolution of the order, and was soon 
employed in the elaborate work of the French Glossary, 
projected by Lacurnc de .Sainte-PaHye, and in an exami¬ 
nation of the very rich library of the marquis de Paulmy. 
In 1770 he was appointed secretary in the direction of the 
studies of the military school. He afterwards co-operated, 
under the marquis c!e Pnnlm}', and again with the count 
de Tressan, in the “ Bibliothdque des Romans;” after 
which he became still deeper engaged in collecting, trans¬ 
lating, extracting, and commenting upon the “ Fabliaux,” 
or tales of the old French poets of the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries. In 17S2 hd published, in three volumes, 
8vo, bis “ Histoire de la Vie privee des Fran 9 ais;” and in 
1788 his far more celebrated “ Tour to Auvergtie,” which 
province he visited tjhe preceding year, at the entreaty of 
his Jesuit brother Peter Theodore' Lewis Augustin, who 
was then prior of the abbey of Saint Andrd, in the town of 
Clermont. This Tour he first published in one volume, 
£^o; but he afterwards enlarged and republished it in 
1795,'in three volumes of the same size. His contributions 
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to the Institute were numerous, and, for the most part, 
possessed of merit. For some years before bis death, he 
had conceived the plan of a complete history of French 
poetry, and had even begun to carry it into execution; and 
us he stood in need of all the treasures of the national li¬ 
brary, he was fortunately nominated, in 1796, conservator 
of tlie French MSS. of this library ; and he now not only 
renewed his intention, hut enlarged his scheme: he in¬ 
cluded ill it the history of the French tongue; that of lite¬ 
rature in all its extent, and all its various ramifications ; as 
well as that of science, of arts, and their utility in different 
applications—a monument too vast for the life and power 
of an individual to be able to construct. He had, however, 
accomplished some part of his design, when, after a slight 
indisposition which caused no alarm, he died suddenly in 
1801. He w:is upon the whole a retired and taciturn scho¬ 
lar. “ His life,” says bis biographer, “ like that of most 
other men of letters, may be comprized in two lines : What 
were his places of resort ? The libraries. Among whom did 
he live ? His books. What did he ever produce ? Books. 
What did be ever say? That which appears in his books.” 

In 1779, he published his “Fabliaux,” or Tales of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Paris, 1779, 5 vols. 8vo. 
His object in this collection appears to have been an ar¬ 
dent zeal for the reputation of his country, to which he 
has successfully restored .some talcs claimed by other na¬ 
tions, and (larticularly the Italians. Whether t|iesc tales, 
which shock all probability, were worth his pains, the Eng¬ 
lish reader may discover by a prose translation published 
in 1786, 2 vols. 12mo, or by Mr. Way’s metrical transla¬ 
tion, 1800, 2 vols. 8vo. These were followed by “ Contes 
tievots, P'ables et Romans auciens, pour servir de suite aux 
Fabliaux,” 1781, 8vo. He published also “Vie d’Apollo- 
nius de I’yanes,” 2 vols. 8vo.‘ 

GRANDET (Joseph), was a pious and learned curate 
of St. Croix at Angers, whose memojry was long revered 
in that city, and throughout the diocese, for the benefits, 
both spiritual and temporal, which he procured to his 
parish. He died in 1724, aged seventy-eight. He left 
the following works: 1. “ La Vie de M. Cret6, Cur4 de Nor¬ 
mandie;” 2. “ La Vie de Mademoiselle de Melun, princesse 
d’Epinoy, lustitutrice des Hospitalieres de Baug£ et de 
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Beaufort en Anjou3. “ La Vie du Comte de Moret, fils 
haturel de Henri IV.4. “ La Vie de M. Dubois de la 
Ferte,” and the lives of some other persons held in great 
esteem in the Uomish church.' 

GRANDIER (Urban), curate and canon of Loudun iit 
France, famous for his intrigues and tragical end, was the 
son of a notary royal of Sabld, and born at Bouvere near 
Sable, ill the latter part of the fifteenth century, but we 
knoVv not in what year. He was a man of reading anti 
judgment, and a famous preacher; for which the monks of 
Loudun soon hat^d him, especially after he had urged tlie 
necessity of confessing sins to the parochial priests at Eas¬ 
ter. He was a handsome man, of an agreeable conversa¬ 
tion, neat in his dress, and cleanly in his person, which 
made him suspected of loving the fair sex, and of being 
beloved by them. In 1629, he was accused of having had 
a criminal conversation with some women in the very 
church of which he was curate; on which the official con¬ 
demned him to resign ail his benefices, and to live in 
penance. He brought an appeal, this sentence being an 
encroachment upon the civil power; and, by a decree of 
the parliament of Paris, he was referred to the presidial of 
Poitiers, in which he was acquitted. Three years after, 
some Ursuline nuns of Loudun were thought, by the vul¬ 
gar, to be possessed with ^le devils and Grandier’s ene¬ 
mies, the capuchins of Loudun, charged him with being 
the authcyr of the possession, that is, with witchcraft. They 
thought, however, that in order to make the charge succeed 
according to their wishes, it was very proper to strengthen 
themselves with the authority of cardinal Richlieu. Fur 
this purpose, they wrote to father Joseph, their fellow- 
capuchin, who had great credit with the cardinal, that 
Grandier was the author of the piece entitled “ La Cor- 
donnicrre de Loudun,” or “ The Woman Shoemaker of 
Loudon,” a severe satire upon the cardinal’s person and 
family. This great minister, among many good qualities, 
harboured the most bitter resentment against the authors 
of libels against him; and father Joseph having persuaded 
him that Grandier was tlie author of “ La Cordonniere de 
Loudun,” he wrote immediately to De Laubardemont, 
counsellor of state, and his creature, to make a diligent in¬ 
quiry into the affair of the nuns. De Laubardemont ac- 
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cordingly arrested Grandier in Dec. 1633 ; and, after he 
had tliuroughly eKaniined the affair, went to meet the car* 
dinal, and to take proper measures with him. In July 
1634, letters patent were drawn up and sealed, to try 
Grandier; and were directed to De Laubardemont, and to 
twelve judges chosen out of the courts in the neighbour* 
hood of Loudun ; all men of honour indeed, but very cre¬ 
dulous, and on that account chosen by Grandier’s enemies. 
In Aug. 18, upon the evidence of Astaroth, the chief of 
possessing devils; of Easas, of Celsus, of Acaos, of Eudon, 
&c. that is to say, upon the evidence of the nuns, who as* 
serted that they were possessed with those devils, the com¬ 
missaries passed judgment, by which Grandier was declared 
well and duly aitaiiitcd, and convicted of the crime of 
magic, witchcraft, and possession, which by his means 
happened on the bodies of some Ursuline nuns of Loudun, 
and of some other lay persons, mentioned in his trial; for 
which crimes he was sentenced to make the amende honor¬ 
able, and to be burnt alive with the magical covenants and 
characters which were in tite register-office, as also with 
the MS. written by him against the celibacy of priests; 
and his ashes to be thrown up into the air. Grandier heard 
this dreadful sentence without any emotion ; and, when he 
went to the place of execution, suH'ered his punishment 
with great firmness ag^d courage, April 18, 1634. 

The story of this unhappy person shews how easily an 
innocent man may be destroyed by the malice of the few, 
working upon the credulity and superstition of the many : 
for, Grandier, though certainly a bad man, was as certainly 
innocent of the crimes for which be suffered. Renaudot, a 
famous physician, and the first author of the French ga¬ 
zette, wrote Grandier's eulogium, which was published at 
Paris in loose sheets. It was taken from Menage, who 
openly defends the curate of Loudun, and calls the pos¬ 
session of those nuns chimerical. In 1693 was published 
at Amsterdam Histoire des Diables de Loudunfrom 
which very curious account it appears, that the pretended 
possession of the Ursulines was an horrible conspiracy 
against Grandier’s life. As an author he is known only for 
a funeral oration for Scaevola de St. Martha, which is sai.d 
to be an eloquent performance.' 

GRANDIN (Martin), a learned French divine, was 
born at St. Quentin, Nov. 11, 1604, and was educated ia 
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classical learning at Noyon and Amiens. At the age of 
seventeen he came to Paris, where he studied divinity 
under the Jesuit Mairat, and afterwards taught a course of 
philosophy in the college of cardinal Le Moine. He was- 
then admitted a doctor of the Sorbonne, and in 163^ 
appointed professor of divinityj which office he retained 
until his death, Nov. t6, 1691. He was a man of piety 
and talents, and an elegant and correct speaker. Hi$ 
course of theological lectures was published by M. du 
Plessis d’Argentre, 1710—1712, in 6 vols. 4to, under the 
title of “ Opera ITicologica.”' 

GRANDIUS, or GIIANDI (Guido), a philosopher and 
mathematician, was born Oct. 1, 1671, at Cremona, where 
his father, a branch of a decayed family, carried on the 
business of an embroiderer. His mother, a woman of con¬ 
siderable talents, taught him Latin, and gave him some 
taste for poetry. Being disposed to a studious life, he 
chose the profession ©f theology, that ne might freely in¬ 
dulge his inclination. He entered into the religious order 
of Camaldolites, at Ravenna, in 1687, where he was dis¬ 
tinguished for his prohciency in the different branches of 
literature and science, but was much dissatisfied with the 
Peripatetic philosophy of the schools. He had not been 
here long before he established an academy of students of 
his own age, which he called the .^ertanti, in opposition 
to another juvenile society called the Concordi. To his 
pbilosopliical studies he added those of the belles lettres, 
music, and history. It ap|)ears to have been his early am¬ 
bition to introduce a new system in education, and with 
that’view he obtained the professorship of philosophy at Flo¬ 
rence, by tlie influence of father Caramelli, although not 
without some opposition from the adherents to the old 
opinions. He now applied himself to the introduction of 
the Cartesian philosophy, while, at the same time, he be¬ 
came zealously attached to mathematical studies. I he 
works of the great Torricelli, of our countryman Wallis, 
and of other celebrated mathematicians, were his favourite 
companions, and the objects of his familiar intercourse. 
His first publication was a treatise to resolve the problems 
of Vlviani on the construction of arcs, entitled “ Geome- 
trica Demonstratio Vivianeorum probleinatum,” Florence, 
1699, 4to. He dedicated this work to the grand duke 
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Cosmo III. who appointed the author professor of phtlosp- 
j'diy in the university of Pisa. From this time Grundius pur¬ 
sued the higher branches of mathematics with the utmost 
ardour, and had the honour of ranking the ablest mathe¬ 
maticians among his friends and correspondents. Of the 
number may be named the illustrious Newton, Leibnitz, 
and Bernuuilli. His next publications were, “ Ceonietrica 
demonstratio theorematum Hugeniunorum circa logisticam, 
sen Logarithmicam lineam,” 1701, 4to, and “ Quadratura 
circuli et hypcrbol® per infinitas hyperbolas et parabolas 
geoinetrice exhibita,” Pisa, 1703, 8vo. He then published 
“ Sejaiii et llufini dialogiis de Laderchinna historia S. 
Peiri Damiani,” Paris, 1705, and “ Disserlationes Camal- 
dulenses,” embracing inquiries into the history of the Ca- 
maldolites, both which gave so much oftence to the com¬ 
munity, that he was deposed from the dignity of abbot of 
St. Michael at Pisa; but the grand diihe immediately ap¬ 
pointed him his professor of mathematics in the university. 
He now resolved some curious and difficult problems for 
the iiiiprorement of acoustics, which had been presented 
to the royal society in Dublin, and having accomplished 
his object, he transmitted the solutions, by means of the 
British minister at the court of Florence, to the Rot’al 
■Society at London. This was publislicd under the title of 
“ Disquisitio geometrica in systema sonorum D. Narcissi 
(Marsh) arcbiepiscopilArmachani,” in 1709, when lie was 
chosen a fellow of the royal society. This was followed 
by his principal work, “ De iniinitis infinitorum, et in¬ 
finite parvoruiu ordinibus disquisitio geometrica," Pisa, 
1710, 4lo, and by many other works enumerated by his 
biographer, few of which appear in the catalogues of the 
public libraries in this country. Among other subjects be 
defended Galileo’s doctrine respecting the earth’s motion, 
and obtained a complete victory over those who opposed 
it. He was deeply versed in subjects of political economy ; 
and various disputes were referred to his decision respect¬ 
ing the rights of fishery, &c. He was appointed commis¬ 
sioner from the grand duke and the court of Rome jointly, 
to settle some dilferences between the inhabitants of Fer¬ 
rara and Bologna, concerning the works necessary to pre¬ 
serve their territories from the ravages of inundation. For 
these and other important public services, be was liberally 
rewarded by his employers. He died at the age of se¬ 
venty-two, in July 1742.' 
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GRANET (Francis), deacon of the church of Aix, was 
born in 1692, at Brignolles in Provence, of a mjercantile 
family. Hfe was educated in his own country, but came 
young to Paris, where his literary taste and talents pro¬ 
cured him many friends, by whose assistance he increased 
his stores of knowledge, and as his income was very 
limited, entered upon a course of literary labours. lie 
was a contributor, as far as vol, XIX. to the “ Bibliotheque 
Fran^oise,” a well-known journal printed in Holland ; and 
when Desfontaines was obliged to discontinue his “ Nou- 
velliste du Parnasse,” (in which Granet had written) and 
obtained permission to carry it on again under another 
title, he engaged Granet’s services in this new undertaking 
called “Observations sur les ecrits modernes.” It began in 
1735, and was published weekly until Sept. 1743, when the 
King revoked the privilege. Busied as Granet was on this 
work, be found leisure to undertake in 1738 the continua¬ 
tion of a journal entitled “ Reflexions sur les ouvrages de 
litterature.” This he extended as far as twelve volumes. 
It contains many extracts and remarks given with taste 
and judgment, but others that are merely repetitions of 
what he had written for the “ Observations sur les ecrits 
modernes.” He bad also a trick of inserting letters to 
himself, when he wished to publish satire without being 
accountable for it, but it is not thought that this disguise 
was of much avail. It was perhaps bis misfortune that he 
was obliged by the narrowness of his circumstances to em¬ 
ploy himself thus on the labours of others, and in preparing 
new editions, when he might have executed original works 
that would have done him credit. Indeed a few montlis 
before his death he hinted to his friends that necessity 
only had forced him to this drudgery, and that he had no 
consolation but in the hope that he should one day or other 
he at liberty to employ his talents in a more creditable 
way. He had learned English, and in order to make that 
a source of profit, translated sir Isaac Newton’s “ Chrono¬ 
logy,” which he published at Paris in 1728, 4to, with an 
excellent preface, of which he took care to speak very 
highly in the 14th vol. of the “ Bibliotheque Frangoise,” 
and, probably by way of blind, speaks very differently 
there of some of his contemporaries, from what he had 
advanced in his preface. In short he appears to have per¬ 
fectly understood the trade of reviewing. One of his best 
editions is that of the works of M. de Launoy, which was 
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published at Geneva, 10 vols. fol. with a valuable preface, 
a life, and a “ Launoiana,” consisting of very curious ar¬ 
ticles. Moreri gives a numerous list of other editions and 
publications to whicli he wrote prefaces and notes. He 
died at Paris April 2, 1741, and a spirited eloge was writ¬ 
ten on him by the abbu Desfontaines.' 

GRANGE (Joseph de Chancel de la), a French sa¬ 
tirist and dramatic poet, was born 1676, in Perigord. He 
wrote a little comedy in three acts, when but nine years old, 
v/bich was performed several days successively in the col¬ 
lege of Bnurdeaux, where he was a scholar; and at .six¬ 
teen, produced his tragedy of “Jugurtha;” but the work 
which has made him most known, is a satire against the 
duke of Orleans, then regent, entitled, “ The Philip- 
picks,” in which he accused that nobleman of the most 
atrocious ctiines. To avoid the punishment this work de¬ 
served, he tied to Avignon, in whicli city was a French 
officer, who had taken refuge there in consequence of 
having committed a murder, and received a promise of 
pardon if he could entice the author of the “ Philippicks” 
into the French dominions. His attempt succeeded, and 
La Grange was conducted to the isle of St. Margaret; but 
finding meuns to make friends of his keepers, escaped in a 
boat to Villa Franca, notwithstanding a violent storm. 
The king of Sardinia <>ave him a considerable, sum of mo- 
ney, and he went from thence into Spain; afterwards into 
Holland, where he remained till the duke of Orleans was 
dead. He was then permitted to end his days in France, 
where he died in 1758, at the castle of Antoniat, his family 
seat. His works have been collected in 5 vols. small ]:2mo, 
and his tragedies have been as much admired, as his lyric 
efforts have been depreciated.® 

GRANGER (James), a well-known biographer, but 
who has been himself left without any memorial, was the 
son of Mr. William Granger, by Elizabeth Tutt, daughter 
of Tracy Tutt, Of the condition of his parents, or the 
place of his education, we have not been able to recover 
any particulars. He studied, however, for some time at 
Christ-church, Oxford, which he probably left without 
taking a degree; and having entered into holy orders, was 
presented to the vicarage of Sbiplake, in Uxfurdsiiire, a 
living ill the gift of the dean and chapter of Windsor, lie 
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'.informs as, in the dedication of bis “ Biographical His- 
‘tory,” that his name and person were known to few at the 
time of its publication (1769), as he had “ the good for¬ 
tune to retire early to independence, obscurity, and con¬ 
tent.” He adds, that “ if he has an ambition for any 
thing, it is to be an honest man and a good parish priest,” 
and in both those characters he was highly esteemed by all 
who kne# him. To the duties of his sacred office, he at¬ 
tended with the most scrupulous assiduity and zeal, and 
died in the performance of the most solemn office of the 
church. Such was bis pious regard for the day appointed 
for religious observances, that he would not read the 
proofs of his work while going through the press on that 
day; and with such an impression of what was his duty, 
found no great difficulty in resisting the arguments of his 
bookseller, Tom Davies, who endeavoured to persuade 
him that this was a “ work of necessity.” It appears that 
some time before his death he was anxious to obtain a 
living within a tenable distance of Shiplake, but did not 
succeed. In 1773 or 1774 he accompanied lord Mount- 
stuart, now earl of Bute, on a tour to Holland, where his 
lordship made an extensive collection of portraits. In 
1772 he piiblished a sermon entitled An Apology for the 
Brute Creation, or Abuse of Animals censured.” Tins 
was preached in his parish-church, Oct. 18, 1772, and, as we 
are informed in a postscript, gave almost universal disgust; 

the mention of horses and dogs was censured as a pros¬ 
titution of the dignity of the pulpit, and considered as a 
proof of the author’s growing insanitybut more com¬ 
petent judges, and indeed the public at large, applauded 
him for exerting his humanity and benevolence in a case 
which is so often overlooked, the treatment of the brute 
creation. Mr. Granger, who was a man of some humour, 
and according to the evidence of his friend and corre¬ 
spondent the rev. Mr. Cole, a frequent retailer of jokes, 
dedicated this sermon To T. B. Drayman,” for which 
he gives as a reason that he had seen this man exercise 
the lash*with greater rag<% and heard him at the same time 
swear mure roundly and forcibly, than he ever heard or 
saw any of his brethren of the whip in London. Mr. Gran¬ 
ger appears to have taken some pains with this man, but 
to little purpose. He was, however, afterwards killed by 
a kick from one of the horses whom he delighted to tor¬ 
ment, which gave Mr. Granger an opportunity of strengtl^r 
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etiing Ills arguments with his parishioners by a warning 
like this, which could nut fail, for some tune at least, to 
make an impression on their minds. In 177^ he printed 
another sermon, entitled “ The nature and extent of In¬ 
dustry,” preached before bis grace V’redevic, archbishop 
of Canterbury, July 4, 1775, in the jjarish church of iihip- 
lake. This was gravely dedicated, “ To the inhabitants 
of the parish of Shiplake who neglect the service of the 
church, and spend the Sabbath in the worst kind of idle* 
ness, this plain sermon, which they never heard, and pro¬ 
bably will never read, is inscribed by their sincere well- 
wisher and faithful minister J. G.” Both these discourses 
were favourably received by the public, and many clergy¬ 
men and others purchased quantities of tliem fur distriltu- 
tion. His memory, however, is best prest'rved by his 
“ Biographical History of England from Egbert llte Great 
to the Revolution,” at which he employed himself for 
many years, and lived to see two editions sold, and a taste 
created for collections of portraits, whicii is indeetl tlie 
principal intention of the author, his biograpliy including 
only those persons of whom some engraved portrait is ex¬ 
tant. It was first published in 4 thin 4to vols. in 176.0, but 
the second and subsequent editions have been printed in 
8vo. The preparation of such a work could not fail to 
yield the author much amusement, and likewise procured 
him the correspondence of many eminent scholars and gen¬ 
tlemen who were either collectors of portraits, or conver¬ 
sant in English biography. He had amassed considerable 
materials for a continuation of this work, which was pre¬ 
vented by bis sudden and mucb-laniented death. On 
Sunday April 14, 1776, he read prayers and preached ap¬ 
parently in good health, but while afterwards at the com¬ 
munion-table, in the act of administering the sacrament, 
he was seized with an apoplectic fit, and notwithstanding 
immediate medical assistance, died next morning. This 
affecting circumstance was happily expressed by a friend 
ill these lines; 

“ More happy end what saint e’er knew ? 

To whom like mercy shown ? 

His Saviour's death in rapturous view. 

And unperceived his own.” 

He was, if we mistake not, about sixty years old. His 
brother John died at Basingstoke in 1810, aged 80. His 
very numerous collection, of upwards of fourteen thousand 
portraits, was sold by Greenwood in 1778, but the sale is 
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said to have been not very productive. That his cele¬ 
brated work, the “ Biop;raphical History,” is an amusing 
one, cannot well be denied; and its principal excellence 
consists in the critical accuracy and conciseness with which 
he has characterized the persons who are included in his 
plan; but, as be includes all persons without distinction, of 
whom any portrait is extant, we find him preserving the 
memory of many of the most worthless and insignificant of 
mankind, as well as giving a value to specimens of the art 
of engraving which are beneath "all contempt. Mr. Wal¬ 
pole said that Granger had drowned his taste for portraits 
in the ocean of biography ; and though he began with elu¬ 
cidating prints, he at last otily sought prints that he might 
write the lives of those they represented. His work was 
grown, and growing "so voluminous, that an abridgment 
only could have made it useful to collectors. I’erlwps a 
more serious objection might be offered, which the author 
could not have foreseen. While this work has excited a 
taste for collecting portraits not only harmless, but useful, 
when confined to men of probity, it has unfortunately at 
the same time created a trade very little connected with 
the interests of literature or common honesty, a species of 
purveyors who liave not only lessened the value of books 
by robbing them of their portraits, but have carried their 
depredations into our public libraries, and have found en¬ 
couragement where they ought to have met with detection 
and punishment.' 

GRANT or GRAUNT (Edward), a man of eminent 
learning in the sixteenth century, was educated at West- 
minster-school, from whence he was removed either to 
Christ-church or Broadgate's*hail, in the university of Ox¬ 
ford, where he took the degree of B. A. February 27, 
1571, and that of master the 27th of March, 1572; about 
which time he was appointed master of Westminster school, 
where a great many persons who were afterwards eminent 
in church and state, were educated under his care. In 
1575 he published at Loudon in 4to, “ Graecse Linguse 
Spicilegium,” which was afterwards epitomized by h)s 
learned usher, Mr. William Camden, and printed at Lon¬ 
don, 1597, in 8vo, under the title of “ Institutio Crascs 

• Granger’s Hitt—Corrwpondence published by Mr. Malcolm.—Continua¬ 
tion of his History by the Ker. MarkMoble, 1806, 3 toU. 8yo.—Cole’s MS 
Correspondence, in the British Mttseum. — Gent, Mag, toIs, XLVl. LU. 
LXXUL Md UQCX. 
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Grammatices coiupendiaria in usum Regi® Scholre West- 
inonasteriensis.” In 1577 our author was iiiaile pre¬ 
bendary of the twelfth stall in the collegiate clinrcli of 
Westminster, in the room of Dr. Thomas W atts; and about 
that time being admitted B. D. of Cambridge, was incor¬ 
porated in the same degree at Oxford in May 1579. He 
was afterwards doctor of that faculty at Cambridge. He 
resigned his mastership of Westminster-school about the 
month of February 1591, and was succeeded in March fol¬ 
lowing by Mr, Camden; he was then presented to the living 
of Barnet, in Middlesex, and to the rectory of Toppers- 
held, in Essex, in 1598. He di^d August 4, 1601, and 
was interred in St. Peter’s church at Westminster. He 
collected and published the Letters and Poems of Roger 
Ascham, to which he subjoined a piece of liis own, en¬ 
titled “ Oratio de Vita & Obitu Hogcri Aschami, ac dic- 
tionis eiegautii, cum adhortatione ad adolesceniulo.s,” 
London, 1577,- in Svo. He was an excellent Latin poet, 
as appears from several copies of verses written by him, 
and printed in various books; and was exceedingly well 
versed in all parts of polite literature. Bentliam says he 
had been vicar of South Benfleet, in Essex, in 158^, but 
resigned it soon, and that he was a prebcnd-iry of Ely in 
1589. > 

GRANT (Francis), lord Cullen, an cinioent lawyer 
and judge in Scotland, was descended from a youngitr 
branch of the ancient family of the Grants, of Grant, m 
that kingdom; bis ancestor in a direct line', being sir John 
Grant, of Grant, who married lady Margaret Stuart, 
daughter of the earl of Athol. He was born altont 1660, 
and received the first part of his education at Aberdeen ; 
but, being intended for the profession of the law, was sent 
to finish his studies at Leyden, under the celebrated Voet, 
with whom he became so great a favourite by his singular 
application, that many years afterwards the professor men¬ 
tioned him.to his pupils, as one that had done honour to 
the university, and recommended his example to them. 
On his return to Scotland, he passed through the exami¬ 
nation requisite to his being admitted advocate, with such 
abilities as to attract the particular notice of sir George 
Mackenzie, then king’s advocate, one of the most inge¬ 
nious men, as well as one of the ablest and most eminent 
lawyers, of that age. 

» Biog. Brit,->a«a. Ox. vol. I^—Tanner.—Benlham’s Ely. 
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Being thus qualified for practice, he soon got into full 
employ, by the distinguishing-figure which he made at the 
Revolution in 1688. He was then only twenty-eight years’ 
of age; but, as the measures of the preceding reign bad 
led him to study the constitutional points of law, he disco¬ 
vered a masterly knowledge, when the cohventioir of 
estates met to debate that important aflFair concerning the 
vacancy of the throne, upon the departure of king James 
to France. Some of the old lawyers, in pursuance of the 
principles in which they had been bred, argued warmly 
against those upon which the Revolution, which had taken 
(dace in England, was founded; and particularly insisted 
on the inability of the convention of estates to make any 
di.sposition of the crown. Grant opposed these notions 
with great strength and spirit, and about that time ptib- 
lished a treatise, in which he undertook, by the principles 
of law, to prove that a king might forfeit his crown for 
himself and his descendants; and that in such a case the 
states had a power to dispose of it, and to cstablisii and 
limit a legal succession, concluding with the warmest re¬ 
commendations of the prince of Orange to the regal 
dignity. 

This piece, being generally read, was thought to have 
had considerable intluencc on the public resolutions, and 
certainly recommended him to both parties in the way of 
his profession. Those who differed from him in opinion 
admired his courage, and were desirous of making use of 
his abilities; as on the other baud, those who were friends 
to the revolution were likewise so to him, which brought him 
into great business, and procured hinK by special com¬ 
missions,- frequent emplc^ment from me crown. In all 
tliese he acquitted himself with so much honour, that, as 
soon as the union of the two kingdoms came to be seriously 
considered in the English court, queen Anne uneKpectedly, 
as well as without application, created him a baronet in 
1705, in the view of securing bis interest towards complet¬ 
ing that design ; and upon the same principle her majesty 
about a year after appointed him one of the judges, or (as 
they are styled in Scotland) one of the senators of the col¬ 
lege of justice. 

From this time, according to the custom of Scotland, he 
was styled, from the name of his estate, lord Cullen, and 
the same good qualities which had recommended him to 
this post were very conspicuous in the discharge of it j in 
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which he continued for twenty years with the highest re¬ 
putation, wlien a period was put to his life, by an illness 
which lasted but three days; and, though no violent symp¬ 
toms appeared, yet his physicians clearly discerned that 
his dissolution was at hand. They acquainted him with 
their opinion, which he received not only calmly, but chear- 
fully; declaring that he had followed the dictates of his 
conscience, and was not afraid of death. He took a tender 
farewell of his children and friends, recommended to them 
earnestly a steady and constant attachment to the faith and 
duty of Christians, and assured them that true religion 
was the oikly thing that could bring a man peace at the last. 
He expired soon after, March 16, 1726, in his sixty-sixth 
year. 

He w as so true a lover of learning, and was so much ad¬ 
dicted to his studies, that, notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of his business while at the bar, and his great attention to 
his charge when a judge, ho nc\eiilieless found time to 
write various treatises, on very dilieieiit yet important sub¬ 
jects ; some political, which were rernarkahly well-timed, 
and highly serviceable to the govcrinneut; otiicrs of a 
iiio.st extensive nature, such as his essays on law, religion, 
and education, which were dedicated to liis late majesty 
when prince of Wales, by whose command, his then secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Samuel Molyneux, wrote him a letter of thanks, 
in which were many gracious expressions, as well in rela¬ 
tion to the piece as to its author. He composed, besides 
these, many discourses on literary subjects, for the exer¬ 
cise of his own t^ughts, and fur the better discovery of 
truth, which wenPno farther bis own closet, and, 

from a principle of modesty, were not communicated even 
to his most intimate friends. 

In his private character be was as amiable as he was re¬ 
spectable ill the public. There were certain circum¬ 
stances that determined him to part with an estate that 
was left him by his father; and it being foreseen that he 
would employ the produce of it, and the money he had 
acquired by his profession, in a new purchase, there were 
many decayed families who solicited him to take their lands 
upon his own tei^s, relying entirely on that equity which 
they conceived to be the rule of bis actions. It appeared 
that their opinion of him was perfectly well grounded ; for, 
being at length .prevailed upon to lay out bis money on the 
estate of an unfortunate family, who had a debt upon it of 
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xnorc than it was wotth, be first put their aOairs into ordeff 
and by classing the different demands, and compromising a 
variety of claims, secured some thousand pounds to tiie 
heirs, without prejudice to any, and of which they never 
could have been possessed but from his interposition and 
vigilance in their behalf, so far was he either from making 
any advantage to himself of their necessities, or of his own 
skill in his profession ; a circumstance justly mentioned to 
bis honour, and which is an equal proof of his candour, 
generosity, ami compassion. His piety was sincere and 
unaffected, and his love for the church of Scotland was 
shewn in his recommending moderation and charity to tho 
clergy as well as laity, and engaging the former to insist 
upon moral duties as the clearest and most convincing 
proofs of men’s acting upon religious principles; and his 
}iractice, through his whole life, was the strongest argu¬ 
ment of his being thoroughly ])ersnaded of those truths, 
which, from his love to inankitul, he laboured to inculcate. 
He was charitable without ostentation, disinterested in his 
friendships, and hein;ficent to all who had any thing to do 
with him. He was not only strictly just, but so free from 
any species of avarice, that his lady, who was a woman of 
great prudence, finding him more intent on the business 
committed to him by others than on his own, took the care 
of placing out his money upon herself; and, to prevent 
his postponing, as he was apt to do, such kind of affairs, 
when securities offered, she caused the circumstances of 
them to be stated in the form of cases, and so procured his 
opinion upon iiis own concerns, as if they had been those 
of a client. These little circumstance#are mentioned as 
more e-\pressive of his tOTper than actions of another kind 
could be; because, in matters of importance, men either 
act from habit, or fjum motives that the world cannot pene¬ 
trate i hut, ill things of a trivial nature, are loss upon their 
guard, shew their true disfiosition, and stand confessed for 
what they are. He passed a long life in ease and honour. 
His sincerity and .steady attachment to his principles re- 
ctimmended him to all parties, even to those who differed 
from him most; and bis charity and moderation converted 
this respect into affection, so that not many of his rank 
had more friends, and perhaps none could boast of having 
fewer enemies. He left behind him three sons and five 
daughters; his eldest son, Archibald Grant, esq. in his 
father’s life-time, represented in parliament the shire of 
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Aberdeen; and becoming by bk demise sir Archibald 
Grant, bart, was chosen again for the same county in 1717. 
His second son, William, followed his father’s profession, 
was several years lord-advocate for Scotland ; and, in 1757, 
one of the lords of session, by the title of lord Preston- 
grange. Francis, the third son, was a merchant, and three 
of the daughters were married to gentlenoen of fortune. ‘ 

GRANVILLE, Gueenvile, or Grenville (George), 
viscount Lansdowne, an English poet, was descended of a 
family distinguished for their loyally ; being second son of 
Barnard Granville, esq. brother to the first earl of Bath of 
this name, who had a principal share in bringing about the 
restoration of Charles If. asid son of the loyal sir Bevil 
Greenvile, who lost his life fighting for Charles 1. at Lans¬ 
downe in IGiS. He was horn in lti67, and in his infancy 
was sent to France, iiitdcr the tuition of sir William EUys, 
a gentleman hred up under Dr. Busby, and who was after¬ 
wards eminent in many public stations. F’rom this excel¬ 
lent tutor he not only imbil)ed a taste for classical learning, 
but was also instructed in all other accomplishments suit¬ 
able to his birth, in which lie made so quick a proRciency, 
that after he had distinguished himself above all the youths 
of France in martial exercises, he was sent to Trinity-col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, in 1677, at ten years of age; and before 
he was twelve, spoke some verses of his own composing to 
the duchess of York, afterwards queen-consort to James IT. 
at her visit to that university in 1679. On account of his 
extraordinary merit, he was created M. A. at the age of 
thirteen, and left the college soon after. 

In the first stag% of his life, he seems rather to have 
made his Muse subservient to his Ibbition and thirst after 
military glory, in which there appeared such a force of 
genius as raised the admiration of Mr. Waller. But his 
ambition shewed itself most active on the duke of Mon¬ 
mouth’s rebellion; and he requested his father to let him 
arm in defence of his sovereign; but being then only 
eighteen years of age, he was thought too young for such 
an enterprise. It was not without extreme reluctance that 
he submitted to the tenderness of paternal restraint; which 
was the more mortifying, as his uncle the earl of Bath had 
on this occasion raised a regnnent of foot for the king’s 
service; with the behaviour and discipline of which bis 
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majesty was so well pleased, that, on reviewing them at 
Hounslow^ as a public mark of his approbation he con¬ 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon our author’s elder 
brother Bevil, who was a captain, at the head of the regi¬ 
ment. Thus, forbidden to handle his pike on this impor¬ 
tant occasion, be took up his pen after the rebellion was 
crushed, and addressed some congratulatory lines to the 
king. 

When the prince of Orange declared his intended expe¬ 
dition to England, our young hero made a fresh applica¬ 
tion, in the most importunate terms, to let him prove his 
loyalty. His letter to his father, on this occasion, which 
is printed by Dr. Johnson, is an elegant composition ; but 
this was likewise nnavailing, as the danger was now in¬ 
creased in a greater proportion than his age. The king’s 
allairs were become so despeVatc, that any attempt to serve 
him could only have involved liim in bis royal master’s 
ruin. On this he sat down a quiet spectator of the revolu¬ 
tion, in which most of his family acquiesced, but was cer¬ 
tainly f^r from being pleased with the change; he saw no 
prospect of receiving any favours from the new administra¬ 
tion ; and resolving to lay aside all thoughts of pushing his 
fortune cither in tiie court or the camp, he endeavoured 
to divert his melancholy in the company and conversation 
of the softer sex. His adopted favourite was the countess 
of Newburgh, and be exerted all his powers of verse in 
singing (he force of this enchantress’s charms, and the 
sweets of his owji captivity. But he sang in vaiU;^ hapless 
like Wal^r in his passion, while by bis poetry he endea¬ 
voured to raise bis Myra to the immortality which Waller 
had given to Sacharissa* In the mean time some of his 
■friends were much grieved at this conduct in retiring from 
business, as unbecoming himself, and disgraceful to bis 
family. One of these in particular, a female relation, 
whose name was Higgins, took the liberty to send to him 
an expostulatory ode in 1690, in hopes of shaming him 
out of his enchantment; but this was his age of romance, 
and he persisted in asserting that his resolution was un¬ 
changeable, and that be would barter no happiness for 
that of a lover. 

In this temper he passed the course of king William’s 
reign in private life, enjoying the company of his Muse, 
which he employed in celebrating the reigning beauties of 
that age, as Waller, whom he strove to imitate, had done 
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those of the preceding. We have also several. dramatic 
pieces written in this early part of life, of which the 

British Enchanters,” he tells us himself, was the first 
essay of a very infant Muse; being written, at bis first en¬ 
trance into his teens, and attempted rather as a task in 
hours free from other exercises, than with any view to pub¬ 
lic exhibition. But Betterton, the celebrated -actor, hav¬ 
ing accidentally seen it many years after it was written, 
begged it for the stage, where it found so favourable a 
reception, as to have an uninterrupted run of at least forty 
days. His other dramatic pieces were also well received; 
but although we are assured they owed that reception to 
their own merit, as much as to the general esteem and 
respect which all the polite world professed for their author, 
that intrinsic merit is not now discoverable. Addison, 
however, joined with Dryden in sounding Granville’s 
praises; the former, in the “ Epilogue to the British En¬ 
chanters;” and the latter, in some verses addressed to him 
upon his tragedy of “ Heroic Love.” 

Upon the accession of queen Anne, be stood as fair in 
the general esteem as any man of his years, now about 
thirty-five. He had always entertained the greatest vene¬ 
ration for the queen, and he made his court to her in the 
politest manner in Urganda’s prophecy, spoken by way of 
epilogue at the first representation of the “ British Enchan¬ 
ters,” where he introduced a scene representing the queen, 
and the several triumphs of lier reign. He entered heartily 
into the measures for carrying on the war against France; 
and, with a view to excite a proper spirit in the nation, he 
translated the second “ Olynthian” of Demostnenes, in 
1702. This new specimen of his learning gained him 
many friends, and ad<led highly to his rt'putation; and, 
when the design upon Cadiz was projected the same year, 
he presented to Mr. Hapley, afterwards earl of Oxford, an 
authentic journal of Mr. Wimbledon’s expedition thither, 
in 162 ^ 1 ; in order that, by avoiding the errors committed 
in a former attempt upon that place, a more successful 
plan might be formed. But, little attention being given 
to it, the same mistakes were comnytted, and the same 
disappointment ensued : with this difference only, that 
the duke of Ormond had an opportunity to take his re¬ 
venge at Vigo, and to return with glory, which was not 
Wimbledon’s fate. 

By a laudable oeconomy Granville bad hitherto pre- 
VoL. XVI. O 
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served himself from those embarrassments, which in more 
advanced life he is said to have incurred, and his father, 
who was just dead, had made some provision for him, 
which was increased by a small annuity left him by his 
uncle the earl of Bath, who died not long after. These 
advantages, added to the favours which his cousin John 
Grenville had received from her majesty in being raised to 
the peerage by the title of lord Grenville of Potberidge, 
and his brother being made governor of Barbadoes, with a 
fixed salary of 20001. the same enabled him to come into 
the bouse of commons, as member for Fowey in Cornwall, 
in the first parliament of the queen. In 1706, his fortune 
was improved farther by the loss of bis eldest brother, sir 
Bevii, who died that year, in his passage from Barbadoes, in 
the flower of his age, unmarried, and universally lamented. 
Hence our younger brother stood now as the head-branch 
of bis family, and be still held bis seat in the bouse of com¬ 
mons, both in the second and third parliaments of the 
queen. But the administration being taken out of the 
hands of his friends, with whom be remained steadily con¬ 
nected in the same principles, he was cut off from any pro¬ 
spect of being preferred at court. 

In this situation he diverted himself among his brother 
poets; and we find him at this time introducing Wycherley 
and Pope to the acquaintance of Henry St. John, esq. 
afterwards lord viscount Bolingbroke. This friend, then 
displaced, having formed a design of celebrating such of 
the poets of that age as he thought deserved any notice, 
had ap(^ed for a character of the former to our author, 
who, in’reply, having done justice to Mr. Wycherley’s 
merit, concludes bis letter thus: “ In short, Sir, I’ll hare 
you judge for yourself. I am not satisfied with this imper¬ 
fect sketch; name your day, and! will bring you together; 
I shall have both your thanks ; let it be at my lodging. I 
■ can give you no Falerniaii that has out-lived twenty con¬ 
sulships, but I can promise you a bottle of good claret, 
chat has seen two reigns. Horatian wit will not be wanting 
when you meet. He shall bring with him, if you will, a 
youiigpoet newly inspired in the neighbourhood ofCooper’s- 
hiil, whom he and Walsh have taken under their wing. 
His name is Pope, he is not above seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, and promises miracles. If he goes on as he 
has begun in the pastoral way, as Virgil first tried his 
strength, we may hope to see English poetry vie with the 
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Homan, and this Swan of Windsor sing as sweetly as tbe 
Mantuan. I expect your answer.” 

Sacheverell’s trial, which happened not long after, 
brought on that remarkable change in the ministry in 1710, 
when Mr. Granville’s friends came again into power. He 
was elected for the borough of ilelston, but, being returned 
at the same time for the county of Cornwall, be chose to 
represent the latter; and on September 29, be was de¬ 
clared secretary at war, in the room of Robert.Walpole, 
esq. afterwards the celebrated minister. He continued in 
this office for some time, and discharged it with reputation; 
and, towards the close of the next year, 1711, he married 
the lady Mary, daughter of Edward Villiers, earl of Jersey, 
at that time possesised of a considerable jointure, as widow 
of Thomas Thynne, esq. He had just before succeeded to 
the estate of the elder branch of his family, at Stow; and 
December 31, he was created a peer of Great Britain, by 
the title of lord Lansdowne, baron of Bideford, in the 
county of Devon. In this promotion he was one of the 
twelve peers who were all created at the same 'time; and so 
numerous a creation, being unprecedented, gave much 
offence, although but little in his case. His lordship was 
now the next male-issue in that noble family, in which two 
peerages, that of the earl of Bath, and that of lord Gren¬ 
ville of Potlieridge, had been extinguished almost toge¬ 
ther : his personal merit was universally allowed; and as to 
his political sentiments, those who thought him most mis¬ 
taken, allowed him to be open, candid, and uniform. He 
stood always high in tbe favour of queen Anne; and with 
great reason, having upon every occasion testified the 
greatest ze4i for her government, and the most profound 
respect for her person. For these reasons, in the succeeding 
year, 1712, he was sworn of her majesty’s privy-council, 
made controller of her household, about a year after ad¬ 
vanced to the post of treasurer in the same office; and to 
his other honours, says Dr. Johnson, was added the dedi¬ 
cation of Pope’s “ Windsor Forest.” His lordship epn- 
tiniied in his office of treasurer to the queen, until her 
death, when he kept company with his friends in falling a 
sacrifice to party-violence, being removed from bis trea¬ 
surer’s place by George I. Oct. II, 1714. 

His lordship still continued steady to his former connec¬ 
tions, and id that spirit entered his protest with them 
against the bills for attainting lord Ooiingbroke and the 
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dukfe of Orinond, in 1715. tie Ovisfi entered deeply into 
the scheme for raising an insurrection in the West of Eng¬ 
land, and was at the .head of it, if we may believe lord 
Bolingbroke, who represents him possessed now with the 
same political fire and frenzy for the Pretender as he had 
shewn in his youth for the father. In consequence, how¬ 
ever, of being suspected, he was apprehended September 
26, 1715, and committed prisoner to the Tower of London, 
where he continued until February 8, 1716-17, when be was 
released without any form of trial or acquittal. However 
sensible he might be at this time of the mistake in his con¬ 
duct, which bad deprived him of his liberty, yet be was 
far from running into the other extreme. He seems, in¬ 
deed, to be one of those tories, who are said to have been 
driven by the violent persecutions against that party into 
jacobitism, and who returned to their former principles as 
soon as that violence ceased. Hence we hiid him, in 
1719, as warm as ever in defence of those principles, tl.e 
first time of his speaking in the house of lords, in the 
debates about repealing the act against occasional con¬ 
formity. * 

His lordship continued steady in the same sentiments, 
which were so opposite to those of the court, and incon- 
sisteot with the measures taken by the administration, that 
he must needs be sensible a watchful eye was kept ever 
upon him. Accordingly, when the flame broke out against 
his friend.s, on account of what is soiuciiines called Atter- 
bury’s plot, in 1722, his lordship, as some say, to avoid a 
second imprisonment in the Tower, withdrew to France, 
but others attribute his going thither to a degree of prol u¬ 
sion which had embarrnssed his circumstances. He had 
been at Paris but a little while, when the first volume <d 
Burnet’s “ History of his owi Times” was published. 
Great expectations had been raised of this work, which ac¬ 
cordingly he perused with attention; and finding the cha¬ 
racters of the duke of Albemarle and the earl of Bath 
treated in a manner he thought they did not de.serve, he 
formed the design of doing them justice. This led him to 
consider what had been said by other historians concerning 
his family; and, as Clarendon and Echard had treated his 
uncle sir Richard Granville more roughly, his iord.sliip, 
being possessed of memoirs from which his conduct might be 
set in a fairer light, resolved to follow the dictates of duty 
and inclination, by publishing his sentiments upon these 
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heads. These piecea are printed in his works, under the 
title of “ A Vindication or General Monk,” &c. and “ A 
Vindication of Sir Richard Greenville, General of the West 
to King Charles I.” &c. They were answered by Old- 
inixon, in a piece entitled “ Reflections historical and 
politic,” &c. 1732, 4to, and by judge Burnet, in “Re¬ 
marks,” &c. a pamphlet. His lurdstiip ‘replied, in A 
Letter to the author of the Reflections,” &c. 1'732, 4to, 
and the spring following, there came out a very rough 
answer in defence of Echard, by Dr. Colbatch, entitled 
“ An Examination of Echard’s Account of the Marriage 
Treaty,” &c. 

He continued abroad at Paris almost the space of tea 
years; and, being sensible that many juvenilities had es¬ 
caped his pen in his poetical pieces, made use of the op¬ 
portunity furnished by this retirement, to revise and cor¬ 
rect them, in order to republication. Accordingly, at his 
return to England in 1732, he published these, together 
with a vindication of his kinsman just mentioned, in two 
volumes, 4to. To these may be added a tract in lord 
Somers’s collection, entitled “«A Letter from a nobleman 
abroad to his friend in England,” 1722. The late queen 
Caroline having honoured him with her protection, the 
last verses he wrote were to inscribe two copies of his 
poems, one of which was presented to her majesty, and 
the other to the princess royal Auue, late princess dowager 
of Orange. The remaining years of his life were passed 
in privacy and retirement, to the day of his death, which 
happened January 30, 17'35, in his sixty-eighth year ; hav¬ 
ing lost his lady a few days before, by whom having no 
male issue, the title of Lansdowne became in him extinct. 

His character, as drawn by Dr. Johnson, seems now un¬ 
contested. He was, says that eminent critic, a man illus¬ 
trious by birth, and tlierefore attracted notice; since he is 
styled by Pope “ the polite,” he must be supposed elegant 
in his manners, and generally loved; he was in times of 
contest and turbulence steady to his party, and obtained 
that esteem which is always conferred upon firmness and 
consistency. As a poet. Dr. Johnson has appreciated his 
merit with equal justice. He was indeed but a feeble imi¬ 
tator of the feeblest parts of Waller, and is far more to be 
praised for his patronage of poets, and the judgment he 
shewed in the case of Pope, than for any pretensions to 
rank among them. His prose style, however, is excellent. 
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and far beyond jthat of his early contemporaries. Dr. 
Warton notices, as proofs of this, his “ Letter to a youngs 
man on his taking ordershis “ Observations on Burnet,” 
hU Defence of his relation sir Richard Greenville,” his 
translation of some parts of Demosthenes, and his Letter 
to his father on the Revolution, written in 1688. The 
same critic, who must have been acquainted with some' 
who knew him 'intimately, adds that his conversation was 
most pleasing and polite; and bis affability, and universal 
benevolence and gentleness, captivating.' 

GRASSWINKEL (Theodoiuj or Thif.rri), a learned 
lawyer, was born at Delft in 1600. He wrote various 
works upon legal and political subjects, by which he ac¬ 
quired a considerable reputation. Among these arc “ Li- 
bertas Veneta, seu Veuetorum in se et suos imperandi 
Jus.” This was published in 1634, and in 1644 he de¬ 
fended the republic of Venice, in a dispute with the duke 
of Savoy concerning precedence; for which service, that 
republic created him a knight of St. Mark. He had also 
before this, attempted to confute Buchanan’s treatise “ De 
Jure Majestatis,” in a work dedicated to Christina, queen 
of Sweden, who was known to be a great assertor of regal 
privileges. Grasswinkel defended the liberty of the seas 
against Selden, and Burgus, a native of Genoa, in his work 
“ Maris Liberi Vindiciae,” and with so much judgment, in 
their opinion, that the States of Holland gave him a pen¬ 
sion of 500 florins, with the title of Advocate-general of 
the marine, until an opportunity offered of rewarding his 
merit with a more honourable employment; which was 
afterwards that of advocate of the exchequer, and register 
and secretary of the chambre-mi-partie. He was author, 
likewise, of a treatise in two volufnes, 4to, “ On the Sove¬ 
reignty of the Smtes of Holland.” He died of an apo¬ 
plexy at Mechlin, Oct. 12, 1666.® 

GRATAROLUS (Wu.uam), a learned physician of the 
sixteenth century, was born at Bergamo in Italy in 1510i, 
and was educated at Padua, where he took hhi degrees 
with great reputation ; but having embraced the doctrines 
of the reformers, with which Peter Martyr made him 
acquainted, he was obliged to make his escape, and 
went into Germany, that he might live undisturbed in the 

* Riog. Brit.—John'Win anil Chalmers’s Poet«, tSIO.—Bowles’s edition of 
Pope ; sec Index.—I’aik’s edition of l.ord Orfoid’s Royal and Noble Authors. 

* Moteri.—Geo. Diet.—Foppen Bibl. Belg. 
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protestant religion. After some stay at Basil, he was in* 
vited to Marpurg to be physic-professor; but in a short 
time returned to Basil, and died there in 1562, or as some 
think in 1666, or 1668, which last seems most correct. 
He wrote a great many books, as, “ De Memoria repa- 
randa, augenda, conservanda, ac Heminiscentia. De 
Prmclictioiie Morum, Naturarumque Hominum facili, & 
Inspectione partinm corporis. Prognostica Naturalia de 
Teinporuiii mutatione perpetua, ordine Literarum. De 
Literatoriiiii & eoruin qui Magistratibus funguntur, con¬ 
servanda, preservandaque valetudine. De Vini Natura, 
artifiuio & usu ; Deque omni Re Potabili. De Regimine 
iter Agentium, vcl Kquitum, vel Peditum, vel Navi, vel 
Curru viatoribus quibusqiie Utilissimi Libri duo.” He 
likewise made a colleciioii of several tracts touching the 
sweating-sickness in England. Some of these works are 
honourable to his talents, and evince a large share of 
knowledge; but in others he shews an attachment to the 
absurdities of alchemy, much superstition, and opinions 
which do not imply a sound judgment.' 

GRATIAN, a celebrated Benedictine of the twelfth 
century, was born at Chiusi, and spent near twenty-four 
years at the monastery of Bologna in composing a work 
which has gained him great fame, and which he published 
about 1151, under the title of “ Decretal,” or “ Concor- 
dantia discordantiuni Canonnin,” in which he endeavours 
to reconcile those canons which seem to contradict each 
other ; but as this author has been guilty of some errors, 
by mistaking a canon of one council, <>r a passage of one 
father, for another, and has frequently quoted spurious de¬ 
cretals, several writers have endeavoured to correct these 
faults, particularly Anthony Augustine in his valuable 
work entitled “ De emendatione Gratiani,” an excellent 
edition of which was published by Baliize. The popes 
are indebted principally to Gratian’s Decretal for the high 
authority they exercised in the thirteenth and following 
centuries; but all their pretensions are supported in this 
work upon suppositious canons, which that age was too 
ignorant to suspect. This work forms one of the principal 
parts of the canon law. The editions of Rome, 1582, 4 
vols. folio, and of Lyons, 1671, 8 vols. folio, are the best. 
There is a separate edition of this Decretal, Mentz, 1472, 
folio.* 

• Niccron, vol. XXXI.—Gen. Diet.—Moreri.—Freheri Thealnim.—Saxil 
OnoDiaiticon. * CsTC.—Dupin.—.Moreri.—Saxii Onoinaslicon. 
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GRATIANI (Antonio Maria), a learned bishop of 
Amelia, was born in 1536 in the little city called Borgo- 
diosan>Sepulcro in Tuscany. He was educated by cardi¬ 
nal Commendo, who trusted him with the most important 
affairs, and gave him a rich abbey. After this cardinal’s 
death, Gratiani was secretary to pope Sixtus V. then to 
cardinal Montalto ; and Clement VIII. who was partly in¬ 
debted to him for his elevation to the papal chair, made 
him bishop of Amelia, sent him to Venice as nuncio, and 
would have even created him cardinal, but was dissuaded 
from it by cardinal Aldobrandino, because Gratiani was 
the duke of Florence’s subject. The air of Venice not 
agreeing with liis health, he retired to Amelia, devoted 
himself to the duties of a holy bishop, and died there, 
1611. He left “Synodal Ordinancesj” “The Life of 
Cardinal Commendo,” 4to, which has been translated into 
French by M. Flechier; “ De Bello Cyprio,” 4to; “ De 
Casibus adversis illustrium virorum sui sevi,” 4to, trans¬ 
lated into French by le Pelletier. In 1745, a posthumous 
work was published at Florence, “ De Scriptis invita Mi¬ 
nerva ad Aloysium fratrem libri viginti,” 4to. * 

GRATIUS (Faliscus), an eminent Latin poet, is sup¬ 
posed to have been contemporary with Ovid, and pointed 
out by him in the last elegy of the fourth book “ De 
Ponto,” “ Aptaque venanti Gratius arma dedit.” We 
have a poem of his, entitled “ Cynogeticon, or, The Art 
of hunting with Dogs which in strictness can only be 
called a fragment. The style of this poem is reckoned 
pure, but without elevation ; the poet, like others who 
have adopted the didactic plan, having been more soli¬ 
citous to instruct than to please his reader. He is also 
censured by the critics as dwelling too long on fables; 
and as he is counted much superior to Nemesianus, who 
has treated the same subject, so he is reckoned in all 
points inferior to the Greek poet, Oppian, who wrote his 
Cynogetics and Halieutics under Severus and Caracalla, 
to whom be presented them, and who is said to have re¬ 
warded the poet very magnificently. The first edition of 
the “ Cynogeticon” was published in 1504, Bonon. folio, 
along with Nemesianus, and often reprinted; but the best 
edition is that of London, 1690, in 8vo, “ cum Notis per- 
petuis Thomm Jonson, M. A.”* 

* Morerj.—^Erytbnci Pinacotheca. 

s Vossins de Poet. Lat.—Fabric. Bibl. Let. 
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GRATIUS (Ortuinus), a native of Holhwic in the dio¬ 
cese of Munster, whose name was Graes, taught ethics 
and philosophy at Cologn, in a college of which he became 
the head, and died there May 22, 1542. His attachment 
to the catholic religion involved him in disputes with 
Reuchlin, Hutten, and other professors; who, to ridicule 
the style of the Romish divines, the monks, and some re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, are supposed to have published Epis- 
toiac obscurorum virorum ad Dominum Magistrum Ortui- 
num Gratium,” 1516 and 1517, 4to, in two parts, of which 
there have been editions since. But it is more probable that 
this book was really written by Van Hutten and John Jaeger, 
alias John Crotus, Luther’s contemporary and friend, and 
who afterwards returned to the church of Rome, and was then 
reproached by Christopher Olearius for writing such a satire. 
Era.smus is said to have been so pleased with it, as to be thrown 
into a violent fit of laughter, which burst an imposthume in 
his face. In 1710, a beautiful edition was published in l2mo, 
at London, dedicated to the author of the Tatler. It was 
condemned by LeoX. March 15, 1517 ; and Gratius wrote 
in opposition to it, “ Lamcntationes ob.scuiorum virorum 
non prohibitiE per Sedeni Apostolicam,” Cologn, 1518, 
8vo, reprinted in 164!!. He also jiublished “ Triumphus 
B. Job,” in elegiac verse, in three books, Cologn, 1537, 
folio ; “ fasciculus rerum expctendariim et fugiendarurn,” 
Cologn, 1535, folio, reprinted under the inspection of Ed- 
tvard Brown, London, IC'JO, 2 vols. folio; which is a cu¬ 
rious collection of jiieccs resjiecting the council of Basil.' 

GRAUN'r, EDWARD. See GRAN'l’. 

GRAUNT (John), the celebrated author of the “ Ob¬ 
servations on the Bills of Mortality,” was the sou of Henry 
Graunt of Hampshire, whe being afterwards settled in 
Birchin-Iane, London, had this child born there, April 24, 
1620. Being a rigid ptiritan, he bred him up in all the 
strictness of those principles; and designing him for trade, 
gave him no more education than was barely necessary for 
that purpose; so that, with the ordinary qualifications of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, he was put apprentice to 
a haberdasher in the city, which trade he afterwards fol¬ 
lowed, but became a freeman of the Drapers’ company. 
He came early into business, and in a short time grew so 
much into the esteem of his fellow-citizens, that he was 
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frequently chosen arbitrator for composing differences be- 
tween neighbours, and prei-enting law-suits. With this 
reputation be passed through all the offices of his ward, as 
far as that of a common council-man, which he held two 
years, and was first, captain and then major of the train 
bands. These distinctions were the effects of a great share 
of good sense and probity, rendered amiable by a mild 
and friendly disposition ; which was all that was in those 
days expected from a tradesman of no great birth, and of 
small breeding. But Graunt’s genius was tar from being 
confined within those limits : it broke through all the dis¬ 
advantages of his slender education, and enabled him to 
form a new and noble design, and to execute it with as 
much spirit as there appeared sagacity in forming it. 

The exact time is not known when he first began to col¬ 
lect and consider the Bills of Mortality; but he tells us 
himself, that be bad turned his thoughts that w.'iy several 
years, before he had any design of publishing the disco¬ 
veries he bad made. As bis character must have been emi¬ 
nently distinguished in 1650, when, though not above 
thirty years of age, his interest was so extensive, as to 
procure the music professor’s chair at Gresham, for his 
friend doctor (afterwards sir William) Petty ; so it is more 
than probable, that his acquaintance and friendship with 
that gentleman, was the consequence of a similarity of 
pursuits; and that our author bad then communicated 
some of his thoughts upon this subject to sir William, who, 
on his part, is likewise said to have repaid the generous 
confidence with some useful hints towards composing his 
book. This piece, which contained a new and accurate 
the.sis of policy, built upon a more certain reasoning than 
was before that time known, was first presented to the 
public in 1661, 4to, and met with such an extraordinary 
reception, that another edition was called for in the fol¬ 
lowing year; and our author’s fame, and the usefulness of 
his book, began to be spoken of both at home and abroad. 
Immediately after the publication of it, Lewis XIV. of 
France, or bis ministers, provided, by a law, for the most 
exact register of births and burials, that is any where in 
Europe ; and in England Charles 11. conceived such a high 
esteem for his abilities, that at the first institution of the 
royal society, his majesty recommended him to their 
choice for a member; with this charge, that if they found 
any more such tradesmen, they should be sqre to admit 
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them all. He had dedicated the work to sir Robert Moray, 
jrresident of the royal society, and had sent Bfty copies to 
be dispersed among their members, when he was pro¬ 
posed (though a shopkeeper), and admitted into the so¬ 
ciety, February 26, 1661-2; and an order of council 
passed, June 20, 1665, for publishing the third edition, 
which was executed by the society’s printer, and came out 
that same year. After receiving this honour, he did nut 
long continue a shopkeeper, but left off business ; and on 
September 25, 1666, became a trustee for the manage¬ 
ment of the New-river, for one of the shares belonging to 
sir William Backhouse, who dying in 1669, his relict, 
afterwards coutitess of Clarendon, appointed Mr. Graunt 
one of her trustees. 

This account of the time of our author’s admission into 
the government of the New-river is taken from the minute 
books, or register, of the general court of that company, 
and sufficiently clears him from an imputation thrown upon 
his memory by bishop Burnet; who, having observed that 
the New-river was brought to a head at Islington, where 
there is a great room full of pipes that conveys it through 
the streets of London, and that the constant order was to 
set all the pipes running on Saturday night, that so the 
cisterns might be all full on Sunday niorning,,^here being 
a more than ordinary consumption of water on that day, 
relates the following story, which he says was told him by 
Dr. Lloyil (afterwards bishop of Worcester) and the coun¬ 
tess of Clarendon : “ There was,” says he, “ one Graunt, 
a papist, who under sir William Petty published his Ob¬ 
servations on the Bills of Mortality. He had some time 
before applied himself to Lloyd, who had great credit with 
the countess of Clarendon, and said he could raise that 
estate considerably, if she would make him a trustee for 
her. His schemes were probable; and he was made one 
of the board that governed that matter, and by that he 
had a right to come as often as he pleased to view their 
works at Islington. He went thither the Saturday before 
the fire broke out, and called for the key where the heads 
of the pipes were, and turned all the cocks of the pipes 
that were then open, stopt the water, and went away and 
carried the keys with him; so, when the fire broke out 
next morning, they opened the pipes in the streets to find 
water, but there was none. Some hours were lost in send¬ 
ing to Islington, where the door was broke open, and the 
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cocl(s turned, and it was long before the water got to Lon¬ 
don. Graunt, indeed, denied that he bad turned the 
cocks; but the officer of the works affirmed, that he bad, 
according to order, set them all running, and that no per¬ 
son had got the keys from him besides Graunt, who con¬ 
fessed he had carried away the keys, but said he did it 
without design.” This, indeed, as Burnet observes, is but 
a presumption; and, we may add, a groundless calumny; 
since it is evident, from the above account, that Graunt 
was not admitted into the government of the New-river 
company till twenty-three days after the breaking out of 
tlie tire of London, to which may be added a farther proof 
that the parliament met September 18, 16<3G, and, on the 
very day that he was admitted a member of the New-river 
company, they appointed a committee to inquire into the 
causes of the tire. 

The report made by sir Robert Brooke, chairman of 
that committee, contains abundance of extraordinary re¬ 
lations, but not one word of the cocks being slopped, or 
any suspicions of Graunt. It is true, indeed, that he 
changed his religion, and was reconciled to the church of 
Rome some time before his death; but it is more than 
probable be was no papist at this juncture, since, in the 
title-page qif bis book in 1665, he is styled captain, and 
Wood informs us, that he had been two or three years a 
major when he made this change, which therefore could 
not' have happened before 1667 or 1668 at soonest. How¬ 
ever, the circumstances of the countess of Clarendon’s 
saying lie was her trustee makes it plain that the story was 
not invented till some years after the tire, when Graunt 
was known to be a papist. It was apparently not invented 
till after his death. The first time of its appearance in 
public seems to have been in Ecbard’s History of Eng¬ 
land.” And according to bishop Burnet’s account, the 
story could not be told to him till after 1667, when Graunt 
was appointed trustee for the countess of Clarendon. The 
report, however, never reached his ears, and so could not 
disturb him in the prosecution of his studies, which he car¬ 
ried on after this change in his religion with the same assi¬ 
duity as before, and made some considerable observations 
within two years of his death, which happened April 18,1674, 
in the vigour of his age, having not quite completed his 54th 
year. He was interred on the 22d of the same month in 
St. Dunstan’s church, in Fleet-street, the corpse being at- 
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tended by many of the most ingenious and learned persons 
of the time, and particularly by sir William Petty, who 
paid his last tribute with tears to his memory. He left 
his papers to this friend, who took care to adjust and in¬ 
sert them in a fifth edition of his work, which he published 
in 1676, Svu, and that with so much care, and so much 
improved, that he frequently cites it as his own : whjph 
])robably gave occasion to bishop Burnet’s mistake, who, 
as we have seen, called it sir William’s book, pubMied 
under Graunt’s name. It is evident, however, that his 
observations were the elements of that useful science, 
which was afterwards styled “ Political Arithmetic,” and of 
which Graunt must have the honour of being the first 
founder ; and whatever merit may be ascribed to sii'Wil- 
liam Petty, Mr. Daniel King, Dr. Davenant, and others, 
upon the subject, it is all originally derived from the first 
author of the “ Observations on the Bills of Mortality.” * 
GRAVELOT (Henry Francis Bourionon), a French 
artist, well known in this as well as his own country, was 
born at Paris March 26, 1699. He docs not appear to 
have had much educatioti in his profession, but soon made 
some figure as a draughtsman. He accompanied La Rocha- 
lard, who was appointed governor-general of St. Domingo, 
and meeting in that island with the artist B’rezier, was em¬ 
ployed by him on a map of the country. Gravelot re¬ 
turned to France in 1745, where he applied principally to 
drawing; but finding himself in the midst of a number of 
eminent artists, among whom he despaired of distinguish¬ 
ing himself, he came over to London, where he lived thir¬ 
teen years. He possessed great fertility of invention, and 
composed, with much judgment, small subjects for vig¬ 
nettes and other book ornaments ; he drew also admirably 
ancient buildings, tombs, and prospects, and was much 
employed in all these branches by the artists of London. 
He drew the monuments of the kings for Vertue, and gave 
the designs, where invention was necessary, for Pine’s 
plates of the tapestry in the house of lords. He was also 
for some time employed in Gloucestershire, drawing 
churches and antiquities. Vertue compares his neat man¬ 
ner to Picart, and owns that in composition and design, he 
even excelled his favourite Hollar. He sometimes at¬ 
tempted painuiig small histories and conversations, and he 

» InCE liii!,— f.'sn. Did.—Dodd's CUurcb Uist. 
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designed as well as engraved soma of the prints tp sir Tbo« 
mas Hanmer’s edition of Shakspeare, and those belonging 
to Theobald’s edition : but the finest specimen of his abi¬ 
lities as an engraver, is bis large print of Kirkstall abbe^. 
He returned to France about the beginning of the present 
reign, and executed for the booksellers of Paris, the beau.- 
ti^ul designs with which they ornamented the works of 
Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Marmon- 
tel, &c. He died at Paris in 1773. He is said to have 
been a man of wit and talents, and perfectly acquainted 
with the history and theory of his art.' 

GRAVEROL (Francis), a very eminent French anti¬ 
quary and lawyer, was born at Nismes in the beginning of 
1635, and being educated for the profession of the law, 
became an advocate of the parliament of Toulouse, and of 
the presidial court of Nismes, and director and secretary of 
the academy of that place. During his researches into 
matters of history and antiquities, he made a very fine col¬ 
lection of medals and manuscripts, among which were the 
originals of the proceedings of the popish inquisitors 
against the Albigenses. So highly was Graverol esteemed 
for learning, that no strangers of distinction visited Nismes 
without paying their respects to him, and' such was his re¬ 
putation in Italy that, in 1691, he was elected an associate 
of the Ricovrati of Padua; and when the states of Langue¬ 
doc formed/the plan of collecting their records respecting 
their fiefs and seignories, they considered Graverol as the 
only person fit to execute the work, which he was earnestly 
requested to undertake by the cardinal Bonzi. But his 
adherence to the protestant religion impeded his advance¬ 
ment in life, and involved him in serious troubles. He 
retired first to Orange in 1685, where he was very favour¬ 
ably received, but not thinking that a place of safety, left 
it for Swisserland or Holland. During this journey he 
was arrested and confined at Montpellier for about two 
months. After this he must have been released, and per¬ 
mitted to go home, as we find be died at Nismes Sept. 10, 
1694. Among the works which contributed most .to his 
reputation, are, 1, “ Observations sur les arrets du parle- 
ment deToiilofise recueiiles par la Rocheflavin,” Toulouse, 
i682. 2. “ Notice ou ahregS historique des vingt-deux 

yilles chefs des diocese,s de la, province de Languedoc,” a 

I pict. Hist—Strutt.—Walpole’s Engravers. 
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posthumous work published in 1696. 3. “ Sorheriana, 

sive excerpta ex ore Samuelis Sorbiere,” Toulouse, 1691, 

1714, Paris, 1694, and 1732. His other works were dis¬ 
sertations on medals and antiquities, most of which are 
printed with the “ Sorheriana.” In the Journal des Savans 
for March 1685, two considerable works are announced by 
him, which the persecution he afterwards met with pro¬ 
bably prevented him from completing; the one was a col¬ 
lection of letters to several crowned heads, written by car¬ 
dinal Sadolet in the name of Leo X.; the other, a “ Bib- 
liotheque du Languedoc,” a kind of literary journal, in 
which he was to give the lives of the eminent men of that 
province, and particulars of its history, &c.* 

GRAVEROL (John), a learned protestant divine, bro¬ 
ther to the preceding, was born at Nismes, September 11, 
1636. He was minister at Lyons, but left that place on 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and went to Amster¬ 
dam, and afterwards to London, where he exercised the 
ministerial office, and died in 1718. His works are nume¬ 
rous ; the principal one is, “ Moses vindicatus,” Amster¬ 
dam, 1694, 12mo, in which he brings proofs of the crea¬ 
tion, and of the account given by Moses, against Dr. Tho¬ 
mas Burnet’s “ Arcbaeologia Philosophica.” * 

GRAVES (Richard), an English divine and miscella¬ 
neous writer, was a younger son of Richard Graves, esq. 
of Mickleton, in Gloucestershire, where he was born in 

1715. His father, who was an able antiquary, died in 
1729. His son, Richard, was educated partly at home, 
under the rev. Mr. Smith, curate of the parish in which his 
father resided, and partly at a^public school at Abingdon, 
in Berkshire, whence, at the age of sixteen, he was chosen 
a scholar of Pembroke college, Oxford. Soon after his 
arrival he joined a party of young men who met in the 
evening to read Epictetus, Theophrastus, and other Greek 
euthors, seldom read at schools; and a short time after 
became the associate of his contemporaries, Shenstone 
the poet, and Anthony Whistler, who used to meet to 
read poetry, plays, and other light works. In 1736 be 
was elected a fellow of All Souls college, where he ac¬ 
quired the particular intimacy of sir William Blackstone ; 
but instead of pursuing the study of divinity, according to 
his original intention, he now devoted his attention to 
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pbysic, and attended in London two courses of anatomy. 
A severe illness, however, induced him to resume the 
study of divinity, and in 1740, after taking his master’s 
degree, he entered into holy orders. About the same 
time he removed with Mr. Fitzherbert, faster of- lord St. 
Helen’s, to the estate of that gentleman at Tissington, in 
Derbyshire, where he remained three years enjoying in 
his house the highest pleasures of refined society. At the 
end of that period, be set off to make the tour of the north, 
and while at Scarborough, accidentally met with a distant 
relation, Dr. Samuel Knight, archdeacon of Berkshire, 
and the author of the Lives of Colet and Erasmus, by 
whose recommendation be obtained a curacy near Oxford. 
This was particularly gratifying to Mr. Graves, who was 
then coming, by turn, into office in the college, and had 
been for some time desirous of procuring such a situation. 
He immediately took possession of his curacy, but as the 
parsonage-house was out of repair, he took a lodging witli 
a gentleman'farmer in the neighbourhood. The attrac¬ 
tions of the farmer’s youngest daughter made such a power¬ 
ful impression on the heart of Mr. Graves that he resigned 
his fellowship and married her. After residing about two 
years on his curacy, he was presented by Mr. Skrine 
to the rectory of Claverton, where he went to reside in 
1750, and till his death, was never absent from it a month 
at a time. As the narrowness of his circumstances obliged 
him to superintend in person the education of his children, 
he likewise resolved to take other pupils under his tuition ; 
and this practice he continued, with great credit to him¬ 
self, upwards of thirty y^rs. In 1763, throf!%h the in¬ 
terest of Ralph Allen, esq. of Prior-Park, he was pre¬ 
sented to the living of Kilmersdon, in addition to that of 
Claverton, and that gentleman likewise procured him the 
appointment of chaplain to lady Chatham. His conversa¬ 
tion was rendered highly agreeable by that epigrammatic 
turn which points bis writings of the lighter kind. His 
constant good humour rendered him an acceptable com¬ 
panion in every society, his colloquial impromptus being 
frequently as happy as the jeux d’esprit of his pen, while 
both were invariably the unmeditated effusions of a sportive 
fancy and guileless heart. He died at Claverton, Nsv. 
S3, 1804, at the advanced age of ninety. , 

Mr. Graves’s publications were very numerous. His first 
was “ The Festoon; or, a collection of Epigrams, with an 
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Essay on that species of composition.” In 1772 he pro*- 
dnced “ The Spiritual Quixote,” in 3 vols. intended as a 
satire on the itinerant and illiterate preachers among the 
inethodists, and which, might have been pronounced one 
of the most amusing and interesting novels of his time, had 
be not, in pursuit of his main object, incautiously intro¬ 
duced the language of scripture, which, whether used by 
methodists, or others, can never he a legitimate subject of 
ridicule. He next published “ A Translation from the 
Italian of Galates; or, a treatise on Politeness, by De.la 
Casa, archbishop of Benevento.” He soon after published 
“ Columella, or the distressed Anchoret,” in 2 vols. to 
show the consequence of a person of education and talents 
retiring to solitude and indolence in the vigour of youth : 
in this it is thought he alluded to his friend Shenstone. He 
also published two volumes of poems under the title of 
“ Euphrosyne,” which have gone through several editions, 
but he is rather entitled to the merit of an agreeable ver¬ 
sifier, than that of a genuine poet. Then appeared his 
"Eugenius; or. Anecdotes, of the Golden Vale,” in 2 
vols. In 1778 ajrpeared “Recollections of some particu¬ 
lars in the life of William Shenstone, esep in a scries of 
letters to W. Seward, esq. E. II- S.” = I’his was published 
to vindicate the character of his friend from the criticisms 
and censure of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Gray, and Mr. Mason. 
The following is a list of his subsequent publications, al¬ 
though probably not in chronological order. “ Plexippus; 
or, the aspiring Plebeian,” in 2 vols.; “ lliero on the 
condition of Royalty,” from tiie Greek of Xenophon; 
“ Eleurettes,” a translation of Eenelon’s Ode on Solitude, 
and other French authors; “ The Life of Commodus,” 
from the Greek of Herudian ; “ The Rout,” from a young 
man in town to his friend in the country; “ The Medita¬ 
tions of Antoninus, translated from the Greek;” “The 
Reveries of Solitude,” consisting of pieces of prose and 
verse ; “ The Coalition; or. Opera rehearsed,” a comedy 
ill three acts; “ Tho Farmer’s Son,” a moral tale, in the 
ballad metre; “ Sermons on various subjects,” in 1 vol.; 
“ Senilities,” consisting of pieces in prose and verse. His 
last publication was “ The Invalid, with the obvious means 
of .enjoying Life, by a Nonagenarian.” The above, we 
believe, is a tolerably correct list of the publications of Mr. 
Gravel^; whose works, although the “ Spiritual Quixote” 
only will be much called for hereafter, will always be read 
Vol. XVL P 
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with pleasure, there being a sprightliness and epigram* 
matic turn in his writings which was peculiar to liiiuself, 
and which he retained to the last. In Mr. Graves ended 
the bright associates of their time, composed of Shenstone, 
Whistler, and Jago. ‘ 

S’GRAVESANDE (William James), an eminent Dutch 
philosopher, was born Sept. 2(5, 1688, at Bois-le-duc, in 
Holland, of an ancient and honourable family. He was 
educated with the greatest care, and very early discovered 
an extraordinary genius for mathematical learning. He 
was sent to the university of Leyden, in J704, with an in¬ 
tention to study the civil law; but at the same time he 
cultivated with the greatest assiduity his favourite science. 
Before he was nineteen, he composed his treatise on per¬ 
spective, which gained him great credit among the most 
eminent mathematicians of his time. When be had taken 
his doctor’s degree in 1707, he quitted the college, and 
settled at the Hague, where he practised at the bar. In 
this situation he contracted and cultivated an acquaintance 
with learned men; and made one of the principal members 
of the society that composed a periodical review, entitled 

Le Journal Litteraire.” This journal began in May 
1713, and was continired without interruption till 1722. 
The parts of it written or extracted by Gravesande were 
principally those relating to pljysics and geometry. But 
he enriched it also with several original pieces entirely of 
his composition, viz. “ Remarks on the construction of 
Pncumatical Engines;” “ A moral Essay on Lying;” 
and a celebrated “ Essay on the Collision of Bodies;” 
which, as it opposed the Newtonian philosophy, was at¬ 
tacked by Dr. Clarke, and many other learned men. 

In 1715, when the States sent to congratulate George I. 
on his accession to the throne, Gravesande was appointed 
secretary to the embassy. During his stay in England he 
was admitted a member of the royal society, and became 
intimately acquainted with sir Isaac Newton. On his re¬ 
turn to Holland, when the business of the embassy was 
over, he was chosen professor Qf the mathematics and 
astronomy at Leyden; and he had the honour of first teach¬ 
ing the Newtonian philosophy there, which was then in its 
infancy. The most considerable of his publications is 

_• Gent. Mng. vol. LXXIV.— ^Senilities, passim. —DoiUley's anU PobrIi’s 
I’aams.—NivhoU's navryer, wliere i, an account of his father. 
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“ An Introdactioo to the Newtonian Philosophy ; or, a 
treatise on the Elements of Physics, conlirnied by experi¬ 
ments.” This performance, being only a more perfect 
copy of his public lectures, was first printcil in \TZOi and 
has since gone througli many editions, with considerable 
improvements. He published also A small treatise on 
the Elements of Algebra, for the use of young students.” 
After he was promoted to the chair of philosophy in 1734, 
he published “ A Course of Logic and Metaphysics.” He 
had a design too of presenting the public with “ A System 
of Morality,” but his death, which happened in 1742, 
prevented his putting it in execution, liesides his own 
works, he published several correct editions of the valuable 
works of others. His whole mathematical and philosophical 
works, except the first article above, were collected and 
published at Amsterdam, 1774, in 2 vuis. 4to, to which is 
prefixed a critical account of his life and writings, by pro¬ 
fessor Allamaiid. 

He was amiable in his private and respectable in liis 
public character; for, few men of letters have done more 
eminent services to their country. The ministers of the 
republic consulted him on all occasions in which his talents 
were requisite to assist them, which his skill in calculation 
often enabled him to do in money affairs. He was of great 
service also in detecting the secret correspondence of their 
enemies, as a deciplicrcr. And, as a professor, none ever 
applied the powers of nature with more success, or to more 
useful jiurposes.' 

GllAVINA (John Vince.xt), an eminent scholar, and 
illustrious lawyer of Italy, was born of genteel parents at 
Uoggiano, February 18, IC64; and educated under Gre¬ 
gory Caloprese, a famous philosopher of that time, and 
his cousin-german. He went to Naples at sixteen, and 
there applied himself to the Latin and Greek languages, 
and to civil law; which application, howtiver, did not 
make him neglect to cultivate, vvitli the utmost exactness, 
his own native tongue, lie was so fond of stu^y, that be 
)>ursuecl it ten or twelve hours a day, to the very last j-ears 
of his life; and, when his friends remonstrated against this 
unnecessary labour, he used to tell them that he knew of 
nothing which could afford him more pleasure. lie went 
to Rome in 1689, and some years after was made professor 


' Prosper Marclianil, Tol. 11.—Diet. Hisi.—UuttouN Dietionary. 
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of canon law, in the college of Sapienzia, by Innocent 
XI. who esteetned hin» miicli ; which employment lie held 
as long as he lived. He does not, however, seem to have 
been of an amiable cast; at least he had not the art of 
making himself beloved. The free manner in which he 
spoke of ail mankind, and the contempt with which he 
treated the greatest part of the learned, raised him up many 
enemies; and among others the famous Settano, who has 
made him the subject of some of his satires. It is said that 
he missed a cardinal’s hat because of his satirical turn of 
mind. When at Rome he used to bow to coach-horses, 

“ because,” said he, “ were it not for these poor beasts, 
these great people would have men, and even philoso¬ 
phers, to draw their coaches.” There were at one time 
doubts of his religious principles, and his pupil Metastasio 
seems inclined to justify these, by sinking this part of his 
history. Many universities of Germany would have drawn 
Gravina to them, and made proposals to him for that pur¬ 
pose; but nothing was able to seduce him from Rome. 
Tliat of Turin offered him the first professorship of law, at 
tliC very time that he was attacked by the distemper of 
which he died, and which seems to have been a mortifica¬ 
tion in his bowels, lie was troubled with pains in those 
parts for many years before; but they did not prove fatal 
to him till Jan. 6, 171S. Ho had made his will in April 
1715, in which he ordered his body to be opened and 
embalmed. 

His first publication was a piece entitled “ Prisci Cen- 
sorini Photistii i Hydra Mystica; sive, de corriijita inorali 
doctrina dialogns,” Colonia;, 1691, 4to ; but really printed 
at Najiles. This was without a name, and is very scarce ; 
the author having printed only filty copies, which he dis¬ 
tributed among his friends. 2. “ L’liindimione di Erilo 
Cleoneo, Pasture Arcade, con nu Discorso di Bione Cra- 
tco,” Rome, 1692, 12mo. The Endymion is Alexander 
Guidi’s, who, in the academy of the Arcadians, went un¬ 
der the name of Krilo Cleoneo ; and the discourse annexed, 
whh h illustrates the beauties of this pastoral, is Gravina’s, 
who conceals himself under that of Bione Crateo. 3. 
“ Delle .vnliche Favola,” Rome, 1696, 12mo. 4. A (Col¬ 

lection oi pieces under the name of “ Opuscula,” at Rome 
in 1696, 12mo; containing, first, “ An Essay upon an an¬ 
cient Lawsecondly, “ A Uialognc concerning the ex¬ 
cellence,of the Latin Tongue thirdly, “ A Discourse cf 
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tljc change which has happened in the Sciences, particu¬ 
larly in Italy;” fourlhl}', “ A Treatise upon the(’onicmpt 
of Death;” fifthly, upon “Moderation in Mourning;” 
sixthly, “ The Laws of the Arcadians,” A collection of 
such of these as regard literary history and study was pub¬ 
lished in 1792, for the use of young students, by me pre¬ 
sent learned bishop of .St. I)avid’.s. But the jp oatest of all 
bis works, and for which he will be ever nicmorablo, is, 
5. His three books, “ Ue Ortu et Progressii Juris Cis.iis;” 
the first of which was printed at Naples, in 1701, Svo, 
and at I.eip.sie in 1704, Svo. Gravina ali rwards .scni 
the two other books of this work to J. hn Boicliari! M. nc- 
ken, librarian at Leipsic, who had jiublisbed tlu- first tlierc, 
and who published these also in IVOS, t<jgc;ther witli it, in 
one volume 4to. They were published also ag >n at Na¬ 
ples in 1713, in two volumes, 4to, 'vitb the a.ldition of 
a bonk, “ De Romano Impcrioano deilicated to pope 
Clcinent XI. who was hiuch the auti> w’s friend. 'I ms ss 
reckoned the best edition of this famous work ; for, wneii 
it was leprintcd at Leipsic wiili tie- Ojniscula” abo\e- 
niontioned, in 1717, it was tiiongiit expedient to sail it 
in the title-page, “ Ediyo novissinia, ad napcain 
politanani einendata el aucta.” Oravina’s view, :;i this 
“ liistorv of Ancient Law,” was to ind.ice the Roman 
youth to sillily it in its original records—in toe I'amlecis, 
the Institutes, and the Code, and not to cmiioni tluiii- 
selves, as be oflen complained they did, vvr,n ieariuiig it 
from modern abridgments., drawn up wiili great confusion, 
and in very barbarous Latin. Siicli knowledge and such 
language, he said, might do well enough for the bar, where 
a facility of speaking often supplied the place of learning 
and good sense, before judges who had no extraordinary 
share of cither; but were what a real l.iwyer should be 
greatly above. As to the piece “ De Romano Impcrio,” 
Lo Cderc pronounces it to be a w'ork in which Gravina 
has shewn the greatest judgment and knowledge of Roman 
antiquity, 'file next performance we find in the list of his 
works is, C. “ Acta Consistorialia creationis Knnn. et Rev 
('ardinalinm institnlac a S. D. N. Clemente XI. P. .M. diebns 
17 Maii et 7 Jiiiiii anno salntis 1706. Accessit eorundem 
Cardinalinm brevis deliriealio,” Colonise, 1707, 4to. 7. 
“Della Uagione Poctica I.diri duo,” Rome, 1703, 4to. 
'I'o a subsequent edition of tiiis in 17 16, was added a letter 
“ De Poesi,” from wbi«b Blackwell, in his Inquiry into 
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the life and writings of Homer, has taken many observa-« 
tions. Dr. Warton says that Gravina’s remarks have a 
novelty and penetration in them. 8. Tragedie cinque,” 
INapoli, 1712, 8vo. These five tragedies are, “II Pa- 
piniaiio;” “11 Palamede;” “ L’Andromeda “ L’Appio 
Claudio;” “ II Sfvio Tullio.” Gravina said that he com¬ 
posed these tragedies in three months, without interrupting 
liis lectures; yet declares in his preface, that he should 
look upon all those as either ignorant or envious, who 
should scruple to prefer them to wh<it Tasso, Bonareili, 
Trissino, and others, bad composed of the same kind. 
This at least shews that Gravina, great as his talents were, 
had too high an opinion of them, 'i hey could not, it is 
true, have been written by Sophocles himself in a more 
Grecian style ; but he is entitled to more fame from having 
educated and formed the taste of Metastasio, who was his 
pupil, and to whom he left a legacy, amounting in our 
money to nearly 4000/. with his library, and a small estate 
in the kingdom of Naples. 0. “ Orationes,” Nap. 17li, 
12mo. These have been reprinted more than once, and 
are to he found with his “ Opuscula” in the edition of 
“ Origines Juris Civilis,” printed at Leipsic, in 1717. 10, 

“ Delia Tragedia Libro uno,” Napoli, 1715, 4lo. This work, 
his two books “ Della Ragione Poetica,” his discourse 
upon the “ Endymion” of Alexander Gnidi, and some 
other pieces, were printed together at Venice in 1731, 
4to, but a more complete edition of his works was pub¬ 
lished at Naples by John Antony Sergi, 1756—1758, 3 
vols. 4to.' 

GRAVINA (Pr.TEii), an excellent Latin poet, was born 
at Palermo, in Sicily, of a family originally of Gravina, a 
city in the kingdom of Naples. lie was canon of Naples, 
and died at Rome of the plague, in 1528. It is thought 
that the greater part of his works were lost when the 
French went to Naples under Louis Nil. in 1501, biit a 
collection of what vemained was published therein 1532, 
4to; a few of them are also inserted in the “ Carm. Illust. 
Poet. Ital.” His epigrams are preferred by Sannazarius 
to those of all liis contemporaries. Paul Jovius and others 
also bestow high encomiums on his poetry.® 


* Niceron, vot. XXIX.—Fabrnni Vit!R Iliilorum—Waiton’i E:isay on Poye. 
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GRAY (Thomas), an eminent English poet, was the 
, fifth child of Mr. Philip Gray, a citizen and money-scri¬ 
vener of l.ondon, and a man of such brutal manners, that 
his wife (whose maiden name was Dorothy Antroous) \\as 
obliged in 1735 to apply to an eminent civilian for hi« ad¬ 
vice as to a separation. Thomas was born in C’ornhill, 
Dec. 20, 1716, and was the only one of many ciiil.lien who 
survived. The rest died in their infancy, from suffoca¬ 
tion, produced by a fulness of blood ; and he owed his life 
to a memorable instance of the love and courage of his 
mother, who removed the paroxysm which aitacled him, 
by opening a vein with her own hand ; an instau e jf af¬ 
fection which he long remembered with filial re\ereuce. 
Indeed it was to her exertions when her Isome was rendered 
unhappy by the cruelty of her husban ', that our pf.-.'r was 
indebted for his education, and conscqii-. ntly fur tuc ii>ip- 
jtiness of his life. We may readilvi therefore, hdieve 
what Mason has told us, that “ Gray seldom mentioned ins 
mother without a sigh.” 

He was educated at Eton, under the protection of Mr. 
Antrobus, his maternal uncle, who was at that tini.- . s- 
hLstant to Dr. George, and also a fellow of Pcter-h()u;.i-, 
Cambridge, where Gray was admitted as a pcisioi'e*' m 
1731, in his nineteenth year. At Eton his friendship .uth 
Horace Walpole (the late earl of Orford), and more parti¬ 
cularly with Richard West, commenced. In the iat'er, 
who wTis a son of the Irish lord chancellor West, he met 
with one whose proficiency in literature was considerable 
for his age, whose mind was amiahle and ingenuous, whose 
disposition was similar to his own, but whose loss he had 
to deplore, after a strict friendship of eight years. Wlu n 
Gray removed to Peter-honse, West went to Christ church, 
Oxford, and Walpole to Kiiig’s-college, Camhritige. It 
is difficult to trace tiie line of study which Gray pursued 
at college. His correspondence at that time treats chiefly 
of his poetry, and other private pursuits; and he .seems to 
have withdrawn himself entirely from the severity of ma¬ 
thematical studie.s, while his inquiries centered in clas¬ 
sical literature, in the acquisition of modern languages, in 
history and other branches of polite literature. During 
his residence at college from 1734 to 1738, his poetical 
productions were some Latin verses entitled “ Luna habi- 
lahilis,” inserted in the “ Mnsa; Etoner.scsa poem “ On 
tlie marriage of the prince of Walesand a ” Happhic 
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Ode to West,” both in Laiin ; also a Latin version of the 
“ Care seiv«; beate” of iho Pi.moj Fido, anti fragmeiHb of 
translations in Kiiglish froiii ami Tasso. 

In 1738 Mr. Gray removed tVom Petcr-lionse to London, 
intending to apply himself to the study of the la'v in the 
Inner temple, where his friend Mr. West had oc^nn die 
same pursuit some months before, but on an i.it ir-eioii 
which Mr, Walpole gave him to be his companion in ms 
travels, this intention was laid aside for the present, ami 
never after put in execution. From his letters to Mr. West, 
he seems to have been a very diligent traveller, his atten¬ 
tion being directed to every work of art that was curious 
and instructive. Architecture both of Gothic, and Grecian 
origin, painting and music, were all studied by him, with 
the manners ami customs of the inhabitants. I'heir tour 
was the accustomed one through France and Italy. In 
April 1740 they were at Reggio, where an unfortunate 
dilVeixmce took place between them, and they parted. 
Much has heon said of this famous (juarre!, but the real 
cause has never been sufficiently explained. Walpole, 
however, atfected to take tiie blauio on himself, and pro¬ 
bably sjioke triilh ; and it i.s ct rlain that the parlies were 
afterwards reconciled, a.s to outward respect, which no 
man knew better than Walpole Itow to pay in such pro¬ 
portions as suited his convenience, and in sucli warm and 
aniiiiuted language as could not fail to be successful where 
he was not known. Cole, however, says, that when mat¬ 
ters were made np between Gray and Walpoie, the latter 
asked Gray to Strawberry-hill, and when he came, he 
without any ceretnony told Walpole, that he catne to wait 
on him as civility required, hut by no means would he 
ever be there on the terms of his former friendship, which 
he had totally tanot lled. Cole’s narratives are sometimes 
to be rec( iveJ witli caution, and aliliougli Gray’s late ex¬ 
cellent c'Jiior am. hiograplior thinks this worthy of credit, 
and not inconsisient with the independence of Gray’s cha¬ 
racter, yet if he did address Walpole in such language, it 
is difficult to c. neoive that there could have ever been 
any intercourse between them afterwards, which we are 
certain was the case. 

Gray rctiirm d by himself to England in 1741, in which 
year his father died. With a small fortune, which her 
hnsbaiid's immmience had impaired, Mrs. Ciray and a 
maiden sister reiiretl to the house of Mrs. Rogers, another 
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sister, at Slokc, near Windsor; and Gray, thinking his 
fortune not sufficient to enable him to prosecute the study 
of the law, and yet unwilling to hurt the feelings of his 
mother, by appearing entirely to forsake his profession, 
pretended to cliange'the line of study, and went to Cam¬ 
bridge to take his degree in civil law, but Had certainly no 
thoughts of that as a profession. He went accordingly to 
Cambridge, in the winter 1742, where he took his degree 
of bachelor of civil law, and employed himself in a perusal 
of the Greek authors with such assiduity, that in the space 
-of about six years there were hardly any writers of note in 
tiiat language, whom he had not only read but digested ; 
remarking, by the mode of common-place, their contents, 
their difficnlt and corrnj)t passages, and all tliis with the 
accuracy of a critic, added to the diligence of a student. 
In ids first year alst) ho translated some parts of Proper¬ 
tius, and selected for his Italian studies tlie poetry of Pe¬ 
trarch. He wrote a heroic epistle in Latin, in imitation 
of the manner of Ovid ; and a Greek apigram which he 
communicated to West; to wliom, also, in the summer, 
when he retired to his family at Stoke, he sent his “ Ode 
to Spring,” which was written there, hut which did not 
arrive in Hertfordshire till after the death of his beloved 
friend, who expired June 1, 1742, aged twenty-six. Tn 
the autumn of this same year, (jray composed the ode on 
“ A distant jtrospect of Kton College,” and the “ Hymn 
to Adversity,” and began the “ 1-iogy in a Country Church 
Yard.” An rilfectionate sonnet in English, and an apo¬ 
strophe winch opens the fourth hook of his poem “ De 
principiis cogitandi” (his last coinpositioti in Latin verse) 
hear strong marks of the sorrow left on iiis mind from the 
death of W'est; and of the real all'ection with wliich he ho¬ 
noured the niemorv' of his worth and of his talents. 

In 1741. the dilference between Walpole and Gray was 
adjusted by the interference of a lady who wished well to 
both parties. 'Die lapse of years had probably softened 
their mutual resentment in a sufficient degree to admit 
again of correspondence on amicable terms. About this 
time Gray became acquainted with Mr. Mason, then a 
scholar of St. John’s college, whose poetical talents he had 
noticed, and some of whose poems he ret ised at the re¬ 
quest of a fiieiul. His bequests to Mr. Mason show 
that this intimacy was improved into the sir ctest friend¬ 
ship and confidence. He maintained also a correspond- 
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ence w^b another friend, Dr. Wbarton of Durham, and 
seems to haye been on familiar terms with the celebrated 
Dr. Middleton, whose loss be afterwards laments. tind 
a friend,” be says, so uncommon a thing, that I cannot 
help regretting even an old acquaintance, which is an in- 
diderent likeness of it.” 

In 1747, Gray appeared first as an author, by the pub- 
ficatioti of the “ Ode to Eton College,” folio, of which, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. VVarton, little notice was taken. Walpole 
.now wished him to print his own poems with those of his 
deceased friend West, but this he declined, thinking the 
materials not sufficient; but he complied with another 
wish of Walpole, in commemorating in an ode the death 
of bis favourite cat. Soon after this he sent to Dr. Whar¬ 
ton a part of his poem On the alliance of education and 
government,” which he never pursued much further. It 
was indeed Gray’s misfortune seldom to execute his plans. 
In 1749 he finished his “ Elegy,” which w'e have seen he 
began seven years before, and which being now banded 
about in manuscript, was read with great applause, and 
when printed, was, as it continues to be, the most popular 
of all his works. Mason .justly attributes this to the af¬ 
fecting and pensive cast of the subject. That it has not 
ceased to be admired even by scholars appears from tlie 
many translations which it has undergone, into Latin, by 
Messieurs An$tey, Roberts, and Lloyd, and into Greek 
by Dr. Cooke, Dr. Norbnry, Dr. Coote, and Messieurs 
Tew and Weston. This elegy was soon after added to a 
well-known edition of his poems printed in 4to, with de¬ 
signs by Mr. Bentley. In March 17^3 he lost his mother, 
whom he had so long and so affectionately loved, and 
jilaced over her remains an inscription which strongly 
marks his filial piety and sorrow. 

In 1754, and 1755 he appears to have written “ An ode 
to Vicissitude,” that “ On the progress of Poetry,” the 
“ Bard,” and probably some of those fragments with which 
he seems to have ainu.sed himself without much design of 
completion. About this period he complains of listless- 
ness and depression of spirits, which prevented his appli¬ 
cation to poetry ; and from tliis time we may trace the 
course oi that hereditary disease in his constitution which 
embittered in a considerable degree tlie remainder of his 
days; and whose fatal strength not even the temperance 
and regularity of a whole life could subdue. In 1756 ho 
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ieft Peter-house, where he had resided above twenty yestrs, 
on account of some incivilities which he met with, which 
Mason thus mentions. Two or three young men of for¬ 
tune, who lived on the same staircase, had for some time 
intentionally disturbed him with their riots, and carried 
their ill-behaviour so far as frequently to awaken him at 
midnight. After having borne with their insults longer 
than might reasortably have been expected even from a 
man of less warmth of temper, Gray complained to the 
governing part of the society, and not thinking that his 
remonstrance was sufficiently attended to, quitted the col¬ 
lege. He now removed to Pembroke-hall, which he de¬ 
scribes “ as an a?ra in a life so barren of events as bis.” 

In .Inly 17.57 lie took his “ Odes” to London for publi¬ 
cation, but they were lirst printed at the .Strawberry-bill 
pres.s. Jt seems agreed that they did nut succeed with the 
public, although they have since deservedly entitled him 
to rank among tlie greatest of onr lyric poets. In the 
same ;ycar, on the death of Ciliher, the office of poet- 
lanivat was ofiered to liim by the dnke of Devonshire, then 
lord cliamberiain, which he ])olilely declined. In I73f> 
i:e composed for his own ainiiscment the little honk wdiich 
he calls “7\ (’atalogneof the Antiquities, Houses, &c. in 
F.nglaud and Wales,” wiiich after his death was printed 
for prr. ate disirilintion hy Mr. Mason, and in 1787 for sale. 
About this time the study of architecture seems to have 
cmplosed much of his time, and some very acute obser¬ 
vations by iiini on this subject appeared afterwards in 
Hentliam’s “ History of Kly,” a work which was in a great 
inoa-'Urc the fruit of voluntary contributions.” In Ja- 
iinary 17.)'*, tlie British Mnsenm was opened to the pnli- 
lick ; ami Gray went to Loiidon to read and transcribe tlie 
tnaniiscripts of the Harleian and Cottonian collections. A 
folio vtdmiie of his transcripts was in Mr. Mason’s h.inds, 
out of wliicb one paper alone, the speech of sir 'riioinas 
W 3 -at, v\as pniilished in tliesccotid number of lord Orford's 

Miscellaneous Anticpiities.” In 17(52 liie protessorship 
of iiioderi'! lii.story at Cambridge, a place worth 400/, a 
year, lu’came vacant, and Gra}', liy the advice ol liis friends, 
applied to lord Bute for it, which was iiowc.er given to 
Mr. Bioeket, the tutor of sir James Lowtlier. 

In the s.iniiiier of 17G5 he took a ionrney into Scotland, 
to iriij>ro-.-e his hea'th, which was then nea!: •. ni uncer¬ 
tain, and to giaiity hi.s curiosity with the ii.;ti;..ai l.eauiies 
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and antiquities of that wild and romantic country. He 
went through Edinburgh and Perth to Glames-castle, the 
seat of lord Strathmore, where be resided some time, and 
afterwards went to the north, where he formed an acquain¬ 
tance with Dr. Beattie, “ whom,” says Dr. Joimson, “ he 
found a poet, a philosopher, and a good man,” but at 
that time little known beyond the circle of his friends at 
Aberdeen. Gray’s account of this journey, says Dr. John¬ 
son, “ so far as it extends, is curious and elegant; for as 
his comprehension was ample, his curiosity extended to 
all the works of art, all the a|>pearances of nature, and all 
the monuments of past events.” Part of the summer of 
1766 and 1767 he passed in journies in England, and had 
intended a second tour to Scotland, but returned to Lon¬ 
don without accomplishing his design. At Dr. Beanie’s 
desire, a new edition of his poents was printed by the 
Foulis’s of Glasgow, then the most elegant printers in the 
island; and at the .same time Dodsley vras also printing 
them in London. In both these editions, tlie “ Long 
Story” was omitted, as the plates from Bentley’s designs 
whicii illustrated it were worn out, but some pieces of 
Welch and Norwegian poetry, written in a hold and ori¬ 
ginal manner, were inserted in its jrlaae; of which the 
“ Descent of Odin” is imdoubtetlly tiie most valuable, 
though in many places it is obscure. This his late bio¬ 
grapher attributes to his having translated only that part 
of it which he found in the Latin version of Bartholintts. 

In 1768, the profc.ssorship of modern history again he- 
caoio vacant by the accidental death of Mr. Brocket, and 
the duke of Grafton, then in power, bestowed it upon 
Mr. Gray without the smallest solicitation, althongli the 
contrary' was at that time reported ; and in tlie following 
year, when his noble patron was installed as chancellor «f 
the university, Gray wrote the Ode that was set to music 
on that occasion. When this ceremony was past, lie wtnit 
on a tour to the lakes of Cumberlainl and Westmoreland, 
of which he lias given an account in h's corresjto Kience. 
“ He that reads his epistolary narrative,” says l)i. Jolin- 
-son, “ wishc.s, tlsat to trav»-l, and to teil bl.s travels, liad 
been more of tiis employment: bin ii :s h'- staying at home 
tliat we mnsl obtain the tdtilily of tr.'veiimg wuii inielli- 
gence ami improvoment.” In Aprd l.TO, he eomplains 
much of a depression of spirits, t.i.ks )f an inicmled loav 
into Wales in the sumuier, and ot meeting bis irieiid Dr. 
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Wharton at, Mr. Mason’s. In July, however, he was still 
at Cambridge, and wrote to Dr. Beattie, complaining of 
illness and pain in his hea<l ; and in this letter, he sent 
him some criticisms on the first hook of the “ Minstrel,” 
which have since been published. His tour took place in 
the autumn, but he docs not appear to have written any 
journal of it. In May 1771 he wrote to Dr. Wharton, 
just .sketching the, outlines of his tour in Wales and .some 
of the adjacent counties. This is the last letter tliat re¬ 
mains in Mr. Mason’s collection. He there complains of 
an incurable cough, of spirits habitually low, and of the 
uneasiness which the thought of the duties of his profes¬ 
sorship gave him, which, Mr. Mason says, he had now a 
determined resolution to resign. He had held this office 
nearly three years, and had not begun to execute the du¬ 
ties of it, which consist of two parts, one, the teaching of 
modern languages; the other, the reading of lectures on 
Modern History. The former he was allowed to execute 
by deputies, but the latter he was to commence in person, 
by reading a public lecture in the schools, once at least 
in every term. Ho was at liberty to cliuse his language, 
and chose the Latin, which Mr. Mason tliought somewhat 
injudicious; and although we do not find that he proceeded 
farther than to draw up a part of his introductory lecture, 
he projected a plan of very great extent, of much greater 
indeed than from his inactivity, whether the elfect ot illness 
or indolence, he would probably have been able to execute. 
His death, liowever, prevented the trial. A few days after 
writing the letter just mentioned, lie removed to London, 
where his health more and more declined. His physician, 
Dr. Gisborne, advised freer air, and be wont to Kensington. 
There he in some degree revived, and returned to Cam¬ 
bridge, intending to gci from tliat place to Old Park, n«‘ar 
Durham, the residence of his friend Dr. Wharton. On 
the 24th of July, however, while at dinner in the college- 
hall, he was .seizeil with an attack of the gout in his sto¬ 
mach, of which he died in the evening of the Sotli, 1771, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age, sensible almost to the 
last; aware of his danger, and expies.sing no visible con¬ 
cern at the thought of his approaching death. He was 
interred by the side of his mother, in the church-yard of 
Stoke. 

In liis private character many virtues were united ; be¬ 
nevolence, temperance, integrity, and (Economy, patience 
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under the contempt of bypercrhicism* end a friendly and 
ad'ecuouate disposition. lie bad also some failings, among 
which are enumerated a want of personal courage, a re-' 
servedness and caprice of temper, and a foppish attention 
to dress. 'I'his was somewhat singular in one who to bis 
other 4}ualities, added a great portion of humour, and had a 
quick sense of the ridiculous. His sensibility was even mor¬ 
bid, and very often i'astidious and troublesome to his friends. 
He seemed frequently overwhelmed by the ordinary inter¬ 
course and ordinary afi’airs of life. Coarse manners, and 
vulgar or unreSned sentiments, overset him. Mason’s ex¬ 
cuse tor all this will not perhaps be thought the excuse of a 
friend ; he attributes it ratiier to ** an afi’ectatioii in delicacy 
and eifeminacy, than the things themselves,” and says 
that Gray “ chose to put on this ftppearaoce before persons 
whom he did not wish to please.” 

Gray appears to Lave written in a desultory manner; bis 
efforts were such as lie couM accomplish probably at one. 
time, and he had not in i.’aoy instances affection ciiongh 
for bis subject to return to it. Hence no poet of modern 
times has left so many .specimens or samples, so much 
planned, and so little executed. Activity and labour it ap¬ 
pears he could never endure, unless in storing his inuid 
with various knowledge for his own curiosity and satisfac¬ 
tion. Hence, although lie read much and read critically, 
and amassed a vast fund of general learning, Ins reputation 
in this respect has hitherto stood upon the evidence of those 
who know him most intimately. He was above fifty years 
of age before he becaine sensible of the necessity of con¬ 
centrating his knowledge in one pursuit, and as be had 
never accustomed himself so to regulate his acquisitions as 
to render them .useful to others, he apparently sunk under 
the tusk which his professorship imposed ; and it is much 
to tlie credit of his. independent spirit, that wiien be found 
it impossible to execute the duties, be determined to re¬ 
sign the emoluments of his place. 

As a poet, it may be sufficient here to refer to oiir au¬ 
thorities, which are in the hands of every reader, with 
perhaps the exception of an excellent edition of his works, 
just published, by the rev. .John Mitford, which we can 
recoiamend with perfect confidence. .JDr. Johnson’s cha¬ 
racter of his po- try has excited a controversy, from which 
it may be truly said that Gray has emerged with additional 
lustre, yet if mere popularity were to determine the ques- ■ 
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tion, that critic has in some instances spoken the senti* 
meiits of the majority, as well as his own. It were, how* 
ever, to be wished for his own sake, that in his general 
colouring of Gray’s life and works, he bad attended more 
to what he calls “ ihp common-sense of readers, uncor- 
rnpted with literary prejudices.” Had this been the case, 
while some of his strictures might have been allowed, he 
would have been a powerful ally of those whose superior 
minds know how to feel and boW to appreciate the merit 
of Gray, and who have assigned him one of the highest 
places among the English poets of the eighteenth century.' 

GRAZIANI. See GRATIANIS. 

GRAZZINI (Antony Francis), an Italian scholar and 
poet of considerable eminence, was born at Florence 
March 22, 1 503, of a noble family, which can be traced as 
far us the thirteenth century, but was now decayed, as we 
find that Grazzini in his youth was brought up as an apo¬ 
thecary'. He had, however, studied philosophy and the 
belies lettres, and from the time that he acquired sonic re¬ 
putation in the literary world, gave uj) his medical busi¬ 
ness. In 1540 he became one of the founders of the 
academy of Florence, which was first called the academy 
of the liumides, and each member distinguishing himself 
by some appellation relative to the water, Giazzini adopt¬ 
ing that of Lasca, which signifies a roach. From the first 
establishment of this academy, he was appointed chancellor, 
and when, some months after, the grand duke changed its 
name to that of the academy of Florence, he was chosen 
overseer, or soperintendant, an office which he afterwards 
filled three times. As the number of members, hoacrer, 
increased, the juniors began to make new regulations with¬ 
out consulting the founders, and a schism broke out, at¬ 
tended with so many unpleasant circumstances, that Graz- 
zini withdrew, and became the founder of a new academy, 
known still by the name of I.a Crmsca. The object of this 
society was to polish the Italian language, to fix a standanl 
for it, to point out such authors as might be always models 

• Ma'on’s Life and Works of Gray.—>iitfc.i<Vs, nho.se arrangerneiit of the life 
we have most generally followed.—Lord Oiloid’s Works, voT. 11. p. S2'2, tV. 
p. 445, V. p. 147.—Beattie’s Life, by Sir W. Forbes.—Johnson’s Ports.— 

Tioswetl’s Life of Johnson.—Cole’s MS Athensc and Correapondeuce in Brit. 
Mus.—Bowles’s editb.n of Pope ; see Index,.—0. nsuia f.iteraria. Mr. Mathias 
has aniioaneed selections fioia Mr. Gray’s ni.iiiui>ciipts, which will probably 
throw much light on those learned researches that rinplo.ved so inuch of hu 
tine, ajto Mr. Tys'jn’s Letteis in Nichols’s Bowyer, vo). VJII. 
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for those who chose to improve their style, to oppose the 
progress of false taste; and to sift the flour from the bran 
of literature, crusca signifying bran. Grazzini was well 
qualified to assist an academy instituted for these purposes; 
He had enriched the language with several choice phrases 
and new modes of expression, and the academicians have 
very justly ranked him among those authors to whom they 
have been obliged for examples, in correcting their groat 
vocabulary. In the mean time his growing fame induced 
his friend Leonard Salviati to endeavour his re-introduction 
into the academy of Florence, which was successfully ac¬ 
complished in 1566, twenty years after he had left it; in 
return for which he procured admission for Salviati among 
the Cruscanti. Grazzini died at Florence in February 
158:1. He was a man of unquestionable genius, spirit, and 
humour, and wrote with great elegance, and although 
there are some iudcHcate passages in bis poems, which 
was the vice of the times, he was a man of strict morals, 
and even, says his biographer, very religious. Many of 
his works are lost, and among these some prose tales, and 
many jiieces of poetry. There remain, however, twenty- 
one tales, six comedies, a great number of capitoli, or 
satirical chapters, and various poems, of which the best 
edition is that of Florence, 1741, 2 vols. 8vo. His Tales 
or Novels were printed at Paris, 1756, 8vo, from whicli 
some copies have been printed in 4to, under the title of 
London. An excellent French translation of them appeared 
in ms, 2 vols. 8vo, in which nine histories wanting in the 
third evening are said to be inserted from an old French 
translation in MS. He wrote also “ La guerra di Mostri, 
Pocma giocoso,” Florence, 1584, 4io. Grazzini pub- 
lisiied the 2d book of Berni, Florence, 1555, 8vo; and 
“ Tnlti i trioiifl, carri, masclierate o canti carnasciaiesclu 
dal tempo di Lorenzo de Medici a qnestoanno 1559,” 8vo;, 
100 pages are frequently wanting in this work, page 297 
being pasted upon page 398. These pages contained 51 
canzoni, by John Baptist dell Ottomaio, which had been 
inserted without his consent, a.ul which his brother, by 
aiithcrity from the magistrates, had cancelled. They were 
printed separately by the author, in a similar size, the 
year following, and must be added to the mutilated copies; 
hut tliQiigh they consist of 55 songs instead of 5t, those 
found in tlie (wiginal collection arc preferred, as the others 
have been allereii. This collection was reprinted, in 
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1750, 2 vols. 8 VO, Cosmopoli} but tliis impression is not 
valued. * 

GUEAl’llAKES (Valkntinf), an empiric, whose won¬ 
derful cures have been attested by .some of the most emi¬ 
nent men of tlie seventeenth centmy, was the son of Wil¬ 
liam Greatrakes, escj. and born at AlVane, co. Waterford, 
in Ireland, Feb. 14, 1628. He was educated a protestant 
in the frec-school of Lismorc, until the atre of thirteen, 
when his friends intended to have removed him to 7’rinity 
college, Dublin, but the rebellion breaking out, his mo¬ 
ther took refuge with him in England, where he w as kindly 
received by his great uncle Edmund Harris, brother to 
sir Edward Harris, knt. his grandfather by the mother’s 
side. After his uncle’s death he spent some years in the 
study of the classics and divinity under a clergyman in De¬ 
vonshire, ami then returned to Ireland, which was at that 
time in so deplorable a state that he retired to the castle of 
Capenpiin, where he spent a year in contem|)latron, and 
seems to have contracted a species of enthusiasm which 
never altogether left him. In 1049 he entered into the 
-service of the parliament, and continued in the army until 
1656, when, a great part of the English being disbanded, 
he retired to his native country of Alfane, and by the in¬ 
terest of the governor there, was made clerk of the peactj 
for the county of Cork, register for transplantation, and 
justice of the peace. At the Restoration all these places 
were taken from him, and his mind being disturbed ])artly 
with this di.sappointment, and partly for want of any re¬ 
gular and useful occupation, he felt an impulse, as he e.ills 
it, that the gift of curing the king’s evil was bestowed upon 
him ; and accordingly he began his operations, which were 
confined to praying, and stroking the part aUccted ; and 
■'such wonderful cures were effected, that he determined 
not to stop here. Three years after, he had auoiiier im¬ 
pulse that he could cure all kinds of diseases, and by 
the same simple remedy, which must be administered 
by himself. When however he pretended to some super¬ 
natural aid, and mentioned the Holy Ghost with irre¬ 
verent presumption, as his a.ssistiuit, he was cited to the 
bishop’s court, and forbid to take such liberties. This 
probably was the cause of his coming to Eiiglaiid in Ja¬ 
nuary 1665, where he performed many cures, was invited 

t Gingucue Hist. Lit. U’ltalie.—Tirabossb'.—Diet. 16,*.—Mor-iri. 
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by the king to Whitehall, and his reputation spread most 
extensively. Even Dr. Henry Stubbc, an eminent phy¬ 
sician, published a pamphlet in praise of his skill. Having 
&iled in one instance, that of a Mr. Cresset in Charter¬ 
house square, there appeared a pamphlet entitled “ Won¬ 
ders no miracles: or Mr. Valentine Greatrakes Gift of 
Healing examined,” &c. Lond. 1666, 4to. This was writ¬ 
ten by Mr. David Lloyd, reader to the Charter-house, who 
treated Greatrakes as a cheat. In answer to this, he pub¬ 
lished “ A brief account of Mr. \'alentine Greatrakes, and 
divers of his strange cures,” &c. ibid. 1666, 4to. "I'his 
■w'as drawn up in the form of a letter to the right hon. Ro¬ 
bert Boyle, w'ho was a patron of our physician, as was also 
Dr. Henry More, and several other members of the royal 
society, before whom Greatrakes was examined. To his 
cures we find the attestations of Mr. Boyle, sir William 
Smith, Dr. Denton, Dr. Fairclough, Dr. Faber, sir Na¬ 
thaniel Hobart, sir John Godolphin, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Wliich- 
cot (a patient). Dr. Cudworth, and many other persons of 
character and reputation. The truth seems to be, that he 
performed cures in certain cases of rheumatism, stiff joints, 
&c. by friction of the hand, and long perseverance in that 
remedy; in all which there would have been nothing ex¬ 
traordinary, as the same is practised till this day, bad be 
not excited the astonishment and enthusiasm of his patients 
by pretensions to an extraordinary gift bestowed upon him, 
as he insinuates in one place, to cure the people of atheism. 
When he left England or died is not known. Mr. Harris 
says he was living in Dublin in 1631.* 

GREAVES (John), an eminent mathematician and an¬ 
tiquary, was eldest son of John Greaves, rector of Col- 
more, near Alresford, in Hampshire, where his son was 
born in 1602, and probably instructed in grammar learning 
by his father, who was the most celebrated school-master 
in that country. At fifteen years of age he was sent to 
Baliol college, in Oxford, where he proceeded B, A. July 
6, 1621. Tliree years after, his superiority in classical 
learning procured him the first place of five in an election 
to a fellowship of Merton-college. On June 25, 1628, 
he commenced M. A. and, having completed his fellowship, 
• was more at liberty to pursue the bent of his inclination, 

. I Ukog. Brit, in att. Siublir.—Accouat af hitn, liiOS, 4to.—Harris’s edition 
of Ware'f lli*tory of Jrriand. 
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Which leading him chiefly to oriental learning and the ma- 
theiiiaticsj he quickly distinguished himself in each of 
tiiese studies; and his eminent skill in the latter procured 
him the professorship of geometry in Gresham college, 
which he obtained February 22, 1630. 

At this time he had not only read the writings of Coper¬ 
nicus, Regiomontanus, Purbach, Tycho Brahe, and Kej»- 
ler, with other celebrated astronomers of that and tiie pre¬ 
ceding age, hut bad made the ancient Greek, Arabian, 
and Persian authors familiar to him, having before gained 
an accurate skill in the oriental languages; hut the ac¬ 
quisitions he had alrcad}' made serving to create a thirst 
for more, he determined to travel for farther improvement. 
Accordingly he went to Holland in 1635, and having at¬ 
tended for some time the lectures of Golius, the learned 
professor of Arabic at Leyden, he proceeded to Paris, 
where he conversed with the celebrated Claudius Hardy, 
about the Persian language; but finding very scanty aid 
in that country, he continued his journey to Rome, in or¬ 
der to view the antiquities of that city. He also visited 
other parts of Italy; and before his departure, meeting 
with the earl of Arundel, was offered 200/. a year to live 
with his lordship, and attend him as a companion iit his 
travels to Greece ; the earl also promising every other act 
of friendship that might lie in his power. A proposal so 
advantageous would have been eagerly accepted by Mr. 
Greaves, but he had now projected a voyage to Egypt, and was 
about to return to ICngland, in order to furnish himself with 
every thing proper to complete the execution of his design. 

Immediately after his return, he acquainted archbishop 
Laud, who was his liberal patron, with his intentions, and, 
being encouraged by his grace, set about making prepa¬ 
rations for it. His primary view was to measure the py¬ 
ramids with all proper exactness, and also to make astro- 
nomieal and geographical observations, as opportunities 
offered, for the improvement of those sciences. A large 
apparatus of proper mathematical instruments was conse¬ 
quently to be provided ; and, as the expence of purchasing' 
these would be considerable, be applied for assistance to 
■the city of London, but met with an absolute denial. This 
he very much resented, and in relating the generosity of 
his brothers upon his own money falling short, he observes, 
“ That they had strained their own occasions, to enable 
him, in despite of the city, to go on with his designs.'’ 
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He had been greatly disappointed in his hopes of meeting 
with curious books in Italy ; be therefore proposed to make 
that another principal part of his business; and to compass 
it in the easiest manner, he bought several books before 
his departure, in order to exchange them with others in 
the east. Besides his brothers, he had probably some 
help from Laud, from whom lie received a general discre¬ 
tionary commission to purchase for him Arabic and other 
MSS. and likewise such coins and medals as he could pro¬ 
cure. Laud also gave him a letter of recommendation 
to sir Peter Wyche, the English ambassador at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Thus furnished, he embarked in the river Thames for 
Leghorn, June 1637, in company with his particular 
friend Mr. Edward Pococke, whom he had earnestly so¬ 
licited to that voyage*. After a short stay in Italy, he 
arrived at Constantinople before Michaelmas. Here he 
met with a kind reception from sir Peter Wyche, and be¬ 
came acquainted with the venerable Cyril Lucaris, the 
Greek patriarch, by whom he was much assisted in pur¬ 
chasing Greek MSS., and who promised to recommend 
him to the monks of Mount Athos, where he would have 
the liberty of entering into all the libraries, and of col¬ 
lecting a catalogue of such books as cither were not printed, 
or else, by the help of some there, might be more cor¬ 
rectly published. These, by dispensing with the ana¬ 
themas which former patriarchs had laid upon all Greek 
libraries, to preserve the books from the Latins, Cyril 


* Our author's generos ly on this 
OfcasioD deserves particular mention. 
Ilia lettertothis friend, Dec.23, ISSli, 
be writes thus: “ I shall dvbire your 
favour in sending up to me, by my 
brother Thomas, Ulug Beig’s astiii- 
nomieal tables, of which I purpose to 
make this use. The next week I will 
shew th-m to my lord’s grace [I.aiidJ 
and highly eommead your care in pro¬ 
curing those tables, being the must 
aerurate that ever were extant; then 
will I discover my intention of having 
them printed and dedicated to Ins 
jiaevt but because I presume that 
there aie many things which in these 
I/aiU caiinrii perfectly be understood, 
1 shall aLquaiiit my lord with my de¬ 
sire ef taking a joiiiiiey into those 
countries, for the mine emendate, 
“ditiiin «l litem; afterwards, by de¬ 


grees, fill down upon the business of 
the coiisnisbip, aud how honourable a 
thing it would be if you were sent out 
:i second time, as tiolius, in the Low 
Countries, was by the States, after he 
had been once there before. If my 
lord should be pleased to resolve and 
compass the business, I shall like it 
well; if nut, 1 shall procure 3001 . for 
you and myself, besides getting a dis¬ 
pensation for the allowances of our 
places in our absence, and hy tiod’s 
blessing, in three years dispatch the 
whole Journey. It shall go bard, but 
1 will loo get some eitizeu in, as n be¬ 
nefactor to the design ; if not, 300/. of 
mine, whereof 1 give you the halt, to- 
getliyr with the. return of our stipends, 
will, in a pleiniful manner, if 1 be not 
deceived, in Tut key maiotain us. 
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proposed to present to archbishop Laud, for the better 
prosecution of his designs in the edition of Greek authors; 
but all this was frustrated by the death of that patriarch, 
who was barbarously strangled June 1638, by express 
coinniand of the grand signior, on pretence of holding a 
correspondence with the emperor of Muscovy. 

Nor was this the only loss which onr traveller sustained 
by G'n'i!’.'. death; for having jjrocuretl out of an ignorant 
monastery which depended on the patriarch, fourteen good 
MSS. of the fatliers, he was forced privately to restore the 
books and lose the money, to avoid a worse inconvenience. 
Thus Constantinople was no longer agreeable to him, and 
the less so, because be liad not been able to perfect him¬ 
self in the Arabic tongue for want of suHicient masters, 
which be hoped to ha\e found there. In these circum¬ 
stances, parting with his fellow-traveller Pococke, he em¬ 
braced the opportunity then offered of passing in company 
with the .'nnual Turkisli fleet to Alexandria, vvlicre, having 
in his wav touched at Rhodes, he arrived before the end 
of September 1638. 'I'liis was the boundary of his in¬ 
tended progress. The country afforded a large field for 
the exercise of his curious and inquisitive genius ; and he 
omitted no opporlnnity of remarking whatever the heavens, 
earth, or siiblerrancons parts, offered, that seemed any 
way useful and worthy of notice ; but, in his astronomical 
observations, he was too often interrupted by the rains, 
which, contrary to the received opinion, he found to he 
frequent and violent, especially in the middle of winter, 
lie was also nnich disappointed here in his expectations of 
))urchasing books, finding very few of these, and nolearneil 
men. But the iiriiicijial purpose of his coming here being 
to take an accurate survey of the pyramids, lie went twice 
to the deserts near Grand (’airo, wiiere they stand; and 
having executed his undertaking entirely to his satisfac¬ 
tion, embarked at Alexandria in April 1639. Arriving in 
two months at Leghorn, he made the tour of Italy a se¬ 
cond time, in order to examine more accurately the true 
state of the Roman weights and measures, as he was now 
furnished with proper instruments for that purpose, made 
by the best bands. 

From Leghorn he proceeded to Florence, where lie was 
received with particular marks of esteem by the grand 
duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand II. to whom he had inscribed 
a Latin poem from Ale.\andria, in which he e.xhorted that 
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prince to clear those seas of pirates, with whom they were 
extremely inl'estecl. He obtained, likewise, admittance 
into the Medicean library, which had been denied tp him 
as a stranger when he was here in his former tour. Froip 
Florence he went to Rome, and took most exact measure¬ 
ments of all the ancient remains of that city and neigh¬ 
bourhood ; after which he returned to Leghorn, where 
taking his passage in a vessel called the Golden Fleece, at 
the end of March, he arrived at London befpre Midsumnter 
1640, with a curious collection of Arabic, Persic, and 
Greek MSS. together with a great number of gems, coins, 
and other valuable antiquities, having spent full three 
years in this agreeable tour. 

But upon his return, the ensuing national troubles 
proved greatly detrimental to his private affairs, and he 
suffered much for his loyalty to the king and his gratitude 
to Laud. After a short stay at Gresham college, which 
was no longer a place of safety for him, he went to Ox- 
'ford, and spt about digesting his papers, and preparing 
such of them as might be most useful for the press. In 
this business he was assisted by archbishop Usher, to whom 
he had been long known ; and here he drew a map of 
Lesser Asia at his grace's request, who was writing his dis¬ 
sertation of that country, printed in 1641. 

All this while he gave himself no concern about his Gre¬ 
sham lecture, from which the usurping powers removed 
him on November 15, 1643. But this loss had been more 
than abundantly compensated by the Savilian professorship 
of astronomy, to which he was chosen the day before, in 
the room of Dr. Bainbridge, lately deceased ; and lie had 
a dispensation from the king, to hold his fellowship at 
Pderton-college, because the stipend was much impaired 
by means of the civil wars. The lectures being also im¬ 
practicable on the same account, he was at full leisure to 
continue his attention to bis papers ; and accordingly we 
tind that be had mt^de considerable progress by September 
the following year ^ some particulars of which may be seen 
ill a letter of that date to archbishop Usher. Among other 
things, it appears that he had made several extracts front 
them concerning the true length of the year; and happen¬ 
ing, in 1645, to fall into discourse with some persons of 
figure at the court then at Oxford, with whom he much 
associated, about amending the Kalendar, he proposed a 
method of doing it by omitting the intercalary day in tlte 
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leap-year for forty years, ajid to render it conformable to 
the Gregorian*. He drew op a scheme for that purpose, 
which was approved by the king and council; but the state 
of the times would not permit the execution of it. The 
publication of his “ Pyraniidograpbia,” and the “ Descrip¬ 
tion of the Roman Foot and Denarius,'’ employed him the 
two subseriuent years; he determined to'begin with these, 
as they contained the fruit of his labours in the primary 
view of his travels f, and he was not in a condition to pro¬ 
ceed any farther at present. 

Hitherto he had been al>le, in a considerable degree, to 
surmount his diiHculties, there being still left some mem¬ 
bers in the house of commons who had a regard fur learn¬ 
ing, among whom Selden maile the greatest figure. That 
gentleman was burgess for the university of Oxford; and, 
being well known to our author before his travels, be de¬ 
dicated his “ Roman Foot” to him, under the character of 
his noble and learned friend : and his friendship was very 
serviceable to Greaves, in a prosecution in the parliament, 
in 1647, occasioned by his executorship to Dr. Bainbridge. 
I'his trust had so involved him in law-suits as entirely to 
frustrate his design of going to Leyden to consult some 
Persian MSS. necessary for publishing some treatises in 
that language. Upon the arrival of the parliamentary com¬ 
missioners at Oxford, several complaints were made to 
them against him on the same account; which being sent 
by them to the committee of the house of commons, our 
author, probably by the interest of Selden (who was a 
member of that committee), was there acquitted, after 
which he applied to the court of aldermen and the com¬ 
mittee of Camden-house for restitution. But though he 
evaded this farther difficulty by the assistance of some 
powerful friends, yet this respite was but short; however. 


* The same method had been pro¬ 
posed to |)ope Gregory, who rejected 
it, 3B Mr. Greaves says, that he might 
have the honour of doing it at once, 
and thereby of calling that year Anoiis 
Gregorianus, which our author did not 
doubt might justly be called Annus 
Cunfusionis, as the ancieuis called that 
year in which Julius Cesar corrected 
the calendar, by a sublraction of days, 
after the same manner. But we have 
lately seen this method of doing it at 
ouce put in practice, without any ill 
cousef uences at all. This piece ul Mr. 


Greaves is in the Phil. Trans. No. 257. 

f 'i'hese are the most generally-ase- 
ful parts of his works. The latter is 
ranked among the classics, and is 
nearly allied to the former i the eKael- 
ness of which is put beyond all doubt 
in a piece of sir Isaac Newton, pub¬ 
lished along with the most correct edi¬ 
tions of it, in 1737, 8vo. Mr. (ireavet 
took care to preserve, lo the latest 
times, the present standard of the mea¬ 
sures used in all nations, by taking 
the dimensions of the inside of the 
largest pyramid with the English foot. 
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he made use of that time in publishing a piece begun by 
Dr. Bainbridge, and completed by himself, printed at Ox¬ 
ford in 1648, under the title of “ Johannis B unbriggii 
Caniculariii, &c.” He dedicated this piece to doctor (af- 
tcrv\ards sir George) Knt, with whom he bad commenced 
an acquaintance at Padua, in Italy; and that gentleman 
gave many (iroofs of his sincere friendship to our author, 
as well as to Dr. Pococke, in these times. 

But the tyrannical violence of the parliamentary visitors 
was now above all restratnt, and a fresh charge was drawn 
up against Greaves. Dr. Walter Po|)C informs us, that, 
considering the violence of the visitors, Greaves saw it 
would be of no service to him to make any defence ; and, 
finding it impossible to keep his professorship, he made it 
Ids business to procure an able and worthy person to suc¬ 
ceed iiitn. By the advice of Dr. Charles Scarborough the 
physician, having pitched upon Mr. Seth Ward, he opened 
the matter to that gentleman, whom ho soon met with 
there; and at the same time proposed a method of com¬ 
passing it, by which Ward not only obtained the place, 
but the full arrears of the stipend, amounting to SOO/. due 
to Greaves, and allowed him a considerable part of his 
salary. The murder of the king, which happened soon 
after, was a shock to Greaves, and lamented by him in 
pathetic terms, in a letter to Dr. Pococke : “ O my good 
friend, my good friend, never was sorrow like our sorrow; 
excuse me now, if I am not able to write to you, and to 
answer your questions. O Lord God, avert this great sin 
and thy judgments from this nation.” However, he bore 
up against his own injuries with admirable fortitude; and, 
fixing his residence in London, he married, and, living 
upon his patrimonial estate, wont on as before, and pro¬ 
duced some other curious Arabic and Persic treatises, 
translated by liim with notes, every year. Besides which, 
he hjid prepared several others for the public view, and was 
meditating more when he was seized by a fatal disorder, 
which put a period to his life, October 8, 1652, before lie 
was full fifty years of age. He was interred in the church 
of St. Beiinet Sherehog, in London. His loss was much 
lamented by his friends, to whom he was particularly en¬ 
deared by joining the gentleman to the scholar. He was 
endowed with great firmness of mind, stcadinc.ss in friend¬ 
ship, and ardent zeal in the interest which he espoused, 
though, as he declares himself, not at all inclined to con- 
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icniion. He was highly esteemed by the learned in fo-. 
reign parts, w ith many of whom he corresponded. Nor 
was he less valued at home by all who were judges of his 
great worth and abilities. He had no issue by his wife, to 
whom he bequeathed hi.s estate for her life; and having 
left liis cabinet of coins to his friend sir John Marsham, 
author of the “ Canon Chronicus,” he appointed the eldest 
of his three younger brothers (Dr. Nicolas Greaves), 
his executor, who by will bestowed our attthor’s astrono¬ 
mical instrumenis on the Savilian library at Oxford, where 
they are reposited, together with several of his papers ; but 
many others were sold by his widow to a bookseller, and 
lost or dispersed. 

Besides his papers in the Philosophical Transactions, his 
works printed separately are, 1. “ Pyramidologia; or a 
description of the Pyramids in Egypt,” Lond. 16 1-6, 8vo. 
3. “ A Discourse of the Homan E(iOt and Denarius,” ibid. 
1647, 8vo. 3 . “ Elcmenta LingiitE Persicie,” ibid. 164y, 
4to. 4. “ Epochac eelebriores astrononiis, historicis, cliro- 
nologis Chataiorum, Syro-graccorum, Arahuni, Persarum, 
&c. usitata', ex traditione Ulug Beigi; Arab, et Lat.” ibid. 
16oO, 4to. 5. “ C'liorasmiic et Mawaralnabra*, hoc est, 
regionuni extra dtiviuin Oxum, dcscriptio,” ibid. 1650, 
4io. G. “ Aslronomica; quiedam, ex traditione Shah Cliol- 
gii Persjp, una cum hypothesibus planetarum,” &c. ibid. 
1652, 4to. In 1737 Dr. Birch published the “Miscella¬ 
neous Works” of our author, 2 vols. 3vo, containing some 
oftheabo\e, with additions, and a life. 

Mr. Greaves had three brothers, Nicholas, Thomas, 
and Edward, all men of distinguished learning.—Dr. Ni- 
riroi.AS Greaves was a commoner of Ht. Mary’s Hall, in 
O.xford, whence in 1627 he was elected fellow of All-Souls 
college. Ill 1640 he was proctor of that university. No¬ 
vember 1st 1642 he took the degree of B. D. and July 6th 
the year following, that of D. D. He was dean oI’Dro- 
more in Ireland.—Dr. Thomas Greaves was admitted a 
scholar of Corpus Christi coll<‘gc in Oxford March 15th, 
1627, and chosen fellow thereof in 1636, and deputy 
reader of the Arabic during the absence of Mr. Edward Po- 
cock in 1637. He took the degree of B. D. October 22, 
1641, and was rector of Dtinsby in Lincolnshire during the 
times preceding the Restoration, and of another living near 
London. October lOtb, 1661, he had the degree of D. D, 
conferred upon him, and a prebend in the church of Pe- 
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terborougb in 1666, being then rector of BeneEeld in Nor¬ 
thamptonshire, ** which benefice he resigned some years 
before his death through trouble from his parishioners, who, 
because of bis slowness of speech and bad utterance, held 
him insufficient for it, notwithstanding he was a man of 
great learning.” In the latter part of his life be retired to 
VV’eldon in Northamptonshire, where he had purchased an 
estate, and died there May 22, 1676, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age, and was interred in the chancel of the 
church there. His writings are, “ De Linguae Arabicac 
ntilitate et praestantifi, oratio Oxonii habita 19 Julii 1637,” 
OxfonI, 1637, 4to; Obserrationes quaedam in Persicam 
Pentateuchi versionem,” printed in the sixth volume of the 
Polyglot Bible; ** Annotatjones quasdam in Persicam in- 
terpretationem Evangeliorum,” printed in the same vo¬ 
lume. These annotations were translated into Latin by 
Mr. Samuel Clarke. It appears likewise, by a letter of his 
to the celebrated nonconformist Baxter, that he had made 
considerable progress in a refutation of Mahometanism 
from the Alcoran, upon a plan that was likely to have been 
useful in opening the eyes of the Mahometans to the im¬ 
postures of their founder. He corresponded much with 
the learned men of his time, particularly Selden, and 
WUcelocke, the Arabic professor at Cambridge.—Dr. Ed¬ 
ward Greaves, the youngest brother of Mr, John Greaves, 
was born at or near Croydon in Surrey, and admitted pro¬ 
bationer fellow of AU-Sonls college in Oxford in 1634 ; 
and studying physic, took the degree of doctor of that 
faculty July 8, 1641, in which year and afterwards he prac¬ 
tised with good snccc.ss about Oxford. In 1643 he was 
elected superior lecturer of physic in Merton college, a 
chair fonnded by Dr. Thopias Linacre. Upon the de¬ 
clining of the king's cause he retired to London, and prac¬ 
tised there, and sometimes at Bath. In March 1652 he 
was examined for the first time before the college of phy¬ 
sicians at London, and October 1, 1657, was elected 
fellow. After the Restoration he was appointed physician 
in ordinary to king Charles II. and was created a baronet. 
Mr. Wood styles him a pretended baronet; hut we find 
that he takes this title in his oration before the college of 
physicians; and in the sixth edition of Guillim’s Heraldry 
arc his arms in that rank. He died at his house in Covent 
Garden, November 11, 1680, and was interred in the pa¬ 
rish church there. He wrote and published “ Morbus 
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Epideniicus, ann. 1643; or, the New Disease, with signs, 
causes, remedies,” &c. Oxford, 1643, 4to, written up6n 
occasion of a disease called “ Morbus Campestris,” which 
raged in Oxford while the king and court were there. 
“ Oratio hahita in £dibus Collegii Medicorum Londinen- 
siuin, 25 July, 1661, die Hnrveii memoriae dicato,” Lond. 
1667, 4to.» 

GRECINUS (JoLius), a Roman senator, and a man of 
letters, flourished in the reign of Caligula, and was greatly 
distinguished for eloquence, and for the study of philo> 
sophy, as well as for a moral conduct surpassing that of 
many of his contemporaries. He refused to obey the com¬ 
mand of the emperor to appear as the accuser of Marcus 
Silauus, and suffered death in consequence, in the 40th 
year of the Christian tera. Seneca, who never speaks of 
him without admiration, says, that he was put to death 
because he Was too good a man to be permitted to live 
under a tyrant. He is said to have written a treatise con¬ 
cerning agriculture and the management of vines. He 
was the father of the illustrious Cn. Julius Agricola. * 

GREEN (John), an English prelate, was born about 
1706, at Beverly, in Yorkshire, and received the rudi- 
iiHMits .of his education at a private school. From this he 
was adqiitted a sizar in St. John’s college, Cambridge; 
and after taking his degrees in arts, with great credit as a 
classical scholar, engaged himself as usher to a school at 
Lichfield, before Dr. Johnson and Mr. Garrick bad left 
that city, with both of whom he was of course acquainted, 
but he continued here only one year. In 17.30 he was 
elected fellovy of St. John’s, and soon after the bishop of 
Ely procured Jiim the vicarage of Hingeston from Jcsiis 
college, which was tenable with a fellowship of St. John’s, 
but could not be held by any fellow of Jesus. In 1744, 
Charles duke of Somerset, chancellor of the university, 
appointed Mr. Green (then B. D.) his dome.stic chaplain. 
In January 1747, Green was presented by his noble patron 
to the rectory of Borough-green, near New-market, which 
he held with his fellowship. He then returned to college, 
and was appointed bursar. In December 1748, on the 
death of Dr. Whalley, he was elected regius professor of 
divinity, with which office he held the living of Barrow in 

■ Smith’s Vit» quorundam crudit. virorum.—Alh. Ox. Tol. It.—.Gen. Diet.— 
Bio)f. Brit.—Dsher’t Life and Lettir.*.—Life by Dr. Birch.—Ward’s Gresham 
ProfetHirs. ’ Moreri. 
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Suffolk, and so6n after was appointed one of his majesty’s 
chaplains. In June 17^0, on the death of dean Castle, 
master of Bene’t college, a majority of the fellows (gfter 
the headship had been declined by their president, Mr. 
Scottowe) agreed to apply to archbishop Herring for his 
rccumiiiendaliun; and his grace, at the particular request 
of the duke of Newcastle, recommended professor Green, 
who was immediately elected. Among the writers on the 
subject of the new regulations proposed by- the chancellor, 
and established by the senate. Dr. Green took an active 
part, in a pamphlet published in the following winter, I7o0, 
without his name, entitled “ The Academic, or a disputa¬ 
tion on the state of the university of Cambridge.” (Jn 
March 22, 1751, when his friend Dr. Keene, master of 
St. Peter’s college, was promoted to the bishopric of Ches¬ 
ter, Dr. Green preached the consecration-sermon in Ely- 
house chapel, which, by order of the archbishop of York, 
was soon after published. In October 1756, on the death 
of Dr. George, lie was preferred to the deanery of Lincoln, 
and resigned his professorship. Being then eligible to the 
office of vice-chancellor, he was chosen in November fol¬ 
lowing. In June 1761, the dean exerted his polemical 
talents in two letters (published without his name) “ on the 
principles and practices of the Methodists,” the first ad¬ 
dressed toftlr. Berridge, and the second to Mr. Whitfield. 
On the translation of bishop I'houias to the bishopric of 
Salisbury, Green was promolcd to the sec of Lincoln, the 
lust murk of flhiour which the duke of Newcastle had it in 
his power to shew him. In 1762, archbishop Seeker (who 
bad always a just esteem fur his talents and abilities) be¬ 
ing indisposed, the bishop of Lincoln visited as his proxy 
the diocese of Canterbijiry'. In 1763 he preached the 30th 
of January sermon before the house of lords, which was 
printed. 

The bishop resigned the mastership of Bene’t college in 
July 1764. After the death of lord Willoughby of Parham 
in 1765, the literary conversation meetings of the royal 
society, &c. which used to be held, weekly at his lordship’s 
house, were transferred to the bishop of Lincoln’s in Scot¬ 
land yard, as one of their most accomplished members. 
In July 1771, on a representation to his majesty, that, with 
distinguished learning and abilities, and a most extensive 
diocese, bishop Green (having no commendam) bad a very 
inadequate income,, he was presented to the residentiary- 
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ilu|» of St. Paul's, vvhicli bishop Egertoii vaoa'eil on bis 
trunsluiioii to the sec of Durliaiii. lie now rcmoveil to his 
resi,it,‘ntiary-house in Amen-corner, and took a small eoun- 
try-liouse at Tottcnliaui. It lias oi'ten been noticed as a 
circumstance conducing to our prelate’s honour, that, in 
May 1772, when the bill for relief of protestant dissenters, 
&c. after having passed the house of. commons, was re¬ 
jected, on the second reading, by the house of lords 
(102 to 27), he dissented from his brethren, and was the 
only bishop who voted in its favour. Without any parti¬ 
cular previous indisposition, his lordship diinl sudtUnily in 
iiis chair at Bath, on Sunday, April 25, 177‘t. This ele¬ 
gant scholar was one of the writers of the celebrated 
“ Athenian Letters,” published by the earl of Hardwicke 
in 1798, 2 vols. 4to. * 

GREEN (Mattukw), an ingenious English poet, was 
descended from a family in good repute among the dis¬ 
senters, and had his education in some of the sects into 
which that body is divided. He was a man of approved 
probity, and sweetness of temper and manners. His wit 
abiiunded in coiirersation, and was never known to give 
oirence. He had a post in the custom-house, where he 
discharged his duty with the utmost diligence and ability, 
and died at the age of forty-one years, at a lodging in 
Nag’s-hcad-court, tiracechurch-stroet, in 1737. 

Mr. Green, it is added, had not much learning, but 
knew a little Latin. He was very subject to the hip, had 
some free notions on religious subjects, and^l^thougl) breil 
amongst tbe dissenters, grew disgusted at the preciseness 
and formality of the sect. He was nephevv to Mr. 'I'aiiuer, 
clerk of lishmongers’-liall. His poem entitled “ 'I'he 
S|)leen,” was written by piece-meal, and would never 
have been completed, had he not been pressed to it by hi> 
friend Glover, the celebrated author of “ Leonidas,” &c. 
By this gentleman it was committed to the press .soon after 
Green’s death. 

I’his very amusing author published nothing in bis life¬ 
time. In 1732 he primed a lew copies of “ I'hu Grotto,” 
which was afterwards inserted in the 5ih volunie ul lJo3s- 
Jey’s Collection. 

The following anecdotes are given from indisputable 

» Gent. Mag. mS ; sre Indsx.—Cole’< MS Allici.® in the L’ritibli MiHeiitn. 
—!Sn-hol»'!i vo!. t II!.—S«e alsu Mr. TysoiiS L lU-rs iii l!ie " Li.i-raty 

Anecdotes,*' toI. VJ!1. 
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authority :—Mr. Sylvanus Bevan, a quaker and a frietid of 
Mr. Green, was mentioning, at Batson’s coffee-house, that, 
while he was bathing in the river, a waterman saluted him 
with the usual insult of the lower class of people, by call¬ 
ing out, “ A quaker, a quaker, quirl!” He at the same 
expressed his wonder, how his profession could be known 
while be was without his cloaths. Green immediately re¬ 
plied, that the waterman might discover him by his swim¬ 
ming against the stream.—^^Fhe department in the custom- 
ho^e to which Mr. Green belonged was under the controul 
of the duke of Manchester, who used to treat those imme¬ 
diately under him once a year. After one of these enter¬ 
tainments, Mr. Green, seeing a range of servants in the 
hall, said to the first of them, “ Pray, sir, do you give 
tickets at your turnpike ?”—In a reform which took place 
in the custom-house, amongst other articles, a few pence, 
paid weekly for providing the cats with milk, were ordered 
to be struck off. On this occasion, Mr. Green wrote a 
humourous petition as from the cats, which prevented the 
regulation in that particular from taking place.—Mr. Green’s 
conversation was as novel as his writings, which occasioned 
one of the commissioners of the customs, a very dull man, 
to observe, that he did not know how it was, but Green 
always expressed himself in a different manner from other 
people. 

Such IS the only information which the friends of this 
poet have th^ght proper to hand down to posterity, if we 
except GlovW, the author of,the preface to the first edi¬ 
tion of “ The Spleen,” who introduces the poem in these 
words: 

“ The author of the following poem had the greatest part 
of his time taken up in business; but was accustomed at 
his leisure hours to amuse himself with striking out small 
sketches of wit or humour for the entertainment of his 
friends, sometimes in verse, at other times in prose. The 
greatest part of these alluded to incidents known only 
within the circle of his acquaintance. The subject of the 
following poem will be more generally understood. It 
■was at first a very short copy of verses ; but at the desire 
of the person to whom it is addressed, the author enlarged 
it to its present state. As it was writ without any design 
of its passing beyond the hands of his acquaintance, so 
the author’s unexpected death soon after disappointed 
many of his most intimate friends in their design of pre- 
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vailing on him to review and prepare it for the sight of the 
public. It therefore now appears under all the disadvan¬ 
tages that can attend a posthumous work. But it is pre¬ 
sumed every imperfection of this kind is abundantly over¬ 
balanced by the peculiar and unborrowed cast of thought 
and expression, which manifests itself throughout, and .se¬ 
cures to this performance the (irst and principal character 
necessary to recommend a work of genius, that of being 
an original.” 

“ 7’he Spleen” bad not been long published l)cfo«e it 
was admired by those whose opinion was at tliat lime de¬ 
cisive. Pope said there was a great deal of originality in 
it; and Gray, in his private correspondence with the late 
lord Orford, observes of Green’s poems, then published in 
Dodsley’s Collection, “ There is a profusion of wit every¬ 
where; reading would have formed his judgment, and 
harmonized his verse, for even his wood-notes often break 
out into strains of real poetry and music.” “ The Spleen” 
was first printed in 1737, a short time after the author’s 
death, and afterwards was taken, with his other poems, 
into Dodsley’s volumes, where they remained until the 
puhiicatioii of the second edition of Dr. Johnson’s Poets. 
In 1796 a very elegant edition was published by Me.s.srs. 
<Jadell and Davies, w'hich, besides some beautiful engrav¬ 
ings, is enriched with a prefatory essay from the pen of 
Dr. Aikin.' 

GREENE (Maurice, Dr.), an eminent English musi¬ 
cian, was the son of the Rev. Thomas Greerife, vicar of St. 
Olave Jewry, in London, and nephew of John Greene, 
Serjeant at law. He was brought up in the choir of St. 
Paul, and when his voice broke was bound apprentice to 
Brind, the organist of that cathedral. He was early no¬ 
ticed as an elegant organ-player and composer for the 
church, and obtained the place of organist of St. Dunstau 
ui the West before he was twenty years of age. In 1717, 
on the death of Daniel Purcell, he was likewise elected 
organist of St. Andrew’s, Holborn ; but the next year, his 
master, Brind, dying, Greene was appointed his successor 
by the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s; upon which event 
he quitted both the places he had previously obtained. In 
1726, on the death of Dr. Crofts, he was appointed organ¬ 
ist and composer to the chapel royal; and on the death of 
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£cc1es« 173^, master of his majesty’s band. Iii 1730 he. 
obtained the degree of doctor in music at Cambridge* and. 
was appointed public music professor in the same university*' 
in the room of Dr. Tudway. Greene was an intelligent 
man, a constant attendant at the opera, and an acute ob¬ 
server of the improvements in composition and performance, 
which Handel and the Italian singers employed in his 
dramas, had introduced into this country.. His melody is 
therefore more elegant, and harmony more pure, than 
thoie of his predecessors, though less nervous and original. 
Greene had the misforti\^ie to live in the age and neigh¬ 
bourhood of a musical giant, with whom he was utterly 
unable to contend, but by cabal and alliance with his 
enemies. Handel was but too prone to treat inferior artists 
with contempt; and for many years of his life never spoke 
of Greene without some injurious epithet. Greene’s figure 
was below the common size, and he had the misfortune to 
be very much deformed; yet his address and exterior man¬ 
ners were those of a man of the world, mild, attentive, and 
well-bred. 

Greene had the honour, early in life, to teach the du¬ 
chess of Newcastle, which, joined to his professional me¬ 
rit, and the propriety of his conduct, was the foundation 
of his favour with the prime minister and the nobility. In 
1730, when the duke of Newcastle was installed chancellor 
of the uMversity of Cambridge, he was appointed to set 
the ode, and then not only obtained his doctor’s degree, 
but, on the death of Dt. I'udway, he was honoured with 
the title of professor of 010810'in that university. As an 
exercise for his degree, he set Pope’s ode for St. Cecilia’s 
day; having first had interest sufficient to prevail on the 
author to make new^ arrangements in the poem to render 
it more fit for music, and ev^n to odd an entire new stanza, 
between the second and tUird, which bad never appeared 
in any of the printed <$ditions. . 

Greene had sense and knowledge sufficient, in his 
younger days, to admire and respect the abilities of the 
two great m^psical champions, Handel and Bononcint, but 
owing probably to Handpl’’s contemptuous treatment of 
him, became a partizan on the side of Bononcini. Greene’s 
merit and connections were such, that he soon arrived at 
the most honourable appointments in his profession ; for 
besides being organist of St. Paul’s, in 1727, on the death 
of Dr. Croft, he was appointed organist and composer of 
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the chapel royal; and in 1735 he succeeded Eccles* as 
composer to his majesty, and master of his band, in which 
Station he set all the odes of the laureat Colley Cibber, 
as long as he lived. 

The compositions of Dr. Greene were very numerous, 
particularly for the church. Early in his career be set a 
Te Deum, and part of the Song of Deborah, which were 
never printed; but the anthems and services which he pro¬ 
duced for St. Paul’s and the king’s chapel he collected 
and published in two vols. folio; and of these the meriMS 
so various as to leave them open to much discrimination 
and fair criticism. There is considerable merit of various 
kinds in bis catches, canons, and two-part songs; the com¬ 
position is clear, correct, and masterl}'; the melodies, foe 
the times when they were produced, are elegant, and de¬ 
signs intelligent and ingenious. The collection of harpsi¬ 
chord lessons, which he published late in his life, though 
they discovered no great powers of invention, or hand, 
had its day of favour, as a boarding-school book ; for being 
neither so elaborate as those of Handel, nor so difficult as 
the lessons of Scarlatti, or the sonatas of Alberti, they 
gave but little trouble either to the master or the scho¬ 
lar. During the last years of his life he began to collect 
the services and anthems of our old church composers, 
from the single parts used in the several cathedrals of the 
kingdom, in order to correct and publish them in More; a 
plan which he did not live to accomplish, but as he be¬ 
queathed his papers to Dr. Boyce, it was afterwards exe¬ 
cuted in a very splendid and ample manner. Dr. Greene 
died in 1753.* 

GREENE (Robert), an English poet and miscellaneous 
writer of the Elizabethan age, and memorable for his ta¬ 
lents and imprudence, was a native of Norwich, and born 
about 1560. His father appears tahave been a citizen of 
Norwich, the fabricator of his otivn -fortune, which it is 
thought be had accumulated by^all the tricks of selfishness 
and narrow prudence. He educated his son, however, as 
a scholar, at St. John’s college^ Cambridge. Here he took 
the degree of A. B. in 1578, and for some time travelled 
into Italy and Spain. On his return, he took his master’s 
degree at Clare-hall, in 1583, and was incorporated in the 
^me at Oxford in 1588, no inconsiderable proof that his 

* Barney and Hawkuu’s Hist, of Music.—Rees’s Cyclopsidia Vy Burney. , 
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proficiency in his studies had been very conspicuous, and 
that there was nothing at this time grossly objectionable iu 
his moral demeanour. It is supposed that he took orders 
after his return from his travels, and that he was the samo 
Robert Greene wlio was presented to the village of Tolles- 
bur)’, in Essex, June 19, 1584. If this be the case, it is 
probable that he did not long reside, or was perhaps driven 
from Tollesbnry, by his irregular life, the greater part of 
which was spent in London. Here, from some passages 
cited by Mr. Beloe, it would appear that he gave himself 
up to writing plays and love pamphlets, and from the date 
of his “ Myrrour of Modesiie,” 1584, it is probable that 
from this time he became an author by profession; but as 
four years after he was incorporated M. A. at Oxford, we 
are still willing to believe that his career of folly had not 
commenced so soon, or been so generally known as it was 
some time after. It was his fate to fall among dissolute 
companions, who, though men of genius like himself^ pro¬ 
bably encouraged each other in every sensual enjoyment. 
Among these were Christopher Marlow, George Peele, 
artd Thomas Nash; for Dr. Thomas Lodge, another of their 
associates, is nut loaded with the same stigma. “The his¬ 
tory of genius,” says one of our authorities, with equal jus¬ 
tice and feeling, “ is too often a detail of immoral irregu¬ 
larities, followed by indigence and misery. Such, in after 
times, was the melancholy tale of Otway and Lee, of Sa¬ 
vage, Boyse, Sni^rt, Burns, Dermody, and many others. 
Perhaps the writers of the drama have, of all others, been 
the most unfortunate in this respect; perhaps there is 
something which more immediately seixes ail the avenues 
of the fancy in the gorgeous exhibitions of the stage; 
which leads men away from the real circmnstanccs of their* - 
fortune, to the delusions of hope, and to pursue the fairy 
lights so hostile to sober truth.” In what species of dissi¬ 
pation, and to what degree Greene indulged, it were use¬ 
less now to inquire : his faults were probably exaggerated 
by the rival wits of his day ; and his occupation as a play- 
writer being in itself at that time looked upon as criminal, 
was barely tolerated. Among bis errors, about which we 
are afraid there is now no doubt, may be mentioned his 
marrying an amiable lady, whom be deserted and ill-used. 
His career, however, was short. He died Sept. 5, 1592, 
at an obscure lodging near Dowgate, not without signs of 
contrition, nor indeed without leaving behind him writtwi 
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testimonies that he was more frequently conscious of an 
ill-spent life than able or willing to amend it. In some of 
his works also, he made strenuous exertions to warn the 
unthinking, and expose the tricks, frauds, and devices of 
his miscreant companions. His works, says one of his 
biographers, contain the seeds of virtue, while his acts 
display the tares of folly. From such of his writings as 
have fallen -in our way, he appears to possess a rich and 
glowing fancy, great command of language, and a perfect 
knowledge of the manners of the times. As a poet he has 
considerable merit, and few of his contemporaries yield a 
more pleasant employment to the collectors of specimens. 
His writings attained great popularity in bis day, but until 
very lately, have been seldom consulted unless by poetical 
antiquaries. The following list of his works, by Mr. Hasle- 
wood, is jirobably complete ; 1. “ The Myrrour of Mo- 
destie,” l.'iSi-. 2. “ Monardo the Tritameron of Love,” 
liSf, 3. “ Plauetomachia,” 1.^85. 4. Translation 

of a funeral Sermon of P. Gregory XIII. 1585. 5. “ Eu- 

phues’s censure to Philautus,” 1587, 1634. 6. “Arcadia 

or Menaphon, Cainillae’s alarm to slumbering Euphues,” 
1587, ISSf), 158.9, 1605, 1610, 1616, 1634. 7. “Pan- 

dosto the Triumph of Time,” 1588, 1629. 8. “ Perimedes 
the blackosmitb,” 1588. 9. “ The pleasant and delightful 

history of Dorastns and Fawnia,” 1588, 1607, 1675, 1703, 
1723, 1735. 10. “ Alcida, Greene’s Metamorphosis,’* 

1617. 11 . “The Spanish Masquerade,’? 1589. 12. “Or- 

pharion,” 1599. 13. “ The Ro} al Exchange, contayning 

sundry aphorisms of Philosophie,” 1590. 14. “Greene’s 

mourning garment, given him by Repentance at the fune¬ 
rals of Love,” 1590, 1616. 15. “Never too late,” 1590, 

1600 , 1607, 1616, 1631. 16. “A notable discovery of 

Coosenage,” 1591, 1592. 17. “ The ground work of 

Conny Catching,” 1591. 18. “The second and last part 

of Conny Catching,” 1591, 1592. 19. “The third and 

last part of Conny Catching,” 1592. 20. “ Disputation 

between a bee conny-catcher and a shee conny-catcher,” 
1592. 21 . “ Greene’s Groatsworth of wit bought with a 

million of repentance,” 1592, 1600, 1616, 1617, 1621, 
1629, 1637. Of this a beautiful edition was lately printed 
by sir Egerton Brydges, M. P. at the private press at Lee 
Priory, (only 61 copies for presents), with a biographical 
preface, to which this article is essentially indebted : his 
]Mr. Haslewood’s account of Greene, ate eoaiposkions 
R 2 
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dictated by true taste and discrimination, and by jus* 
moral feeling. 23, « Philomela, the lady Fitzwalter’a 
nightingale,” 1592, 1615, 1631. 23. “ A quip for an 

upstart courtier,” 1592, 1620, 1625, 1635, and reprinted in 
the Harieian Miscellany. 24. “ Ciceronis amor, Tullie’s 
love,” 1592, 1611, 1615, l6l6, 1628, 1639. 25. “News 

both from heaven and hell,” 1593. 26. “ The Black 

Book’s Messenger, or life and death of Ned Browne,” 1592. 
27. “ The repentance of Robert Greene,” 1592. 28. 

Greene’s vision at the instant of his death,” no date. 
29. “ Mamitlia, or the triumph of Pallas,” 1593., 30. 
“ Mamillia, or the second part of the triumph of Pallas,’* 
1593. 31. “Card of Fancy,” 1593, 1608. 83. “ Greene’s 
funerals,” 1594j but doubtful whether bis. 33. “The 
honourable history of Fryer Bacon and Fryer Bongay, a 
comedy,” 1594, 1599, 1630, 1655. 34. “ The history of 

Orlando Furioso, a play,” 1591, 1599. 35. “The comical 

histone of Alphonsus king of Arragon, a play,” 1597, 1599. 
36. “A looking-glass for London and England,” a comedy, 
jointly with Lodge, 1594, 1598. 37. “ The Scottish His- 

torie of James the Foiirthe, slaine at Flodden, intermixed 
with a pleasant comedie,” 15P8, 1599. 38, “Penelope’s 

Webb,” 1601 . 39. “ Hi-storie of Faire Bellora,” no date, 
afterwards publi.sbed, as “ A paire of Turtle doves, or the 
tragical history of Belloi a and Fidelio,” 1606. 40. “The 

debate between Follie and Love, translated out of French,’* 
1608. 41. “Thi^es falling out, true men come by their 

goods,” 1615, 1637, and reprinted in the Harieian MisceU 
^ny. 42. “ Greene’s Farewell to Folie,” 1617. 43. “ Ar- 
basto, the history of Arbasto king of Denmarke,” 1617, 
1626 . 44 . “ Fair Emme, a comedy,” 1631. 45. “The 

history of lobe,” a play, destroyed, but mentioned in War- 
burton’s list. A few other things have been ascribed to 
Greene on doubtful authority.* 

GREENE (Thomas),, a worthy English prelate, was the 
son of Thomas Greene of St. Peter’s Mancroft in Norwich, 
where he was born in 1658. He was educated in the free- 
school of that city, and in July 1674, admitted of Bene’S 
college, Cambridge, of which he obtained a scholarship, 
»)d in 1680 a fellowship, and became tutor. He took hia 
degree of A. B. in 1679, and that of A. M. in 1682. Hia 

1 Biog. account by sir E. Bridget,—snd by Mr. Hatlewood in Cent. Lit., 
vol. VIII.— See also toI, V. and voL IX,—Bcloe’s Anecdotes, vol. IL—07“^ 
aaeli’s Calamities, Me. 
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first step from the university was into the family of sir Ste-, 
phen Fox, grandfather of the late bon. Charles Fox, to 
whom he was made domestic chaplain through the interest^ 
of archbishop Tenison, who soon after his promotion to 
^e see of Canterbury, took him under the same relation • 
into his own palace; and collated him April 2, 1695, to. 
the vicarage of Minster in the isle of Thanet; he being, 
since 1690, D. D. by the archbishop’s faculty. To th^. 
same patron he was likewise obliged for a prebend in toe 
cathedral of Canterbury, into which he was installed in 
May 1702; for the rectory of Adisham cum Staple in. 
Kent, to which he was collated Oct. 28, 1708, and for the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury, into which he vvas installed 
the next month, having been chosen before one of the 
proctors of the clergy in convocation for that diocese. 
Upon these preferments he quitted the vicarage of Minster,. 
as he did the rectory of Adisham upon his institution (in 
Feb. 1716) to the vicarage of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
Westminster; to which he was presented by the trustees- 
of archbishop Tenison, for the disposal of his options, of 
whom he himself was one. This he held in qoinmendam 
with the bishopric of Norwich, to which he was consecrated 
Oct. 8, 1721, but was thence translated to Ely, SepL 24, 
1723. 

Long previous, how’ever, to these high appointments, 
lie was elected. May 26, 1698, master of Benc’t college, 
upon the recommendation of his friend Tenison, and 
proved an excellent governor of that society. Soon after 
he became master, he introduced the use of public prayers 
in the chapel immediately after the locking up of the gates, 
that he might know what scholars were abroad, and if ne¬ 
cessary, visit their chambers: this practice was found so 
beneficial as to he continued ever since. In other respects,- 
when vice-chancellor, which office he served in 1699 and 
1713, and at the public commencement, he acquitted bim-- 
self with great skill and dignity. The zeal also which he 
shewed for the protestaut succession in the house of Hano¬ 
ver, upon the death of queen Anne, and his prudent con¬ 
duct at that juncture, were so acceptable to the court, 
that they are thought to have laid the foundation of his 
church preferments ; an earnest »if which George I. gave 
him in appointing him one of his domestic chaplains the 
y^r following. Dr. Greene resigned the m-astership of 
his college in 1716. He married Catherine sister of bishop 
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Trimn^, by whom he had two sons and si6ven danghtan. 
Having made a handsome provision for this family, he died 
in a good old age, May 18, 1738, and was buried in his 
cathedtal. Those who knew him most intimately inform us 
that it was his unfeigned and uniform endeavour to exer¬ 
cise a conscience void of offence towards God and man, 
and to dischaige Ips duty, in the several relations he bore 
to his fellow creatures, to the best of his judgment and abi¬ 
lities, with the same faith and spirit which appear through 
all his writings. These writings are, 1. “Thb Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper explained to the meanest capacities,” 
Lond. 1710, l2mo, in a familiar dialogue between a minis¬ 
ter and parishioner.' 2. “ The principles of religion ex¬ 
plained for the instruction of the weak,” ibid. 1726, 12mo. 
3. “ Four discourses on the four last things, viz. Death, 
Judgment, Heaven, and Hell,” ibid. n$i, 12mo; and 
seven occasional sermons.' 

GREENHAM (Richard), a puritan divine of consider¬ 
able talents and popularity, was born about 1631, and 
educated at Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, where he took his 
degrees in arts, and became a fellow. Quitting the uni¬ 
versity, he was appointed to the living of Dry Drayton 
near Cambridge, where he continued about twenty-one 
years, after which he removeif to London, and died two 
years after, in 1591, of the plague, according to Fuller, 
who, as well as Strype, bishop Wilkins, and others, give 
him a high character for pietj’^, usefulness, and moderation 
of sentiment, although a nonconformist in some points. 
His works, consisting of sermons, treatises, and a commen¬ 
tary. on Psalm cxix. were collected into one volume, folio, 
and published in 1601, and again in 1612.’' 

GRF.ENHILL (John), a very ingenious English painter, 
was descended from % good family in Salisbury, where he 
was bom. He was the most successful of all the disciples 
of sir Peter Lely, who is said to have considered him so 
much as a rival, that he never suffered, him to see him 
paint. Greenhill, however, prevailed with sir Peter to 
draw his wife’s picture, and toek the opportunity of ob¬ 
serving how he managed his pencil; which was the great 
point aimed at. He is said to have been equally qualified 
by nature for the sister-arts of painting and poetry; but 

• Mastera’s Hist, of Corpus Chrifti College, Cftmbridgsu 

* Clark’s Lives at the end of ki's Mart]rnd<)g]r,>-Bfooli’s litts ef the Puritaas, 
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his loose and unguairded itiabner of living was ptohably the 
occasion ef his early death ; and only suffered hiin just to 
leave enough of his hand, to make us wish he had been 
more careful of a life so likely to do honobr to his country. 
Mrs. Behn, with whom he was a great favourite, endea¬ 
voured to perpetuate his memory by an elegy, to be found 
among her works. He painted a portrait M bishop Ward, 
which is now in the town-hall of Salisbdry. He died May 
19, 1676.‘ 

GREENVILLE (Sir Riciurd), a gallant naval officer, 
was the son of sir Roger, of an ancient family, in the west 
of England, and was born about 1540. At the age of six¬ 
teen, by the permission of queen Elizabeth, he served in 
the imperial army in Hungary, against the Turks. Upon 
his return, he engaged with the troops employed for the 
reduction of Ireland, and obtained so much reputation as 
to be appointed sheriff of the city of Cork, and in 1571, 
he represented the county of Cornwall in parliament. He 
was afterwards high sheriff of the county, and received 
the honour of knighthood; but the bias of his mind was 
chiefly fixed upon plans of foreign discovery and settle¬ 
ment, proposed hy his relation sir W alter Raleigh, and 
when the patents were made out, he obtained the com¬ 
mand of a squadron fitted out for the pnrpo.e, consist¬ 
ing of seven small vessels. With these he sailed in the 
spring of 1585, and reaching the coast of b'loritia in June, 
he left there a colony of one hundred men, and then sailed 
homewards. He made other voyages, and on occasion of 
the Spanish invasion, was appointed one of a council of 
war, to concert means of defence, and received the queen’s 
commands not to quit the coHiiiy of Cornwall. In 1591 
he was appointed vice-admiral of a squadron, fitted out 
for the purpose of intercepting a rich 8paui»ii fleet from 
tlie West Indie.s. 'I'his fleet, when’it appeared, was con¬ 
voyed by a very superior force, and Greenville Was urged 
to tack about; but he preferred, and no doubt bis sailors 
agreed with him, taking chance of breaking through the 
enemy’s fleet, which almost immediately surrounded him. 
The Spanish admiral, with friiir other ships, began a closte 
attack at three in the afternoon; the engagement lasted 
till break of day next morning, during which the Spaniards, 
notwithstanding their vast superiority, were driven off-fif- 

■ > Walpole’s Anecdotes.— PilkingtoD. 
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teen times. At length the greater part of the E-nglish 
crew being dtber killed or wounded, and the ship reduced 
to a wreck, no hope of escape remained. The brave com> 
Ipander bad been wounded at the beginning of the action, 
but he caused bis wounds to be dressed on deck, and re¬ 
fused to go down .into the bold, and in that state he was 
shot through the body. He was now taken to the cabin, 
and while in the act of being dressed, the surgeon was 
killed by his side. The admiral still deterthined to hold 
out, wishing rather to sink the ship than surrender, but 
^the bifers-iof quarter from the Spaniards induced the men 
.to yield. Sir Richard was taken on board the Spanish ship, 
and honourably treated? but died of bis wounds in about 
three days. He has sometimes been blamed for rashness, 
but of thijs his ceusurerS appear to be very imperfect judges.* 
GREENVILLE (Sir Bevil), a brave and loyal officer, 
grandson of the preceding, was born in 1596. He was 
educated at Exeter college, O^tford, where his accoraplisb- 
.ments.were acknowledged, and bis principles of loyalty 
and religion indelibly fixed, under the care of Dr. Prideaux. 
After taking possession of his estate he sat in parliament; 
and in 1638 attended the king with a troop of horse, raised 
at his own expence, in jui eixpedition to Scotland, on which 
occasion he received the honour of knighthood. Abhorring 
the principles wliiCh then broke out in open rebellion, he 
joined the royal .army, and had a command at the battle of 
Stratton, in 1643, when the parliamentary forces were de¬ 
feated, and greatly distinguished himself in other engage¬ 
ments, particularly that at Lansdown, near Bath, fought 
successfully against sir William Waller, July 5, 1643, but 
received a fatal blow with a pole-axe- klany of his bro- 
.tber officers fell with him, and their bodies were found 
surrounding, his. Lord Clarendon says, That which 
would have clouded ally victory, was the death of sir Be- 
l-vil Greenville. He was, indeed, an excellent person, whose 
r%c(ivhy> interest, and reputation was the foundation of 
:<wbat.had been done in Cornwall, and his temper and affec- 
-.tlon so public, that no accident which happened could 
'make any impression on him; and bis example kept others 
.,^m taking any thing ill, or at least seeming to do so; in 
it word, a brighter courage and gentler disposition were 
< D.ever mtiried together, to make the most cheerful and 
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innocent conversation.'’ His descendant, lord Lansdo«irn<^ 
erected a monument on tbe spot where he was killed.’ 

GREENVILLE (Denis), a younger son of the prc- 
eeding, and brother to sir John Greenville first earl of Bath 
of bis name, was born in Cornwall, admitted gentleman 
commoner of Exeter college, Sept. 22, 1657, actually 
created in convocation master of arts Sept. 28, 1660. 
About this time he married Anne, the daughter of Dr. 
Cosin, bishop of Durham, who conferred several prefer¬ 
ments on him, as the rectories of Easington and Elwick in 
the county palatine of Durham; the archdeaconry of Dur^^ 
ham, to which he was collated on the death of Dr. Gabriel 
Clarke, Sept. 16, 1662, and to the first stall of preben¬ 
daries of the church of Durham, Sept. 24, 1662 , from 
whence be was removed to the second, April 16, 1668. 
On December 20, 1670, he was created doctor of divinity, 
being then one of tbe chaplains in ordinary to Charles II.; 
and on tbe 14tb of December, 1684, he was installed dean 
of Durham in the place of Dr. John Sudbury deceased. In 
the register of Eton college we find that immediately 
after the restoration, Dr. Greenville was recommended in 
very strong terms to the master and fellows for a fellow¬ 
ship, by three several letters from the king, but for what 
reason this recommendation did not take effect, does not 
appear; probably he might wave his interest on account 
of other preferment which was more acceptable to him. 
On the 1st of Felmiarv 1690, he was deprived of alibis 
preferments upon his refusal to comply with the new oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy to the prince of Orange then 
in possession of the throne, a change which he utterly ab¬ 
horred, always considering the revolution as a rebclliou 
and usurpation. Soon after the prince of Orange’s landing, 
he left Durham in order to retire into France ; and some¬ 
times lived at Corbeil (from whence it is supposed his fa¬ 
mily originally sprung), but more frequently at Paris and 
St. Germain’s, where he was very civilly treated and much 
countenanced by tbe queen-mother, as we find in several 
of his own letters, notwithstanding what has been falsely 
asserted by Mackay in an account of the court of St. Ger¬ 
main’s. He owns he was sometimes attacked by the 
priests, but with much good manners and civility. Mr. 
Wood says, tliat during his retirement, he was^ on tbe 


• Bios. Brit.-.-Clarcn<}oa's History. 
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death of Dr. llamplugb, nominated to the see of York, by 
king James 11. though never consecrated; but this seems 
tery doubtful. In April 1695 he came incognito into Eng- 
^nd; but soon returned. For some time before his death 
he enjoyed but a very indifferent state of health, having 
been much troubled with a sciatica, and other infirmities. 
He died at Paris, after a series of many sufferings, on 
April 7, 1703, N. S. and was buried at the^ lower end of 
the Holy Innocents’ church in that city. Lord Lansdowne 
in a letter to a nephew of his, who was going to enter into 
^oiy orders, says of him, “ You had an uncle whose me¬ 
mory I shall ever revere,; make him your example. Sanc¬ 
tity sate so easy, so unafiected, and so graceful upon him, 
that in him we beheld the very beauty of holiness. He 
was as cheerful, as familiar^ as condescending in his con¬ 
versation, ^s he was strict,;regular, and exemplary in his 
piety; as well bred and accomplished as a courtier, and 
as reverend and venerable as an apostle.- He was indeed 
apostolical in every tiling; for he abandoned all to follow 
his Lord and Master.”* Th^re seems little reason to doubt 
this character, as far as it respects Dr. Greenville’s private 
character, but in bigotry for'restoration of James 11. he 
probably excelled all his >eentempt>raries, and from some 
correspondence Wtely published in the Life of Dr. Comber, 
his successor in the”deanery of Durham, there is reason to 
doubt whether in his latter days his mind was not unsound. 

He published, l. “The Complete Conformist, or sea¬ 
sonable advice concerning strict conformity and frequent 
celebration of the Holy Communion,” preached on the 7th 
of January, being the first Sunday after the Epiphany, 
1682, in the cathedral church of Durham, on John i. 29, 
Lond. 1684, 4to. To which is added “ Advice; or a letter 
written to the clergy of the archtloaconry of Durham,” to 
the same purpose. 2. “ A Sermon |ireat;hbd in the cathe¬ 
dral church of Durham, upon the revival of the ancient 
and laudable practice of that and some other cathedrals, in 
having sermons on Wednesdays and Fridays during Advent 
and Lent,” on Rom. xiii. 11, Lond. 1686, 4to. 3. “Coun¬ 
sels and Directions divine and moral: in plain and familiar 
letters of advice to a young gentleman his nephew, soon 
after his admission into a college in Oxford,” Lond. 1685, 
Svo. Besides these pieces which we have just mentioned, 
our author, immediately after bis retiring into France, pub¬ 
lished some small tracts at Rouen, which are very scarce; 
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Mid not very correctly printed; and perhaps it is remark* 
able that such an unusual favour should be permitted in-a 
pbpisli country to a dignified clergyman of the church df 
England. The titles of the pieces printed at Rouen are, 
viz, 4i “The resigned and resolved Christian and faithful! 
and undaunted loyalist: in two plaine farewell sermons, 
and a loyal farewell visitation speefch. Both delivered 
amidst thfe lamentable confusions occasioned by the late 
foreign invasion and home-defection of his majestie’s sub- 
jfects in England. By Denis Granville, D. D. deane an^ 
archdeacon of Durham, now in exile, cliaplaine in ordinary 
to his majestie....VVhereunto are ^ddetl certaine Letters to 
his relations and friends in England,, shewing the reasons 
and manner of his withdrawing out of the kingdom.” “ A 
Lettter to his brother the earl of Bathe.” “ A Letter to 
his bishop the bishop of Durham.” “ A Letter to his bre¬ 
thren the prebendarie “ A Letter to the clergy of his 
archdeaconry.” “ A Letter to his curates, at Easington 
and Sedgefield,” printed at Rouen, 1689. 5. “ The 

chiefest matters contained in sundry Discourses made to 
the clergy of the archdeaconry of Durham, since his ma¬ 
jestie’s coming to the crown. Sutmned up and seasonably 
brought again to their view iri a loyal farewell visitation 
speech on the I3th of November last, 88, being ten daj’s 
after the landing of the-prince of Orange.” This is dated 
from his study at Rouen Nov 15, 1689, With a preface 
to the reader and an advertisement. 6. “ A copy of a 
paper penned at Durham, bv the author, Aug. 27, 1688, 
by way of reflection on the then dismal prognostics of the 
time.” 7. “ Directions which Dr. Granville, archdeacon 
of Durham, rector of Sedgefield and Easington, enjoins to 
be observed by the curates of those his parishes, given 
them in charge at Easter-visitation held at Sedgefield, ia 
the year 1669.”* 

GREGORY, surnamed the Great, was horn of a pa¬ 
trician family, equally conspicuous for its virtue and nobi¬ 
lity at Rome, where his father Gordian was a senator, and 
extremely rich j and, marrying a lady of distinction, called 
Sylvia, had by her this son, about the year 544. From 
his earliest years he discovered genius and judgment; and, 
applying himself particularly to the apophthegms of th« 

* Q*". Piet.—Bivg* Brit.—Ath. Ox. vol. II.—Hutchinson’s Darhnm, vol. IL 
ps 167.—Comber’s Life of ConUtcr, pp. 139, 309. 
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ancients, he fixed every thing worth notice in his memory, 
where it was fiiitbfully preserved as in a store>hou$e; he 
also improved himself by the conversation of old men, in 
which he took great delight. By these methods he'made 
a great progress in the sclhnce|, and there was not a man 
in-Rome, who surpassed him in grammar, logic, and rhe¬ 
toric; nor can it be doubted but he had early instructions 
in the civil law, in^which his letters prove him to have 
been well versed : he was nevertheless entirely ignorant of 
the Greek language^ These accomplishments in a young 
nobleman procured him senatorial dignities, which he filled 
with great reputation; and he was afterwards appointed 
pnefect of the city by the.^emperor Justin the Younger; 
but,, being much inclined to'* a monastic life, he quitted 
that post, and retired to the mbfiastery of St. Andrew, 
which he himself had founded at Rome in his father’s 
house,’and put it under the government of an abbot, called 
Valentius. Besides this, he Tomftled-six other convents in 
Sicily; and, selling all the rest of his possessions, he gave 
the purchase-money the poor. ' 

He had not,. ho*ever, enjoyed his solitude in St. An- ' 
drew’s long, when he was' rcmO\ied from it by pope Pela- 
gius II. who madebim bis seventh deacon, and sent him as - 
his nuncio to the einpefdtf ^Tfherius a.t Constantinople, to 
demand succours against the Lombards.^ ' The pope, it is 
said, could not have chosen a man better qualified than Gre¬ 
gory for so delicate a iiegociation ; but’,.thfe‘,particulars of 
it are unknown. Meanwhile, he was not wanting in exert- 
ii^ his zeal for religion. While he was in this metropolis, 
he opposed Eutychius the patriarch, who had advanced an 
opinion bordering on Origenisiii, and maintained, that 
after tiic resurrection the body is not palpable, but more 
subtile titan air. In executing the business yf bis embassy, 
be contracted a friendship with some great men, and so 
gained the esteem of the whole court, by tlie"sweetness of 
bis behaviour, that the emperor Maurice chose him for a 
godfather to one of his sons, born in the year SS3. Soon 
after this he was recalled to Rome, and made secretary to . 
the pope; but, after some time, obtained leave to retire 
again into his monastery, of which he bad been chosen 
abbot. 

Here he had indulged himself with the hopes of gratify¬ 
ing his wish, in the enjoyment of a solitary and unruffled ■ 
lile, when Pelagius II. dying Feb. 8, 590, he was elected 
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pope by tbe clergy, the senate, and the people of Rdme; 
to whom he had become dear by his charity to the poor, 
whom the overflowing of the Tiber, and a violent plague, 
had left perishing with hunger. This promotion was so 
disagreeable to him, that he employed all possible methods 
to avoid it; he wrote a pressing letter to the emperor, 
conjuring him not to confirm his election, and to give 
orders for the choice of a person who'had greater capa¬ 
city, more vigour, and better health than he conid boast; 
and bearing bis letter was intercepted by tbe governor of 
Rome, and that his election would be confirmed by the 
imperial court, he fled, and hid himself in the most solitary 
part of a forest, in a cave; firmly resolved to spend his 
days there, till another pope should be elected : and, the 
people despairing to find him,- a new election ensued. In 
this case, the Roman clergy, always fond of miracles, tell 
us that Gregory would never accept the papal chair, till be 
had manifestly found, by some celestial signs, that God called 
him to it. It is pretended, that a dove flying before those 
who sought for him, shewed them the way they were to go; 
or that a miraculous lights appearing on a pillar of fire 
over his cavern, pointed out to .them the place of his re¬ 
treat. 

However that be, it is alrpost as certain that his reluct¬ 
ance was sincere*, as-jhat he at length accepted the dig¬ 
nity, and was enthroned pope, Sept. 3, 490. And it ap¬ 
peared by his conduct, that they could not have elected a 
person more worthy of this exalted station ; for, ‘besides 
his great learning, and the pains he took to instruct the 
church, both by preaching and writing, he had a very 
happy talent to win over princes, in favour of the tempo¬ 
ral as well as spiritual interests of religion. It would be 
tedious to run over all the particulars of his conduct on 
these occasions; and his converting the English to Chris¬ 
tianity, a remarkable fact in our history, is on that account 
geutjrally known f. In this attempt Gregory owetl his 

* His famous pastoral is alledged appellation, “ Your Beatitude, 

•n the side of his sincerity. Gregory which had been given to liis predeces. 
wrote it in answer to Johp, bishop of sors. 

Ravenna, who had given him a friendly f He first set out on his piissioa 
reproof for hiding himself, in order to himself, while he was a monk only, 
avoid the pontificate. Thia conduct is and was advanced three days’ Journey, 
ascribed, and not undeservedly, to his when Pelagius, then pope, reculM 
hoipnity i and, after his promotion, he him to Rome at the instigation of the 
gafe another evidence of his sincerity, people, who even clamorously pressed 
in mstantly declaring bis dislike of the him to it. 
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succe$s to the assistance of queen Ethelbnrga, who not 
only proinpted the king Etbeibert her consort, to treat the 
pope's missionaries kindly, but also to become himself a 
ponvert. 

The new pope, according to custom, held a synod at 
Rome the same year,*591; whence he sent letters to the 
four patriarchs of the East, with a confession of bis faith, 
declaring his reveffence to the four general councils, and 
the filth too, as well as the four gospels. In this modesty 
he was not followed by bis successors; and he even ex¬ 
ceeded some of bis predecessors in that and other virtues, 
which for many ages past have not approached the chair 
of St. Peter. As he had governed bis monastery with a 
severity unparalleled in those times; so now he was parti¬ 
cularly careful to regulate his house and person according 
to St. Paul’s directions to Timothy. Even in performing 
divine worship, he used ornaments of but a moderate 
price, and his common garments were still more simple. 
Nothing was more decent than the furniture of bis house, 
and he retained none but clerks and religious in his service. 
By this means his palace became a kind of monastery, in 
which there were no useless people; every thing in his 
bouse had the appfearance of an angelic life, and his cha¬ 
rity surpassed all description.,. He employed the revenues 
of the church entirely for the relief of the poor; he was 
a constant and indefatigable preacher, and devoted all his 
taleuts for the instruction of his flock. 

In tile mean time, he extended his care to the other 
churches under his pontifical jurisdiction, and especially 
those of Sicily, for whom he had a particular respect; he 
put an end to the schism in the church of Iberia the same 
year: this was effected by tbe gentle methods of persua¬ 
sion, to which, however, he had not recourse till after lie 
bad been hindered from using violence. Upon this ac¬ 
count he is censured as an intolerant; and it U certain his 
maxims on that head were a little inconsistent. He did 
not, for instance, approve of forcing the Jews to receive 
baptism, and yet he approved of compelling heretics to 
return to the church. In some of his^ letters too he ex¬ 
claims against violence in the method of making converts, 
yet at tbe same time was for laying heavier taxes on such 
aa would not be converted by persuasive means , and in 
the year 593, he sent a nuncio to Constantinople, and 
wrote a letter the same year to the emperor Maurice, de- 
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daring his hunaiUiy and submission to that sovereign ; he 
also shewed the same respect to the kings of Italy, though 
they were heretics. 

'I'lie same year he composed his “ Dialogues,” a work 
611ed with fabulous miracles and incredible stories; the 
style is also low, and the narration coarse ; yet they ivcre 
received with astonishing applause; and Theodilinda, 
(juecn of the Lombards, having converted her husband to 
the catholic faith, the pope rejoiced at it, and sent his 
“ Dialogues,” composed the following year, to that prin¬ 
cess. She is thought to have made use of his book at this 
tune fur the conversion of that people, who were easily 
influenced by such compositions. For the same reason 
pope Zachary, about 15U year.s after, translated it into 
Greek for the use of those people, who were so delighted 
with it, that they gave St. Gregory the surname of Dia- 
logist. Still these dialogues being the composition of 
Gregory is a point now thought very doubtful. In the 
year 5114, be excommunicated and suspended the bishop 
of Salonu, the metropolis of Dalmatia, who, however, paid 
no regard to the exercise of his power in these censures. 
The same year he laboured to convert the infidels in Sar¬ 
dinia by gentle methods, according to his .system : which 
was, to punish heretics, especially at their iirst rise, as 
rebels and traitors, but to compel infidels only indirectly ; 
that is, treating the obstinate with some rigour, and per¬ 
suading them as much by promises, threats, and gentle 
severities, as by argument and reason. This was the dis¬ 
tinction he made in treating with the Manichees and pagans. 

In the year SyS, he refused to send the empress Con- 
stautia any relics of St. Paul, which she had requested, 
desiring to look at the body of that apostle. On this oc¬ 
casion he relates several miraculous punishments for such 
a rash attempt, all as simply devised as those in his “ Dia¬ 
logues.” The same year he warmly opposed John pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople, for assuming the title of (ecume¬ 
nical or universal, which he himself disclaimed, as having 
no right to reduce the other bishops to be his substitutes; 
und afterwards forbad his nuncio there to communicate 
with that patriarch, till he should renounce the title. His 
humility, however, did not keep him from resenting an 
aifront put upon his understanding, as he thought, by the 
emperor^ for proposing terms of peace to the Lombards, 
who besieged Rome this yeafthe sa‘U.e year he executed 
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tbe famous mission into England ; and as Brunehaut, queen 
of FraS)ce> had been very serviceable in it, he wrote a 
letter of thanks to her pn The occasion. The princess is 
represented as a profligate woman, but very liberal to the 
ecclesiastics; founding churches and convents, and even 
aueing to the pope for relics. This was a kind piety 
which particularly pleased Gregory} and accordingly, he 
wrote to tbe queen several letters, highly commending her 
conduct in that respect, and carried his complaisance so 
far as to declare the French (lappy above all other nations 
in having such a sovereign. In the year 598, at the re> 
quest of the'Christian, people at Caprita, a small island at 
the bottom of the gulph of Venice, he ordered another 
bishop to be ordained for that plape, in the room of the 
present prelate, w&o adhered to the Istrian schism. This 
was done contrary to tbe orders of tbe emperor Maurice, 
against taking any vjolent measures with schism'atics. 

In the year 599, he wrote a letter to Serenus bishop of 
Marseilles, commending his zeal in breaking some images 
which the people bad been observed to worship, and throw-, 
ing them out of the church; and the same yeac a circular 
letter to the principal bishops of Gaul, condemning simo> 
niacal ordinations, and the promotions of laymen to 
bishoprics: he likewise forbad clerks in holy orders to live 
with women, except sam as are allowed by the canons; 
and recommended the frequent holding assemblies to re¬ 
gulate the aflairs of tbe church. The same year be re- 
liised, on account of some foreseen opposition, to take 
cognizance of a crime alleged against the primate of By- 
zacena, a province in Africa. About the same time he 
wrote an important letter to the bishop of Syracuse, con¬ 
cerning ceremonies, in which he says, “ That the church 
of Rome followed that of Constantinople, in the use of 
ceremonies; and declares that see to be undoubtedly sub¬ 
ject to Rome, as was constantly testified by tbe emperor 
and the bishop of that city.” He had already this year 
reformed the office of the church, which is one of the most 
remarkable actions of his pontificate. In this reform, as it 
is called, he introduced several new customs and supersti¬ 
tions; amongst the rest, purgatory. He ordered pagan 
temples to be consecrated by sprinkling holy water, and 
an annual feast to be kept, since called wakes in jgngland, 
on that day; with the view of gaining tbe pagans in Eng¬ 
land to the church-service. Besides other less important 
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fteremonie!^, added to the pubKc forms of pwyer, he mad* 
it his chief care to reform the jualmody, of which he wav 
excessively fond. Of this kin« he composed the. ** Aoin- 
phone*,*’ and such tunes as best suited the psahns^ the 
hymns, the prayers,' the verses, .the eantioles, the lessons^ 
the epis^es and gospels^ the prefaces,, and the Lord’s 
prayer. He likewise insUtuted an academy of chanters for 
all the clerks, as far As the deacons exclusively : he gaw» 
them lessons Umself, and the bed, in wHieh- he contioued 
to chant amidst his last illness, was preserved with great 


* It is tS this pope that ve owe the 
invention, osetl to this day, of express¬ 
ing musical sounds by the seven first 
letters of the alphabet. -ladced the 
(ireeks made use of the letters of their 
al|>babet to the like purpose : hut in 
their scale they wanted more'signs, or 
marks, than thAe were letters,~which 
were supplied out of the same alpha¬ 
bet, by making the same l/-Uer express 
difierent notes, as it was plaudd upright, 
or rereiaed, or otherwise put out ot the. 
common posiliph; also making them 
im^erfeet by cutting uff something, or 
by doubling some strokes. For exam¬ 
ple, the letter Pi expresses difTerent 
notes in all these positions and forms, 
II n C C n n &c. They who are 
skilled in music, need not be told what 
a task the scholar had in this method . 
to learn. In Uoetliius’s time the Ro¬ 
mans eased themselves 'of thiil difli- 
oiitty as unnecessary, by m'aking use 
only of the first ]5 letters of theU' al¬ 
phabet. But afterwards, .Ibis pope, . 
considering that tiie octavo was* the 
same in elfecl wiih the first iiate, and 
tliat the order of dograeS was the same 
in the upper and lower ootave of the 
diagram, Hitrodured the use of seven 
letters, which were repeated in a dilfe- 
rent uliaracter. Malcolm on Musie, 
chap, xiv. § 4. l)r. Burney says on 
this subject, “ Ecclesiaetioal writers 
seem nnaiiimons iti allowing that it was 
the learned and active pope Gregory 
the Great, who collequtd the musical 
firagmeats of such ancient hymns and 
psalms as the first fathers of the diurch 
had approved, and recommended tv 
the primitive Christians; anil that be 
selected, methodixed, and arranged 
them in the nrder which was long con¬ 
tinued at Rome, and soon adopted by 
the chief pan of the western church. 
Tbg anonymous anther of his life, 

VoL. XVI. 


published by Canisiiis, speaks of thie 
transaction in tbc following words: 

'* This pontiff composed, arranged, 
end eon'siituted the Aaliphanaiium and 
ebants used in the morning and even¬ 
ing service.’' Fleitry^, in' hfa Hist, 
Eccl. tom. Vlt, p. I'dU, gives a ciroum- 
stantial account of the Scola Cunlorutn, 
inathuted by St. Gragory. It subifistw 
ed 300 years after the death of that 
pontiff, which happened in the year 
604, as wo are infhrmed by .Iblm I>ia- 
cqnos, author of bis life. TwO' eoU 
leges wery appropriated (o these stu> 
dies i one near the rhurch of St, Pe¬ 
ter, and one near tb-st of St, Juhrf IjS- 
terau; both of which'were endowed 
with lands, 

"^U has been imagined <haf St. Gre¬ 
gory wax rather a coippilur. than d 
composer of ecclesipstical chants, na 
music had ireen established in the 
church longbeihrejiis poctificotei and 
John IXaoonus, iii his file, (lib, ii' 
cap. 6.) calls jiis collecfien'* Antipho- 
n.trium Ceutonem,’ the ground-work 
'of which was the ancient Greek chant, 
upon the principles of whiclr it was 
formed. This is. the opinion of the 
abbd Lehceuf, (Traith Historique et 
Pratique anr le Chant Erclcaiastique, 
chap, ill.) and of mauy others. The 
derivatiou is respectable ; but if the 
Romans in the time of St. Ambrose 
had any music, it must have been 
composed ujion the Greek system: all 
the arts at Rome, during the time of. 
the emperors, were Greek, aud chiefiy . 
ouilivated by Greek artists; and we 
hear of no musical system in use 
among the Romans, or at least Dena< 
is meutioned by their writers on'the 
art, hut that of the Ureeks.” Bur¬ 
ney’s Hist, of Music, and Rees’s Cy- 
olopasdia, art. Oaacoar, 
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veneration in the palace of St. John Lateran for a long^ 
time, 'together with the whip with which he used to threa¬ 
ten the young clerks antPsinging boys, when they sang 
out of tune. He was so rigid in regard to the chastity of 
ecclesiastics, that he was unwilling to admit a man into the 
priesthood who was not strictly free from defilement by any 
commerce with women. I’he candidates for orders were 
according to his commands questioned particularly on that 
subject. Widowers were excepted, if they had observed 
a state of continency for some considerable time. 

At this time, as well..as the next year 600, he was con¬ 
fined to his bed by the gout in his feet, which lasted for 
three years; yet he celebrated mass on holidays, al¬ 
though with much pain. This brought on a painful burn¬ 
ing heat all over his body, which tormented him iti the year 
601. His behaviour in this sickness was very exemplary. 
It made him feel for others, whom be compassionated, ex¬ 
horting them to make the right use of their infirmities, 
both by advancing in virtue and forsaking vice. He wa.s 
always extremely watchful over liis Hock, and careful to 
preserve discipline ; and while he allowed that the misfor¬ 
tunes of the times obliged the bishops to interfere in 
worldly matters, as he himself did, he constantly exhorted 
them not to be too intent on them. This year he held a 
council at Rome, which made the monks quite independent 
by the dangerous privileges which he granted them. Gre¬ 
gory forbad the bishops to diminish in any shape the goods, 
lands, and revenues, or titles of monasteries, and took from 
them the jurisdiction they ought naturally to have over the 
converts in their dioceses. But many of his letters shew, 
4hat though he favoured the monks in some respects, he 
nevertheless knew how to subject them to all the severity 
of their rules. The same year he executed a second mis¬ 
sion into England, and, in answer to the bishop of Iberia, 
declared the validity of baptism by the Nestorians, as 
being performed in the name of the Trinitj’. 

The dispute about the title of Universal Bishop and the 
equality of the two sons of Rome and Constantinople stilt 
subsisting, and the emperor Maurice having declared for 
the latter, onr pope saw the murder of him and bis family 
without any concern by Phocas. This usurper having sent 
his picture to Rome in the year 603, Gregory received u 
with great respect, and placed it with that of the empress 
his consort (Leontia) in the oratory of St. Cscsarius in the 
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palacd; and soon after congratulated Phocas’s accession to 
the throne. There are still extant, written upon this oc¬ 
casion, by the holy pontifij three letters, wherein he ex¬ 
presses his joy, and returns thanks to God, for that exe¬ 
crable parricide’s accession to tl»e crown, as the greatest 
blessing that could befall tlie empire ; and he praises God, 
that, after sufl’uiing under a heavy galling yoke, his sub¬ 
jects begin once more to enjoy the sweets of liberty nnt'er 
his empire : llatteries unwortiiy a man of honour, and es¬ 
pecially a pope ; and for which his historian, Maunbourg, 
condemns them. But Gregory thoiiglit himself in con¬ 
science obliged to assert the superiority of his see above 
that of Constantinople, and be exerted himself mneli to 
secure it. In general he bad tlie pre eminence of the 
holy see much at heart 5 accortlingly this same year, one 
Btephen, a Spanish bishop, having complained to him of 
an unjust deprivation of his bishopric, the pope sent a 
delegate to judge the matter upon the spot, giving him a 
memorial of his instructions, in which among otlier particu¬ 
lars he orders thus: “ If it be said, that bishop Stephen 
had neither metropolitan nor patriarch, j’oii must answer, 
that he ought to be tried, as he requested, by the holy see, 
which is the chief of all churches.” It was in the same 
spirit of preserving the dignity of his pontificate, that he 
resolved to repair the celebrated churches of 8 t. Peter and 
St. Paul; with which view, he gave orders this year to the 
subdeacon Sabinian (afterwards his successor in the pope-, 
doiii), to fell all the timber necessary for that purpose in 
the country of tlie Brutii, and send it to Rome: he wrote 
several other letters on this occasion, which are striking 
proofs of his zeal for carrying on the repairs of old churches, 
although he built no now ones. 

But while he was thus intent iu correcting the mischiefs 
of the late war, he saw it break out again in Italy, and still 
to the disadvantage of the 'empire, the affairs of which 
were in a critical situation, not only in the provinces of the 
west, but every where else. Gregory was much afflicted 
with the calamities of this last war, and at the same time 
bis illness increased. The Lombards made a truce in No¬ 
vember 603, which was to continue in force till April 605. 
Some time after, the pope received letters from queen 
Theodiiiuda, with the new's of the birth and baptism of her 
sou Adoaldus. She sent him also some writings of the 
abbot Secundinus upon the fifth council, and desired him 
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to answer them. Gregory “ congratulates her on having 
caused the young princ^, destined to reign over the Lom¬ 
bards, to be baptised in the catholic church.” And as to 
Secundiiins, he excuses himself on account of his illness: 
I am afflicted with the gout,” says he, “ to such a de* 

f ree, that I am not able even to 'speak, as your envoys 
now; they foimd me ill when they arrived here, and left 
me in great danger when they departed. If God restores 
my health, I will return an exact answer to all that the 
abbot Secundinus has written to me. In the mean time, I 
. send you the council held under the emperor Justinian, 
that by reading it he may see the falsity of all that he has 
heard against th/^ holy see and the catholic church. God 
forbid that we should receive the opinions of any heretic, 
or depart in any respect from the letter of St. Leo, and 
the four councilshe adds, “ I send to the prince Ado- 
aldus, your son, a cross,-and a book of the gospel in a Per¬ 
sian box; and to your daughter three.rings, desiring you 
to give them these things with your own hand, to enhance 
the value of the present I likewise beg of you, to return 
my thanks to the king, your consort, for the peace he made 
for us, and engage him to maintain it, as you have already 
done.” 

This letter, written in January 604, is the last of Gre¬ 
gory’s that has any date to it; he died the 12th of Marcli 
following, worn out with violent and almost incessant ill- 
jiess. His remains were interred in a private manner, near 
the old sacristy of St. Peter’s church, at the end of the 
great portico, it) tlie same place with those of some pro - 
ceding popes. It is thought he was not above sixty years 
of age. We shall only add one particular relating to our 
own countiy'. Augustin the missionary having followed 
the rule approved by former popes of dividing the revenues 
of all the English churches into four parts, the first for the 
bishop, the second for the clergy, the third for the poor, 
and the fourth for repairing tlie church ; this division was 
confirmed by Gregory, wiio directed farther, that tiie 
bishop’s share should be not only for himself, but likewise 
for all his necessary attendants, and to keep up hospitality. 

It remhins to be observed, in justice to this pope, that 
the charge of his causing the noble monuments of the an¬ 
cient splendour of the Romans to be destroyed, in order to 
prevent those who went to Rome from paying more atten¬ 
tion to the triumphal arches, &e. than to things sacred, is 
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rajected by Platina as a calumny. Nor is the story, though 
credited by several learned authors, particularly by Brucker, 
of his reducing to ashes the Palatine library founded by Au¬ 
gustus, and the burning an infinite number of pagan books, 
particularly Livy, absolutely certain. However, it is un¬ 
deniable, he had a great aversion to all such books, which 
he carried to that excess, that he flew^ in a violent passion 
with Didier, archbishop of Venice, fur no other reason 
than because he sufiered grammar to be taught in his dio¬ 
cese. In this he followed the apostolical constitutions: 
the compiler whereof seems also to have copied from Gre¬ 
gory Nazianzen, who thought reading pagan books would 
turn the minds of youth in favour of their idolatry; and w» 
have seen more recently the same practice zealously de¬ 
fended, and upon the same principle too, by Mr. Tiileniont. 
Yet Julian the apostate is charged with using the same 
prohibition, as a good device to efiect the ruin of Chris¬ 
tianity, by rendering the professors contemptible on ac¬ 
count of their ignorance. Du'pin says, that his genius was 
well suited to morality, and he had acquired an inexhaus¬ 
tible fund of spiritual ideas, which he expressed nobly 
enough, generally in periods, rather than sentences: his 
composition was laboured, and his language inaccurate, but 
easy, well connected, and always equally supported. He 
left more writings behind him than any other pope from 
the foundation of the see of Rome to the present period. 
These consist of twelve books of “ Letters,” amounting to 
upwards of eight hundred in number. “ A comment on 
the book of Job,” generally known by the name of “ Gre¬ 
gory’s Morals on Job.” “ A Pastoral,” or a treatise on 
the duties of a pastor. This work was hgld in such vene¬ 
ration by the Gallican church, that all the bishops were 
obliged, by the canons of that church, to be thoroughly 
acquainted with it, and punctually to observe the rules 
contained in it. He was author also of “ Homilies” on the 
prophet Ezekiel; and on the gospels, and of four books 
of “ Dialogues.” His works have been printed over and 
ever again, in almost all forms, and at a number of diffe¬ 
rent places on the continent, as Lyons, Paris, Rouen, Basil, 
Antwerp, Venice, and Rome. The best edition is that of 
Paris, in 1705, in 4 vols. folio.* 

> Gen. Diet.—Bower’s Hist, of the Popes.—Cave, rol. L-wDufiSt—Milner's 
Ckurck History, in which his works nr* analysed. 
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GREGORY XIII. the principal event in whose life is 
the reformation he introduced in the Roman calendar, was 
born at Bologna in 1502, Hi.s name before his promotion 
was ‘Hugh Buoncompagno. He was brought up to the 
study of the civil and canon law, which he taught in his 
native city with uncommon reputation. He was afterwards 
appointed judge of the court of commerce at Bologna, 
From this city he removed to Rome, where, after various 
preferments, he was on the death of Pius V. in 1572, una¬ 
nimously elected his successor, and at his consecration he 
took the name of Gregory XIII, His reformation of the 
calendar, was according to a method suggested by Lewis 
Lilio, a Calabrian astronomer, which after his death was 
presented to the pope by his brother. This method, which 
was immediately adopted in all catholic countries, but was 
rejected by the protestants and by the Greeks, was intended 
to reform the old or Julian year, established by Julius 
Caesar, which consisted of 365 days 6 hours, or 365 days 
and a quarter, that is three years of 365 days each, and 
the fourth year of 366 days. But as the mean tropical 
year consists only of 365 days 5 hours 48 minnte.s 57 se- 
iconds, the former lost 11 minutes 3 seconds every year, 
which in the time of pope Gregory had amounted to 10 
days, and who, by adding these 10 days, brought the ac¬ 
count of time to its proper day again, and at the same time 
appointed that every century after, a day more should be 
added, thereby making the years of the complete centu¬ 
ries, viz. 1600, 1700, 1800, &c. to be common years of 
365 days each, instead of leap-years of 366 days, which 
makes the mean Gregorian year equal to 365 days 5 hours 
45 minutes 36 seconds. This computation was not intro¬ 
duced into the account of time in England, till 1752, when 
the Julian account had lost 11 days, and therefore the 3d 
of September, was in that year by act of parliament ac¬ 
counted the 14th, thereby restoring the 11 days which had 
thus been omitted. 

In 1584 Gregory incurred the suspicion, although some 
think without foundation, of having encouraged the assas¬ 
sination of Elizabeth queen of England, by Parr, an Eng¬ 
lish catholic, who was detected in a conspiracy against the 
queen’s life. This pope contributed greatly to correct and 
amend Gratian’s decretals, which he enriched with learned 
potes. He died*of a ^uinsey, in the eighty-fourth year <i( 
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kis age, and the l4thof his pontificate, in 1586, Several 
of bis “ l^etters,” “ Harauglues,”&c. are said to be in ex¬ 
istence.* 

GRKGORY (Nazianze:j), was born jV.D. 324, at Azi- 
anzuin, an obscure village belonging to Nazianzum, a 
town of cite second Cappadocia, situated in a poor, barren, 
and unhealthy country. His parents wei^e persons of rank, 
and no less eminent for their virtues: his father, whose 
name was also Gregory, had been educated in a religion 
called Hypsistarianism *, to which, being the religion of his 
ancestors, be was a bigot in his younger years j and the 
deserting it not only lost him the kindness of his friends, 
but estranged him from his motlier, and deprived liim of 
bis estate. This, however, he bore with great chearful- 
ness for the sake of Chiisiianity, to which ho was converted 
b^' his wife, though not without the help of an cmphatical 
dream; he was afterwards made bishop of Nazianzum, 
being the second who sat in that chair, where he behaved 
with great prudence and diligence. Nor was our author’s 
mother less eminent; descended of a pious family, she 
was herself, for piety, so much the wonder of her age, that 
this son was said to have been the pure effect of her 
prayers, and of a vow to devote him to God, after the ex¬ 
ample of Hunnali: and upon his birth she was careful to 
perform her vow. 

Thus advantageously born, he proved a child of preg¬ 
nant parts; by wbi.-ti, and the advantage of a domestic 
institution under ins parents, he soon uutstript his contem¬ 
poraries in learning. Nature had formed him of a grave 
and serious temper, so that his studios were nut obstructed 
by the litile sports and pleasures of youth. After some 
time, he tiavelled abroad for bis fartiicr improvement; in 
which rout, the first step he took was to Cmsarea, and having 
rifled the learning of that university, he travelled toCa'sarca 
i’hilippi in Palestine, where some of the most celebrated 
masters of that age resided, 'and where Eusebius then sat 
bishop. Here lie studied under the famous orator Thespa- 
sias, and liad among other fellow-pupils, Euzoius, afterwards 

• This was a kind of Samaritan abstinsnee from somr- kind of meats, 
mixture, made of Judaism and Pagan* but disowned circumcision. They 
ism, or rather some select riles ot each, pretended tu worship no uthcr deny 
Wiili the Gentiles, they tfid honour to but the almighty, supreme, and most 
fire and burning lights, but rejeeted high God; whence they assumed 
ulids and sacrifices; with the Jews, their characleriKic above-mentioned, 
till y ottaerved the sabbath, and a strict c4>i<‘li>r, signifying The Most Higb> 

> Muren.-wSupiu.—Buver. 
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the Arian 'bishop of that place. He applied himself par¬ 
ticularly to rhetoric, nrinding the elegance, not the vanity 
and affectation, which then too much disgraced that pro¬ 
fession. Hence he removed to Alexandria, whose schools 
were famous next to those of Athens, which he designed 
for his last stage ; and therefore went aboard a ship be¬ 
longing to AEgina, an Island not far front Athens, the ma¬ 
riners of which were his familiar acquaintance; but it being 
about the middle of November, a season for rough weather, 
they were taken with a storm in the road near Cyprus; and 
the case was become desperate, when suddenly the tem¬ 
pest, it was affirmed, ceased by the prayers of Gregory. 
Thus miraculously preserved, be arrived safe at Athens, 
where he was joyfully entertained, his great abilities ren¬ 
dering him the admiration both of the scholars and profes¬ 
sors. Here he commenced a friendship with St. Basil, the 
great companion of his life; here too be became acquainted 
•with Julian, afterwards 'emperor and apostate, an event 
which he remarkably foretold, although at that time Ju¬ 
lian had given no ground for suspicion. 

After the departure of bis friend, Nazianzen was pre¬ 
vailed upon by the students to undertake the professor’s 
place pf rhetoric, and he sat in that chair with great ap¬ 
plause for a little while ; but being now thirty years of age, 
and much solicited by his parents to return home, he com¬ 
plied, taking his journey by land to Constantinople. Here 
he met his brother Caesarius, just then arrived 1mm Alex¬ 
andria, so accomplished in all the polite learning of that 
age, and especially in physic, which he bad made his par- 
ticular.fitudy, that be had not been there long before be 
bad public honours decreed him, matches proposed iront 
noble families, the dignjty of a senator offered him, and a 
committee appointed to wait upon the emperor, to iiuraat 
him, that though the city at that time wanted no learned 
men in any faculty, yet this might be added to all its other 
glory, to nave Csesarius fqr its physician and inhabitant. 
But Nazianzen’s influence prevailed against all these 
temptatioits ; and the two brothers rpturned hopie together, 
to the great joy of their aged parents. 

Nazianzen now thought it time to fulfil a vow which he 
had made during the storm above-mentioned, to conse- 
prate himself to God by baptism. Afterwards he was or¬ 
dained a presbyter by his father, who soon had occasion 
to avail Ifimself of bis assistance^ Gregory, the father, 
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»inong seT(>ral of the eastern bishops, had received a creed 
composed by a convention at Constantinople, in the year 
^95, in which the word consubstantiai being laid aside, 
that article was expressed thus : “ that the Son was in all 
things like the Father, according to the Scriptures.” In 
consequence, the monks of Cappadocia, in denying him 
communion, were followed by a great part of the people. 
Nazianzet), tlierefore, zealously endeavoured to make up 
this breaclu He first convinced his father of the error, 
which he found him as ready to recant, and give public 
satisfaction to tl^e people; then he dealt with the other 
party, whom he soon prevailed with to be reconciled; and, 
to bind all with a lasting cement, he made on this occasion 
his first oration, “ Concerning Peace.” 

Julian had now ascended the throne; and in order to 
suppress Chrisiianity, published a law, prohibiting Chris¬ 
tians not only to teaeli, but to be taught the hooks and 
learning of the Gentiles. The defeat of this design, next 
to tl)e two Apollinarii in Syria, was chiefly owing to Na- 
zianzen, who upon this occasion composed a considerable 
part of his poems, comprehending all sorts of divine, grave, 
and serious subjects, in all kinds of poetry; by which 
means the Christian youth of those times were completely 
furnished, and found no want of those heathen authors 
that were taken from them. 4 Julian afterwards coming to 
Caesarem in the road to his Persian expedition, one part 
of the 'Mcay was quartered at Nazianziim, where the com¬ 
mander peremptorily required the church (wliich the elder 
firegory had not long since built) to be delivered to him. 
But the old man stoutly opposed him, daily assembling the 
people to public prayors, who were so affected with the 
common cause, that the officer was forced to retire for his 
own safety. Julian being slain not long after, Nazianzen 
published two invective orations against him, which are at 
once remarkable proofs of his wit and eloquence, but which 
qualities were mixed with too much virulence and acri¬ 
mony. 

Having by Julian’s death obtained some respite from 
public concerns, he made a visit to his friend Basil, 
who was then in monastic solitude upon a mountain in 
PoQtns, whither he had often solicited Nazianzen’s com¬ 
pany. The latter was naturally inclined to such a course 
of life, and always looked upon his entering into orders as 
e kind of force and tyranny put upon him, which be could 
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hardly digest; yet he knew not how to desert his parents. 
.But bis brother Csesarius being now returned from court, 
where be had been for some years, with a purpose to 6x in 
liis possession at home, gave him an opportunity to in> 
dulge his inclination. He accordingly retired to his old 
companion, >with whom in his solitary recess he remained 
several years, passing the time in watching, fasting, and 
all the several acts of mortification. He was thus employed 
when the necessity of atfairs at home obliged him to quit 
his retirement. His father.laboured under the infirmities 
of age, and being no longer able to attend his charge, pre^ 
vailed with him to come home; he returned accordingly 
about Easter, and published a large apologetic in excuse 
of his flight, which had been much censured. He had 
not long entered upon his charge of assistant to his fatlier, 
when the family had the misfortune to lose his brother 
Caesarius, who departed this life October 11 , 358. Some 
time after, died of a malignant fever, his sister Gorgonia, 
whose funeral-sermon he preached; as lie did also that 
of liis father, the aged bishop of Nazianzum, who died not 
long after, near one hundred years old, having been forty- 
live years bishop of that place. In the conclusion of this 
latter oration he addressed himself to his mother Norma, 
to support her mind under so great a loss, consolations 
tvhich were proper and ses|||Niable: for she, being thus 
deprived of her affectionate partner, and being nearly of 
equal years to her husband, expired, as may probably be 
conjectured, soon after. 

By these breaches in the family, Nazianzen was suf- 
liciently weaned from the place of his nativity ; and, though 
he was not able to procure a successor to his father, he 
resolved to throw up his charge, and accordingly retired to 
Seleucia, famous for the temple of St. Thercla, the virgin- 
martyr; where, in a monastery of devout virgins dedicated 
to lliat saint, be continued a long time, and did not return 
till the death of St. Basil, whom he deeply regretted he 
could not attend at bis last hours, being himself confined 
by sickness. About this time he was summoned to a coun¬ 
cil at Antioch, holden anno 378, to consider the em¬ 
peror’s late edict for tolerating the catholics, in order to 
suppress Arianism ; and, being ordered by tbe council to 
fix himself for that purpose at Constantinople, he presently 
repaired thither. Here be found the catholic interest at 
the lowest ebb : tbe Arians, favoured by Valens, bad pos- 
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cessed themselves of all the churches, and proceeded to 
such extremities that scarcely any of the orthodox dared 
avow their faith. He first preached in his lodgings to 
those that repaired thither, and the congregation soon 
growing numerous, the house was immediately consecrated 
by Nazianzen, under the name of the church of Anastasia, 
or the resurrection ; because the catholic taith, which in 
that city had been hitherto oppressed, here seemed to 
have its resurrection. The opposition to his measures but 
increased his fame, together with the number of his au¬ 
ditors, and even drew admirers and followers from foreign 
parts ; among wlioiii St. Jeroin, lately ordained presbyter, 
came on purpose to put himself under bis tutelage and 
discipline; an honour in which Jerom glories on every oc¬ 
casion! As the catholics grew more considerable, they 
chose him for their bishop, and the choice was confirmed 
by Melctns of Antioch, and Peter who succeeded Athana¬ 
sius at Alexandria; but ho watf opposed by the Arians, 
who consecrating iMaxiriuis, a faiiions cynic philosopher 
and Cliristian, gave him a great deal of trouble. The 
Arian bishop, however, was at length forced to retire, and 
his stiffcssor Deinophilus was deposed by the emperor 
^I'lieoclosins, who directed an edict to tlie people of Con-- 
stantinople, February 27, 380, re-cstablisbiiig the ortho¬ 
dox faith ; and afterward Sibling thither in jter^on, he 
treated Nazianzen with all possible kindness and respect, 
and appointed a day for his instalment in the see. 

Blit this ceremony was deforreil for the present at his 
own request; and falling sick soon after, he was visited by 
crowds of his friends, who all departed w'lien they had 
made their compliments, except a j’oung man with a 
pale look, long hair, in squalid and tattered cloaths, who, 
standing at the bed’s feet, made all the dunih signs of 
the bitterest sorrow and lamentation. Nazianzen, start¬ 
ing, asked him, “ Who he was, whence he came, and 
what he wanted?” To which he returned no answer, 
but expressed so mucli the more passion and resent¬ 
ment, howling, wringing bis hands, and beating his breast 
in such a iminner that the bishop himself'was moved to 
tears. Being at length forced aside by one who stood 
by, he told the bishop, “ This, sir, is the assassin, whom 
some had suborned to murder j’ou ; but his conscience has 
molested him, and be is here come ingenuously to confess 
his fault, and to beg your pardon.” The bishop replied. 
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“ Friend, God Almighty be propitious to you, bis gracious 
preservation of me obliges me freely to forgive you ; the 
desperate attempt you designed has made you mine, nor 
do I require any other reparation, than that henceforth you 
desert your party, and sincerely give up yourself to God.” 

Theodosius being highly solicitous about the peace of the 
church, summoned a council to meet at Constantinople in 
May anno 382. This is called the second general council, 
in which the Nicene Creed was ratified; and, because the 
article concerning the Holy CThost was but barely men¬ 
tioned, which was become one of the principal contro¬ 
versies of the age, and for the dctenninaiion of which the 
council had been chiefly summoned, the fathers now drew 
up an explanatory creed, composed, as it is said, by Gre¬ 
gory of Nyssen, and is the same which in our liftirgy is 
called the Niccne Creed. The see of Constantinople was 
also now placed next in precedence to that of Home. Oujr 
author carried a great sway in that council, where all 
things went on smoothly, till at last they fell into distur¬ 
bances on the following occasion. 

There had been a schism for some time in the church of 
Antioch, occasioned b}' the ordination of two bishops to 
that see; and one of those, named Melitns, happening to 
die before the end of the council, Nazianzen proposed to 
continue the other, named Jkulinus, then grown old, for 
his life. But a strong partj^eing made for one Flavianus, 
presbyter of the church, these last carried it; and, not 
content with that, resolved to deprive their grand opposer 
of his seat at Constantinople. I'o prevent this he made a 
formal resignation to the emperor, and went to his paternal 
estate at Nazianzura, resolving never to episcopize any 
more; insomuch, that though, «tbis return, be found the 
see of Nazianzum still vacant, and over-run with the heresy 
of Apollinarius, yet he pertinaciously resisted all intreaties 
that were made to take that charge upon him. And, when 
he was summoned to the re-assembling of the council the 
following year, he refusefl to give his attendance, and even 
did not stick to censure all such meetings as factious, and 

f overned by pride and ambition. In the mean time, in 
efeiice of his conduct, he wrote letters to the Roman prae¬ 
torian priefect, and the consul; assuring them, that, though 
he had withdrawn himself from public affairs, it was not, as 
some imagined, from any discontent for the loss of the 
great place he had quitted; and that he would not abandon 
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the common interests of religion ; that his retirement was 
a matter of choice more than necessity, in which he took 
as great pleasure as a man that has been tossed in a long 
storm at sea does in a safe and quiet harbour. And, in¬ 
deed, being now freed from all external cares, he entirely 
gare himself up to solitude and contemplation, and the 
exercise of a strict and devout life. At vacant hours he 
refreshed the weariness of his old age with poetry, which 
he generally employed upon divine subjects, and serious 
reflections upon the former passages of his life; an ac¬ 
count of which he drew up in iambics, whence no incon¬ 
siderable part of bis memoir is derive<l. 'I'lnis be passed 
the remainder of his d.ays till his death in the year 339, 
He made a will, by which, except a few legacies to some 
relations, he bequeathed liis whole estate to the poor of 
the diocese of Nazianzum. Jn this spirit, during the three 
years that he enjoved the rich Inshopric of Constantinople, 
he never touched any part of the revenues, but gave it all 
to the poor, to whom he w’as extremely liberal. 

lie was oue of the ablest champions of the orthodox faith 
concerning the Trinity, whence he had the title given him 
of sSso'xoYe?, “The Divine,” by unanimous consent, iiis 
mural and religious qualities were attended with the natural 
graces of a sublime wit, siibj|p apprehension, clear judg- 
meiit, and easy and ready el®itiou, wliich were all set otF 
with as great a stock of human learning as the schools of 
the East, as Alexandria, or Athens itself, was able to afford. 
All these excellences arc seen in his works, of which we 
have the following character by Erasmus ; who, after hav¬ 
ing enriched the western church with many editions of the 
ancient fathers, confesses, that he was altogether discou¬ 
raged from attempting the translation of Nazianzen, by 
tlic acumen and smartness of his style, the grandeur and 
sublimity of his matter, and those somewhat obscure allu¬ 
sions that are frequently interspersed among his u ritings. 
Ifpoii the whole, Erasmus doubts not to affirm, that, as he 
lived in the most learned age of the cUurch, so be was the 
best scholar of that age. His works consist of sermons, 
letters, and poems, the latter evidently imbued with ge¬ 
nius, and have been printed in Greek and Latin, Paris, 
1G09 and 1611, 2 vols. fol. with notes by the learned abbot 
dc Bill!, who was also author of the Latin translation. This 
edition is more esteemed than the new one of 1630. There 
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are some poems by St. Gregory in “Toliii insignia 
rarii Ttalici,” Utrecht, 1696, 4to, never printed before. 

GREGORY (Nyssen), was the younger brother of St^ 
Basil, and had an equal care taken of his education, being 
brought up in all the polite and fashionable modes of learn¬ 
ing; but, applying himself particularly to rhetoric, he 
valued himself more upon being accounted an orator than 
a Christian. On the admonition of bis friend Gregory 
NaziauEen he quitted those studies; and, betaking him-' 
self to solitude and a monastic djscipline, he turned his 
attention wholly to the holy scriptures, and the contro¬ 
versies of the age ; so that he became as eminent in the 
knowledge of these as he had before been in the course of 
mure pleasant studies. Thus qualified for the highest dig¬ 
nity in the church, be was placed in the see of Nyssa, a 
city on the borders of Cappadocia. The exact time of his 
promotion is not known, though it is certain he was bishop 
in the year 371. He proved in this station a stout cham¬ 
pion for the Nicene faith, and so vigorously opposed tlie 
iirian party, that he was soon after banished by the em¬ 
peror Valcns ; and, in a synod held at Nyssa by the bishop 
of Pontus and Galatia, was deposed, and met with very 
hard usage. He was hurried from place to place, heavily 
fined, and exposed to the rage and petulance of the po¬ 
pulace, which fell heavier ^on him, as he was both un¬ 
used to trouble, and unapt to bear it. In this condition 
he remained for seven or eight years, during which, how¬ 
ever, he went about countermining the stratagems of the 
Arians, and strengthening those in the orthodox faith; and 
in the council of Antioch in the year 378, he was, among 
others, delegated to visit the eastern churches lately ha¬ 
rassed by the Arian persecution. 

He went not long after to Arabia; and, having dis¬ 
patched the affairs of the Arabian churches, he proceeded 
to Jerusalem, having engaged to confer with the bishops of 
those parts, and to assist in their reformation. Upon his 
arrival, finding the place overrun with vice, schism, and 
faction, some shunning his communion, and others setting 
up altars in opposition to him, he soon grew weary of it, 
and returned with a heavy heart to Antioch: and being on 
this occasion consulted afterwards, whether it was an es¬ 
sential part of religion to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem 

' Cavs.--Dupia,—Morehi^MUaer’s Cborcb Hist.—Sasii Onomaat, 
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(wbich, it seems, was the opinion of the monastic discipli¬ 
narians at that time), he declared himself freely in the ne¬ 
gative. After this, he was summoned to the great council 
at Constantinople, where he made no inconsiderable figure, 
his advice being chiefly relied on in the most important 
cases; and particularly the composition of the creed, called 
by us the Niccne creed, was committed to his care. He 
fomposcd a great many other pieces, commentaries on 
ditFerent parts of the scriptures ; sermons ; lives, and let¬ 
ters. There is a good edition of ins works by Fronton du 
Due, 1615, 2 vols. fol. and another of 1038, 3 vols. fol. 
more ample, hut not so correct. They are, however, in 
less estimation than the works of almost any of the fathers; 
He lived to a great age, and was alive when St. Jeruiu 
wrote his “ Catalogue oF Ecclesiastical Writers” in the year 
392 ; and two years after was present at the synod of Coti- 
stantinoplc, on adjusting the controversy between Agapins 
and Bagadius, as appears by the acts of that council. He 
died March 9, 396. He was a married man, and lived 
with his wife Theosebia, even after he was bishop. Gre¬ 
gory Nazianzeii, in a consolatory letter to his sister on her 
death, gives her extraordinary coinineiidations.* 

GUEGOllY (■rHEoi>oi!Us),siirndmc(l Thanmaturgus, was 
descended of parents eminent for their birth and fortune, 
at Neo-Cesarea, the metropolis of Cappadocia, where he 
was born. He was educated very carefully in the learning 
and religion of the Gentiles by liis father, who was a warm 
zealot; but, losing this jiarcnt at fourteen years of age, he, 
enlarging his inquiries, began by degrees to perceive the 
vanity of that religion in which he had been bred, and 
turned his inclinations to Christianity. Having laid the 
necessary ground-work of his education at home, and 
studied the law for some time, to which he had no great 
inclination, he resolved to accomplish himself by foreign 
travels, to which purpose he went first to Alexandria, then 
become famous by the Platonic school lately erected tliere. 
Departing from Alexandria, became back probably through 
Greece, and staid awhile at Athens; whence returning 
home, he applied himself to his old study of the law; but 
again growing weary of it, he turned to the more agreeable 
speculations of philosophy. 

The fame of Origen, who at that time had opened a 
1 C«ve’g Lives of the i^atbeis.—Milner's Church Hist.—Saxii Onomasticon, 
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•ehooi ftt Cesareai iii Palestine, and whose renown n« 
doubt was great at Alexandria, soon reached his ears. To 
that city therefore he betook himself, where meeting with 
Fertnilian, a Cappadocian gentleman, and,afterwards bishop 
of CsBsarea, in that C9untry, he commenced a friendship 
with him, there being an extraordinary sympathy and 
agreement in their tempers and studies ; and they jointly 
put themselves, together with his brother Athenodorus, 
under the tutorage of that celebrated master. Origen en¬ 
deavoured to settle him in the full belief of Christianity, 
of which he had some insight before, and to ground him in 
the knowledge of the holy scriptures, as the best system of 
true wisdom and philosophy. 

Neo-Caesarea was a large and populous place, but being 
miserably overgrown with superstition and idolatry, Chris¬ 
tianity had as yet scarce nipde its entrance there. How¬ 
ever, our young philosopher was appointed to be a guide 
of souls in the place of his nativity. Phaedinius, bishop of 
Amasia, a neighbouring city in that province, cast his eye 
upon him for that purpose; and it was thought his rela¬ 
tion to the place would more endear the employment to 
him. But, upon receiving the hr.st intimation of the de¬ 
sign, he shifted his quarters, and, as oft as sought for, fled 
from one desert to another; ^so that the bishop by all liis 
arts and industry could not obtain intelligence of him ■, he 
therefore constituted him bishop of the place in his ab¬ 
sence, and how averse soever he seemed to be before, he 
now accepted the charge, when perhaps he had a more 
formal and solemn consecration. The province he entered 
upon was difficult; the city and neighbourhood being 
wholly addicted to the worsliip of demons, and there not 
being above seventeen Christians in those parts, so that he 
must find a church before he could govern it. The coun¬ 
try was overrun with heresies; and himself, though ac¬ 
complished sufficiently in human learning, was altogether 
unexercised in theological studies and tlm mysteries of re¬ 
ligion. But here again he had immediate assistance from 
heaven; for, one night, as it is related by his biographer, 
Gregoiy of Nyssen, with the superstitious spirit then pre¬ 
valent, while he was musing upon these things, and dis¬ 
cussing matters of faith in bis own mind, he had a vision, 
in which St. John the evangelist and the blessed virgin ap¬ 
peared in the chamber where be was, and discoursed be¬ 
fore him concerning Uiose points. In consequence, after 
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their departure, he immediately penned that canon and 
rule of faith which they had declared. To this creed be 
always kept himself, and bequeathed it as an inestimable 
deposit to bis successors. The original, written with bis 
own hand, we are informed, was preserved in that church 
in his name. It is cited by Dr. Waterlsi^iid, as express and 
explicit respecting the doctrine of the Trinity. 'I'here can 
be no doubt of its authenticity, althoilgh the Sociniaiis 
have taken much pains to prove the contrary. 

Thus furnished, he began to apply himself more directly 
to tlie charge committed to him, and lie was said to be en¬ 
dowed with the power of working miracles : hence the title 
of Thatunaturgus, or wonder-worker, is constantly ascribed 
to Itim in the writings of the church. St. Basil assures 
US, that upo>'. this account the Gentiles used to call him a 
second Moses. In this faithful and successful government 
of his flock he continued quietly till about anno '250, when 
be fled from the Decian persecution ; but, as soon as tlio 
storm was over, he returned to his charge, and in a general 
visitation bf his diocese, estahlislied in every jjlace anni¬ 
versary festivals and solemnities in honour of the martyrs 
who had suffered in the late persecution. In the reign of 
Galienus, about the year 260, upon the irruption of the 
northern nationsinto the Homan empire, the Goths breaking 
into Pontus, Asia, and some parts of Greece, created such 
confusion, that a neighbouring bishop of those parts wrote 
to Gregory for advice wbai to do : our author’s answer, 
sent by Kuphrasymus, is called bis “ Canonical Epistle,” 
still extant among his works. Not long afterwards w'as 
convened that synod at Antioch, wherein Paul of Samosata, 
bishop of the place, which he did not care to lose, made a 
feigned recantation of bis heretical opinions. Our St. Gre¬ 
gory was among the chief pcr.sons in this synod which met 
in the year 264, but did not long survive it, dying either 
this or most prob.'ibly tire following year. 

St. Basil says he was an evangelical man in Ins whole 
life. In his devotion he shewed the greatest reverence : 
yea and nay, were the usual measures of bis communica¬ 
tion. He was also a man of uncommon meekness and hu¬ 
mility, and a firn adherent to truth. With respect to the 
miracles ascribed to him, they do not rest upon the autho¬ 
rity of his contemporaries, and are more numerous and 
extraordinary than will now be readily credited. His works 
were printed iii Greek and Latin, 1626, folio, and in the 
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library of the fathers. Gerard Vossius also printed an 
edition at Mentz in 1604, 4to. Many of his writings, 
however, are supposed to be lost. * 

GREGORY of Tours, St. or frequently called Geougius 
Florentius Gregorius, an eminent bishop and writer of 
the sixth century, descended from a noble family of Au¬ 
vergne, was boni about the year 544. He was educated 
by bis uncle Gallus, bishop of Clermont, and became so 
eminent for learning and virtue, as to be appointed bishop 
of Tours in the year 573. He assisted at the council held 
at Paris in the year 577, respecting Pretextat, bishop of 
Rouen, and strongly opposed the violence of some of the 
members of that assembly, particularly Chilperic and Fre- 
degonde. He went afterwards to visit the tomb of the 
apostles at Rome, where he formed a friendship with St. 
Gregory the Great, and died November 27, 5S>5. This 
bishop wrote a “ History of France,” in ten books; eight 
books of “The Miracles, or Lives of the Saints;” and 
other works, in the library of the fathers. The best edi¬ 
tion is that by Dom Ruinart, 1699, fol. His history is very 
useful; for tholigh the style is dry and coarse, and the 
author extremely simple and credulous, yet an ingenious 
critic may easily separate the truths contained in it from 
the falsehoods. This work has been translated into French 
by the abbd de Marolles, 1668, 2 vols. 8vo. * 

GREGORY of Rimini, general of the Augustines 1357, 
who died in 1358, was a celebrated scholastic divine, sur- 
named the Authentic Doctor, and wrote a “ Commentary 
on the Master of the Sentences,” Valentia, 1500, fol. with 
an addition, printed at Venice, 1522, fol.; “ A Treatisd 
on Usury,” and other works, Rimini, 1522, fol.* 

GREGORY of St. Vincent, a Flemish geometrician, was 
bom at Bruges in 1584, and became a Jesuit at Rome at 
twenty years of age. He studied mathematics under the 
learned Jesuit Clavius. He afterward became a reputable 
professor of those sciences himself, and his instructions 
were solicited by several princes : he was called to Prague 
by the emperor Ferdinand 11.; and Philip IV. king of Spain 
was desirous of having him to teach the mathematics to bis 
ton, the young prince John of Austria. He was not less 

> Cave.—Mofbeim.—^Milner’* Cbnrcb Hift—Oouglas’a CriUrioa, p. 397.— 
Sax') Onomaat. 
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estimable for his virtues than his skill in the sciences. His 
well-iiieant endeavours were very com^nendabie, when his 
holy zeal, though for a false religion, led liim to follow the 
army in Flanders one coinpaign, to confess the wounded 
and dying soldiers, in which he received several wounds 
himself. He died of an apoplexy at Ghent, in 1667, at 
eighty-three years of age. 

As a writer, Gregory of St Vincent was very diffuse and 
voluminous, but he was an excellent geometrician. He 
published, in Latin, three mathematical wor'ts, the prin¬ 
cipal of which was his “ Opus Geomctricum Ciiiadraturm 
Circuli, et Sectioiiuin Coni,” Antwerp, 1647, 2 vois. folio. 
Although he has not demonstrated, in tliis work, the qua¬ 
drature of the circle, as he pretends to have done, the 
book nevertheless contains a great number of truths and 
important discoveries ; one of which is this, viz. tliai if one 
asymptote of an h\ perbola be divided into parts in geome¬ 
trical progression, and from the points of division ordinates 
be drawn parallel to the other asymptote, they will^divide 
the space between the asymptote and curve into equal por¬ 
tions; from whence it was shewn by Mersenne, that, by 
taking the continual sums of those parts, there would be 
obtained areas in arithmetical progression, adapted to ab¬ 
scisses in geometrical progression, and which therefore 
were analogous to a system of logarithms. * 

GllEGORY {.Tames), the first of an eminent family of 
learned men in Scotland, was the son of the llev. Mr. John 
Gregory, minister of Drumoak in the county of Aberdeen, 
and was born at Aberdeen in November 1638. His mother 
was a daughter of Mr. David Anderson of Finzaugh, or 
Fiiishaiigh, a gentleman who possessed a singular turn for 
tnathetnatical and mechanical knowledge. , This mathema¬ 
tical genius was hereditary in the family of the Andersons, 
and from them it seems to have been transmitted to their 
descendants of the names of Gregory, Reid, &.c. Alex¬ 
ander Anderson, cousin'german of the said David, was 
professor of mathematics at Paris in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and published there several va¬ 
luable and ingenious works; as may be seen in our vul. II. 
The mother of James Gregory inherited the genius of her 
family; and observing in her son, while yet a child, a 
strong propensity to mathematics, she instructed him her- 
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self in the elements of that science. His education in the 
languages he received at the grammar-school of Aberdeen, 
and went through the usual course of academical studies at 
Marischal college, but was chiefly delighted with philoso¬ 
phical researches, into which a new door bad been lately 
opened by the key of the mathematics. Galileo, Kepler, 
and Des Cartes were the great masters of this new method; 
their works, therefore, Gregory made his principal study, 
and began early to make improvements upon their disco¬ 
veries in optics. The first of these improvements was the 
invention of the reflecting telescope, which still bears his 
name; and which was so happy a thought, that it has 
given occasion to the most considerable improvements 
made in optics, since the invention of the telescope. Ho 
published the construction of this instrument in liis “ Optica 
promota,” 1663, at the age of twenty-four. This disco¬ 
very soon attracted the attention of the mathematicians, 
both of our own and foreign countries, who immediately 
perceived its great importance to the sciences. But the 
manner of placing the two specula upon the same axis ap¬ 
pearing to Newton to be attended with the disadvantage of 
losing the central rays of the larger speculum, he proposed 
an improvement on the instrument, by giving an oblique 
position to the smaller speculum, and placing the eye-glass 
in the side of the tube. It is observable, however, that 
the Newtonian construction of that instrument was long 
abandoned for the original or Gregorian, which is now 
always used when the instrument is of a moderate size; 
though Herschel has preferred the Newtonian form for the 
construction of those immense telescopes which he has of 
late so successfully employed in observing the heavens. 

About 1(564 or 1665, coming to London, he became ac¬ 
quainted with Mr. John Collins, who recommended him to 
the best optic glass-grinders there, in order to have his 
telescope executed. But as this could not be done for 
want of skill in the artists to grind a plate of metal for the 
object speculu:n into a true parabolic concave, which the 
design required, he was much discouraged; and after a 
few imperfVet trials made with an ill-polished spherical one, 
which did not sncceed to his wish, he dropped the pursuit, 
and resolved to make the tour of Italy, then the mart of 
mathematical learning, in the view of prosecuting his fa¬ 
vourite study with greater advantage. 

He had not been long abroad when the same inventive. 
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genius, which had before shewn itself in practical 
tnatics, carried him to some new improvements in the spe¬ 
culative part. The sublime geometry on the doctrine of 
curves was then hardly passed its infant state, and the 
famed problem of squaring the circle still continued a re¬ 
proach to it; when our author discovered a new analytical 
method of summing up an infinite converging series, by 
which the area of the hyperbola, as well as the circle, may 
bo computed to any degree of exactness, lie was then at 
Padua ; and getting a few copies of his invention printed 
there in l()f>7 under the title “ Vera Circuli et Hyperbol® 
Quadratnra,” lie sent one to his friend Mr. Collins, who 
communicated it to the royal society, where it met with 
the coinincndatiou of lord Brounker and Dr. Wallis. He 
reprinted it at Veniee, and published it the following year, 
1668, together with another piece entitled “ Geometri® 
pars universalis, inserviens quantitatuin curvaruin transmu- 
tatioiii et tnensur®,” in wlvich he is allowed to have shewn, 
for the first lime, a method for the transmutation of curves. 
These works engaged the notice, and procured the author 
the correspondence of the greatest mathematicians of the 
age, Newton, Huygens, Wallis, and others. An account 
of this piece was also read by Mr. Collins before the royal 
society, of which Gregory, being retujrned from his travels, 
was chosen a member, admitted the 14th of January this 
year, and communicated to them an account of the contro¬ 
versy in Italy about the motion of the earth, which was 
denied by Riccioli and his followers. 

'I'lie same year, his quadrature of the circle being at¬ 
tacked by Mr. Huygens, a controversy arose between those 
two eminent mathematicians, in which our author pro¬ 
duced some iniju-oveiiients of his series. But in this dis¬ 
pute it happeneil, as it generally docs in most others, that 
the antagonists, though setting out with decent temper, 
yet grew too much heated in the combat. Tliis was the 
case here, especially on tlie side of Gregorj', whose.de¬ 
fence was, at his own request, inserted in the “ Philoso¬ 
phical Transactionsbut Leibnitz, who allows Gregory 
the highest merit for his genius and discoveries, is of opi¬ 
nion, that Huygens has pointed out, though not errors, 
some considerable deficiencies in the treatise above-men¬ 
tioned, and has shewn a much simpler method of attaining 
the same end. Gregory also received fromlVIr. Collins, 
about this time, an account of the series invented by sir 
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Isaac Newton ; who in that had actually effected what oiiv 
author was stiffly contending against Huygens to bemtorly 
impossible: that is, the ratio of tiie diacnetor of a circum¬ 
ference, expressed inf a series of simple terms, independent 
of each other, and entirely freed from the magic vinculum 
of surds, in which they hao till then been indissolubly held. 

In 1668 our author published at London another work, 
entitled “ Exercitationes Geometries!,” which contributed 
still much farther to extend his reputation. About this 
time he was elected professor of mathematics in the univer¬ 
sity of St. Andrew’s, an office which he held for six years. 
During his residence there he married, in 166P, Mary, 
the daughter of George Jameson, the celebrated painter, 
whom Mr Walpole has termed the Vandyke of Scot¬ 
land, and who was i'ellow disciple with that great artist 
in the school of Hnbensat Antwerp. His fame placed him 
in so great esteem with the royal academy at Paris, that, 
in the beginning of J 671, it was resolved by that aca¬ 
demy to rccormneiKl him to their,grand monarch for a 
pension; and the design was approved eten by' Mr. Huy¬ 
gens, though he said he had reason to think himself im¬ 
properly treated by Mr. Gregory', on account of the con¬ 
troversy betvveeir them. Accordingly, several members of 
that academy wrote Jo Mr. Oldenburg, desiring him to ac¬ 
quaint the council of the royal society with their proposal; 
informing him likewise, that the king of France was willing 
to allow pensions to one or two learned Englishmen, whom 
they should recommend. .But no answer was ever made 
to that proposal; and our author, with respect to this par¬ 
ticular, looked upon it as nothing more than a compliment. 

In 1672 he published “ The great and new art of weigh¬ 
ing Vanity : or a discovery of the ignorance atui arrogance 
of the great and new artist, in his pseudo-philosopi ics.1 
writings. By M. Patrick Mathers, arch-bedal to the uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrew’s. To which are annexed some ten- 
tamina de motu penduli et projectorum.” Under this 
assumed name, our author wrote this little piece to expose 
the ignorance of Mr. Sinclare, professor at Glasgow, in 
his bydrostatical writings, and in return for some ill-usage 
of that author to a colleague of Mr. Gregory’s. In the 
same year, sir Isaac Newton, on his wonderful discoveries 
in the nature of light, having contrived a new reflecting 
telescope, and made several objections to Mr. Gregory’s, 
this gave birth to a dispute between those two philosophers^ 
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which was continued during that and the following year, in 
the most amicable manner on each side; Mr. Gregory der 
fending bis own construction so far, as to give his anta> 
gonist the whole honour of having made the catoptric te> 
lesoopes preferable to the dioptric; and shewing, that the 
imperfections in these instruments were not so much owing 
to a defect in the object-speculum as to the different re- 
frangibility of the rays of light. In the course of this dis¬ 
pute, our author described a burning concave mirror, 
which was approved by sir Isaac, and is still in good 
esteem. Several letters that passed in this dispute are 
printed by Dr. Desaguliers, in an appendi.x to the English 
edition of Dr. David Gregory’s “ Elements of Catoptrics 
and Dioptrics.” All this while he attended the proper 
business of his professorship with great diligence, which 
taking up the greatest part of his time, especially in the 
winter season, interrupted him in the pursuit of his proper 
studies. These, however, led him to farther improvements 
in the invention of infinite series, which he occasionally 
communicated to bis intimate friend and correspondent 
Mr. Collins. In 1674 Mr. Gregory was called to Edin¬ 
burgh, to fill the chair of mathematics in that university. 
This place be had held but little more than a year, when, 
in October 1G75, being employed in shewing the satellites 
of Jupiter through a telescope to some of his pupils, he 
was suddenly struck with total blindness, and died a few 
days after, to the great loss of the mathematical world, at 
only thirty-seven years of age. 

7’he most shining part of Gregory’s character is that of 
his mathematical genius as an inventor. In this view, par¬ 
ticularly, he merits a place in these memoirs; and there¬ 
fore we shall conclude this article with a list of the most 
remarkable of his inventions. Ilis reflecting telescope; burn¬ 
ing concave mirror; his quadrature of the circle, by an infi¬ 
nite converging series; and his method for transformation of 
curves, have been already mentioned. Besides these, he 
was the first who gave a geometrical demonstration of lord 
Brouiiker’s series for squaring the hyperbola, as it had 
been explained by Mercator in his “ Logarithmoteclinia.” 
He was likewise the first who demonstrated the meridian 
line to be analogous to a scale of logarithmic tangents, of 
the half compliment of latitude *. He also invented and 

* Tliis iuTention i> of great use in inventor of the demonitration of it wm 
• avigatiou j and bit jntt merit at tbe afwrwarda atMrted by Dr. Halley, win. 
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denionstruted geonaetrically, by the help of the hyperbola, 
a very sirnple cooverging series for niiiking the logarithms, 
and therefore recommended by Pr. Halley as very proper 
for 4 )ractice. He sent, to Mr. Collins the solution of 
the famous Kepleri^ problem by an infinite series. He 
found out a method of drawing tangents to curves geo¬ 
metrically, without any previous caluulation.s. Ho gave a 
rule for the direct and inverse method of tangents, which 
stands upon the same principle (of exhaustions) with that 
of fitixions, and differs not much from it in the manner of 
application. He likewise gave a series for the lc*ngtli of 
the arc of a circle from the tangent, and vkc versa; as 
also fur the secant and logarithmic tangent and secant, and 
vice versa. These, with others, for certifying, or measur¬ 
ing the length of the elliptic and hyperbolic curves, were 
sent to Mr. Collins, in return for some received from him 
of sir Isaac Newton’s ; and their elegance being admirable, 
and above whatever he had produced before, and after the 
manner of sir Isaac, gave room to think he had improved 
himself greatly by that master, whose example lie followed, 
in delivering his series in simple terms, independent on 
each other. 

We are assured, that at his death he was in pursuit of a 
general method of quadrature, by infinite series, like that 
of sir Isaac. This appeared by his papers, which came 
into the hands of his nephew, Dr. David Gregory, who 
published several of them ; and he himself assured Mr. 
Collins, he Jiad found out the method of making .sir Isaac's 
series; who thereupon concluded he must iiave written a 
treatise u/iori it. This encouraged Mr. Stewart, professor 
of niatbeiiiatics in Aberdeen, to take the trouble of exa¬ 
mining his papers, then in the hands of Dr. David Gre¬ 
gory, the late dean of Chri.st church, Oxford ; but no .such 
treatise could be found, nor any traces of it, and the same 
had been declared before by Dr, David Gregory; whence 
it happens, that it i.s still unknown what his me) hod was of 
making those serieses. However, Mr, Stewart affirms, 
that, in turning over bis papers, he saw several curious 

however, at the same time observes. Curios, vnl. It. 1737. 'Hie truth is, 
that it was performed, not without a complication, tediousness, and iiitri- 
loug train of consequences, and com- cany, were faults complained of in all 
plications of proportions, whereby the his series, before be bad learned to im- 
eyidrnce of the demonstration was in a prove them by a sight of those of sir 
great measure lost, and the reader Isaac Newton. Commcrc. £pistol. No. 
wearied before bo attains iu Miscel. 53. 
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ones upon particular subjects, not yet printed. On the 
contrary, some letters which he saw conhrined Dr. David 
Gregory’s remark, and made it evident, that our author bad 
never compiled any treatise, contai||^g the foundations of 
this general method, a very short time before his death ; 
so that all that can be known about bis method can only be 
collected from his letters, published in the short history of 
his “ Mathematical Discoveries,” compiled by Mr. Collins, 
and his letters to that gentleman in the “ Commercium Epi- 
stolicum.” From these it appears, that, in the beginning of 
1670, when Mr. Collins sent him sir Isaac Newton’s series 
for squaring the circular zone, it was then so much above 
every thing he comprehended in this way, that after hav¬ 
ing endeavoured in vain, by comparing it with several of 
his own, and combining them together, to discover the 
method of it, he concluded it to be up legitimate series; 
till, being assured of his mistake by his friend, he went 
again to work, and after almost a whole year’s indefatiga¬ 
ble pains, as he acknowledges, he discovered, at last, that 
it might be deduced from one of his own, upon the subject 
ot the logarithms, in which he had given a method for 
finding the power to any given logarithm, or of turning 
the root of any pure power into an infinite series; and in 
the same manner, viz. hy comnaring and combining his 
own series together, or else by deduction therefro:n, he fell 
upon several more of sir Isaac’s, as well as others like them, 
in which he hocamc daily more ready hy continual |)rac- 
ticc; and this seems to have been the utmost he ever 
actually attainetl to, in the progress towards the discover¬ 
ing any tmiversal method for those series.' 

GllEGORY (D.vvid), elder brother of the preceding, 
was born in I6.a7 or 1628, and although he possessed all 
the genius of the other br.anches of his family, was edu¬ 
cated by his father for trade, and served an apprenticeship 
to a mercantile house in Holland. Having a stronger pas¬ 
sion, however, for knowledge than for money, he aban¬ 
doned trade in 1655, and returning to his own country, he 
succeeded, Upon the death of an elder brother,- to the estate 
of Kinardie, situated about forty miles north of Aberdeen, 
where be lived many years, and where thirty-two children 
were born to him by two wives. Of these, three sons made 

■ • Brit.—Hutton's Diet.—Martin’s Biog. Philoi.—Preface to Dr. Jobs 
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a conspicuous figure in the republic of letters, being all 
professors of mathematics at the same time in three of the 
British universities, viz. David at Oxfordj Janies at Edin¬ 
burgh, and Charles Andrew’s. 

Mr. Gregory, the subject of this memoir, while he lived 
at Kinardie, was a jest among the neighbouring gentlemen 
for his ignorance of what was doing about his own farm, 
but an oracle in matters of learning and philosophy, and 
particularly in medicine, which he had studied for his 
amusement, and began to practise among his poor neigh¬ 
bours. He acquired such a reputation in that science, 
that he was employed by the nobility and gentlemen of 
that county, but took no fees. His hours of study were 
singular. Being much occupied through the day with 
those who applied to him as a physician, he went early to 
bed, .'ose about two or three in the morning, and, after 
applying to his studies for some hours, went to bed again, 
and slept an hour or two before breakfast. He was the 
first man in that country who had a barometer; and hav¬ 
ing paid great attention to the changes in it, and the cor¬ 
responding changes in the weather, he was once in danger 
of being tried by the presbytery for witchcraft or conjura¬ 
tion. A deputation of that body waited upon him to in¬ 
quire into the ground of certain reports that had come to 
their ears; but, afi'ording them ample satisfaction, a prose¬ 
cution was prevented. 

About the beginning of the last century, he removed 
with his family to Aberdeen, and ip the time of queen 
Anrte’s wars employed his thoughts upon an improvement 
in artillery, in order to make the shot of great guns more 
destructive to the enemy, and executed a model of the 
engine he had contrived. The late Dr. lleid, in his ad¬ 
ditions to the lives of the Gregorys, published in Hutton’s 
Dictionary, informs us that he conversed with a clock- 
maker at Aberdeen, who had been etpployed in making this 
model; but having made many different pieces by direction 
without knowing their intention, or how they were to be 
put together, he could give no account of the whole. After 
making some experiments with this model, which satisfied 
him, Mr. Gregory was so sanguine in the hope of being 
useful to the allies in the war against France, that he set 
about preparing a field equipage with a view to make a 
campaign in Flanders, and in the mean time sent bis model 
to his son the Savilian professor, the subject of our next 
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article, that he niio;ht have his, and sir Isaac Newton's opi¬ 
nion of it. Ilis. son;jhewed it to Newton without letting 
him know that his own father was inventor of it. Sir 
Isaac was uiucli displeased with it,laying, that if it had 
tended as much to the preservation of mankind, as to their 
destruction, tlie inventor would have deserved a great re¬ 
ward : but, as it was contrived solely for destruction, and 
would soon he known by the enemy, he rather deserved 
to he punished, and urged the professor very strongly to 
destroy it, and if (lossililc, to suppress the invention. It 
is prohalile the professor followed this advice, as he died 
soon after, and the model was never found. Sir Isaac’s 
objection, however, appears rather to be fastidious, and 
might apply with etjual force to any improvement in mus¬ 
kets, &c. or to gunpowder itself.—When the rebellion 
broke out in 1715, Mr. Gregory went a second time to 
Holland, and returned when it was over to Aberdeen, 
where lie died about 1720, aged ninety-three, leaving be¬ 
hind him a lii.stury of his own time and country, whicii was 
never pnhiUliecl. One of his daughters was mother to tlic 
late celebrated Dr. 'I'homas Iteid of Glasgow, by whom the 
above particulars were first comniuiiicatctl.* 

GltKGORY (David), son of the preceding, and nephew 
to the iiiveiiior of the reflecting telescope, was horn June 
2 1, ICtil, at Aluwdeeii; vvhi-*re he also received ttie first 
grounds of his learning, hut w.is afterwards removed to 
Edinburgh, and look his degree tif M. A. in that university’. 
The great advantage of his uiicle’spapers induced his friends 
to rccoinmend the iiiaihematics to him ; and he had a natu¬ 
ral suhtilty of genius particularly fitted for that study, to 
which he applied with indefatigable industry, and suc¬ 
ceeded so well that he was advanced to the mathematical 
chair, at Edinburgh, at the age of twenty-three. The 
same year he piihlislied a treatise, entitled “ Exercitatio 
Geoinetricd de dimensioue figurarum,” Edinb. 1684, 4to, 
in which assuming the doctrine of indivisibility, and the 
arithmetic of infinites, as already known, he explai.ied a 
method which not only suited his uncle’s examples, left by 
him without any way of finding them, but discovered others, 
by vvbicli an infinite nuuiber of curve-lines, and the areas 
.contained between tliem and right lines (such as no other 
method iheu known extended to) might be measured. He 


■ lluUun’s D.ct.—Clei^’a Sapplemeot to the Enrjrcl. BriUnnica. 
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bad already seen some hints in his uncle’s papers concern- 
ing sir Isaac Newton’s method, of which he made the best 
use he could *; and the advantage he found thereby raised 
an ardent desire in him to see that method published. 
Under this impatient expectation, the “ Principia” was no 
sooner out in 1637, but our author took it iq hand, and 
presently made himself so much master of it as to he able 
to read his professorial lectures upon the philosophy con¬ 
tained in it, and, causing his scholars to perform their ex¬ 
ercises for their degrees upon several branches of it, be¬ 
came its first introducer into the schools. 

He continued at Edinburgh till 1691, when, hearing of 
Dr. Bernard’s intention to resign theSavilian professorship 
of astronomy at Oxford, ho left Scotland, and, coming to 
London, was admitted a member of the ro 3 al society : and 
paid his addresses to sir Isaac Newton, vviio took the first 
opportunity of recommending him to Mr. Flamstead (ma.s- 
ter of the mathematical school in Christ’s-hospital, Lon¬ 
don), with a letter, recommending his rnaihcmatieal merit 
above all exception in these terms; “ Sir, it is almost a 
fortnight since I intended, with Mr. Paget and another 
friend or two, to have given j’ou a visit at Greenwich ; but 
sending to the Temple cofl’ee-honsc, ( understood you had 
not been in London for two or three weeks before, which 
made me think j’ou were retired to your living for a time. 
The bearer hereof, Mr. Gregory, matlieraatic jirofessor of 
Edinburgh college, in Scotland, intended to have given 
you a visit with us. Yon will find him a very ingenious 
person, and a good mathematician, worth yoiir acquaint¬ 
ance.” In proceeding, he mentions our author as a fit 
person, in case of Mr. Flamstead’s death, to carry on his 
astronomical views. Thus recommended, the royal astro¬ 
nomer used his fliest interest to ]>rocure him success at Ox¬ 
ford, where he was elected astronomy-professor this year, 
having been first admitted of Baliol college, and incorpo¬ 
rated M. A. February 8, and he was created M. D. on the 

* lu hi* Latin “ Treatiie of Practi- burgh, 1751, Rvo. However, Mr. Mac- 
eal Geometry,” there is a series of laiirin's remark shews our anthorts skill 
his uncle’s, which he recomniends for io infinite scries to be very imperfect, 
squaring the circle,‘tbough it converges at the time of reading these lectures, 
so slow, as to be utterly of no use in from which the tract was compiled 
practice, without some farther artifice, after his death; and Mr. Cotes, of Cam- 
This is observed by Mr. Maclaiirin, bridge, spoke slightly of his abilities in 
who published an fiiiglisb translation of tbatdi^rine. Gen. Ilict. vol. IV. p. 
it in 1745, 8vo, with additions, and the 144. 
second edition was printed at Isdin- 
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ISth of the same month, but he had no reiishfor the tech¬ 
nical part of his profession, and was seldom seen in the 
observatory. His genius lay more to geometry, and in 
that way he succeeded very well, both in his elements of 
optics^, and of physical and geometrical astronomy. This 
last is reckoned his master-piece; and, having finislied it 
in 1702, folio, he immediately engagod in carrying on the 
noble design of his jnedecessor, Dr. Bernard, to print all 
the works of the ancient mathematicians, the first-fruits of 
which appeared in an edition of Euclid’s works in Greek 
and Latin, folio, the following year. In the same design 
he afterwards joined witli his colleague, Dr. Hailey, in pre¬ 
paring an edition of “ Apollonius’s ConiesDr, Bernard 
had left materials for the four first hooks, which our author 
undertook to complete, but was prevenied by his deatii, 
which happened October 10, 1708. He died at the Grey¬ 
hound-inn, at Maidenhead, in Berkshire, in liis way from 
London to Batli. His disorder was a coii.siiniption. 11c 
was interred at IMaidenhcad, )>ut there is a handsome 
marble monument erected to his memory in St. Mary’s 
church at Oxford, by liis wife. 

Our professor’s genius lay cliiefiy in inventing new and 
elegant demonstrations of the discoveries made by others. 
He gave the first demonstration of that curve, which is well 
known since by the name of catenaria, or tbc curve that is 
formed by a chain fastened at each end ; and first disco¬ 
vered, that this curve inverted gave tlie form of a true and 
legitimate arch, all the parts supporting each otherf. There 
are several other papers of liis in the “ Philosophical Tnuis- 
actions,” voLs. XVTIl. XIX. XXI. XXIV. and XXV. He 
left also in MS. “ A sliort treatise of the nature and arith¬ 
metic of Logarithms,” which is printed at the end of Keiifs 
translation of Commandine’s Euclid ; and the “ Treatise of 
Practical Geometry” mentioned in the note, as pnbli.shed 
by Mr. Maclaurin. His explication of sir Isaac Newton’s 


♦ It wa* published in 1695, in Ja- 
tiii, entitled <* Catoptriese & Dioptrical 
Spbericae Elementa, Oxon.” 8vo, and 
was compiled from hU lectures, read 
at Edinburgh in 1684. In it he gives 
the preference to sir Isaac Newton’s 
reflecting telescope, above that of his 
ancle James Gregory. It was much 
esteemed for the neatness and easiness 
of the demonstrations i and a second 
edition in English came out in 1705, 


by Dr. Browne; and .a third in 1773, 
liy Dr. Desagtiliers, who ndded an ap- 
p'-ndix. containing the history of the 
two reflecting telescopes, with tlieir 
several improvemcnis at ihi't time. 

This is printed in the Phil, 'i'rans. 
No. 231. He oliserves, Unit arches of 
all'Other forms, in stone, lirick, end the 
like, are only supjiorted by including 
some catenary curve, within the breadth 
of their forming stones. 
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method, to construct the orbit of a com‘e<by three accurate 
observations, is commended by Dr. Halley. Our author was 
a most intimate and confidential friend of sir Isaac, and 
was intrusted witlj a manuscript copy of the “ Principia," 
for tlie purpose of making observations on it. Of these 
Newton availed himself in the second edition, they b.iving 
come too late for his fir.st publication, which was exceed¬ 
ingly hurried by Dr. Halley, lest Newton’s backwardness 
might not let it appear at all. I'bere is a complete copy 
of these observations preserved in the library oi the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, presented to it by Dr. James Gre¬ 
gory, the present professor of the practice of medicine. 
I'hese contain many sublime mathematical discussions, 
many valuable commentaries on the “ Principia,” and 
many interesting anecdotes. There are in it some para¬ 
graphs in the hand-writing of Huygens relative to his 
theory of light. 

Dr. David Gregory married, in 1695, Klizabeth, the 
daughter of Mr. Oliphant of Langtown in Scotland. By 
this lady he had four sons, of whom, the eldest, David, 
was elected, from Westminster school in 1714, student of 
Christ church, Oxford ; became rector of Senily in Wilt¬ 
shire; was installed canon of Christ church, June 8, I73C, 
and dean, May IH, 1756. He was appointed the first pro¬ 
fessor of modern history and languages ou the foundation 
of that professorship by George 1. prolocutor of the lower 
bouse of convocation, and master of Sherburn hospital, 
near Durham. He died and was interred in Christ church 
cathedral, 1767, in the seventy-first year of his age, in the 
same grave with his wife Mary (Grey), who died in 1762. 

When Dr. David Gregory, the Savilian professor, quitted 
Edinburgh, he was succeeded in the professorship at that 
university by his brother James, likewise an eminent ma¬ 
thematician ; who held that office for thirty-three years, 
and, retiring in 1725, was succeeded by the celebrated 
Maclaurin. A daughter of this professor Janies Gregory, 
a young lady of great beauty and accomplishments, was 
the victim of an unfortunate attachment, that furnished the 
subject of Mallet’s w^ell-known ballad of ** William and 
Margaret.” Another brother, Chables, was created pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics at St. Andrew’s by queen Anne, in 
1 707. This office he held with reputation and ability for 
thirty.two years; and, resigning in 1739, was succeeded 
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by his son, who eminently inherited the talents of his fa-* 
mily, and died in 1763.* 

GREGORY (JoHK), professor of medicine in the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, was born at Aberdeen in 1724. He 
was the third son of James Gregory, M. D. professor of 
medicine in King’s college, Aberdeen, by Anne, daughter 
of the rev. George Chalmers, principal of King’s college 
there. His grandfather was David Ciregory of Kinardie, 
and his grand-uncle the James CJregory, whose life w« 
have first given, the inventor of the reflecting tele.scope. 
Though the father of Dr. John Gregory died when he was 
very young, his education was carefully superintended, and 
he made a rapid progress in his studies, and like the rest 
of his ancestors became deeply versed in mathematical 
knowledge. He also cultivated an elegant and just taste, 
clearness and beauty of expression, with precision of 
judgment, and extensive knowledge. He was the early, 
intimate, and constant friend and associate of Drs. Gerard, 
Beattie, and the other eminent men who belonged to the 
university of Aberdeen. In 1742, he went to Edinburgh 
to prosecute the study of medicine, and thence to Leyden 
in 1745, and to Paris in 1746, for further iinprovement. 
On his return he was appointed professor of piiilosopliy in 
King’s college, Aberdeen, and had at the same rime the 
degree of M. D. conferred u|)on him. He held thi.s pro¬ 
fessorship for a few years; In 1754, he went to London, 
where he cultivated the acquaintance, and fixed the esteem 
and friendship of some of the most distinguished literati 
there. Edward Montague, esq. an eminent mathematician, 
maintained a firm frieiuiship for the doctor, founded on a 
similarity of manners and studies. His lady the celebrated 
Mrs. Montague, and George lord Lyttelton, were of the 
number of his friends ; and it is not improbable that he 
would have continued in London, and practised there in 
his profession, if the death of his brother Dr. James Gre¬ 
gory, professor of physic in King’s college, Aberdeen, in 
1756, had not occasioned his being recalled to his native 
university to fill that chair. His occupations in physic now 
began to be active; he gave a course of lectures in physic, 
and practised in bis profession, with great success. In the 

' Bi<^. Brit.—Hutton’s Dictionary.—O Iris's Supplement to tbe Encyclop. 
Biitan.—Letters by Eminent t’ersous, ISIS, 3 vols 8vo, by which we haro 
been enabled to correct the date of Dr. OrrgoTy'i death, siren erroneous'y kf 
sU hit bwcr»9hen. 
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above-mentioned jear, while at London, he was elected a 
fellow of the royal society. In 1766, on thejdeatb of Dr. 
Robert Wbytt, the insjenious professor of the theory of 
physic at Edinburgh, Dr. Gregory was called to succeed 
him, as bis majesty’s first physician in Scotland ; and about 
the same time he was chosen to fill the chair of professor of 
the practice of physic, which was just resigned by Dr. 
Rutherford. Dr. Gregory gave three successive courses of 
practical lectures. Afterwards by agreement with his in¬ 
genious colleague, Dr, Cullen, they lectured alternate ses¬ 
sions, on the practice and institutions of medicine, with 
just and universal approbation, till the time of Dr. Gre¬ 
gory’s death. 

The doctor having attained the first dignities of his pro¬ 
fession in his native country, and the most important me¬ 
dical station in the university, far from relaxing from that 
attention to the duties of his profession which had raised 
him, endeavoured to merit the rank he held in it, and in 
the public esteem, by still greater exertions of labour and 
assiduity. It was during this time of business and occupa¬ 
tion, that he prepared and published his iiractical Syliabu* 
for the use of students, which, if it had been finished, 
would have proved a very useful book of practice; and 
likevvise, those admired » Lectures on the Duties, Office, 
and Studies of a Ph)’sician.” 

Dr. Gregor}-, for many years before his death, felt the 
approach of disease, and apprehended, from an hereditary 
and cruel gout, tlie premature death, which indeed too 
soon put a period to his life and usefulness. In this anxious 
expectation, he had prepared “ A Father’s Legacy to iiis 
Daughters.” But for some days, and even that preceding 
his death, he had been as well as usual; at midnight, he 
was left in good spirit by Dr. Johnstone, late physician in 
Worcester, at that time bis clinical clerk; yet at nine 
©clock III the morning of the 10th of February, 1773, he 
was found dead in his bed. 

Dr. Gregory was tall in person, and remarkable for the 
sweetness of his disposition and countenance, as well as for 
the ease and openness of his manners. He was an univer¬ 
sal and elegant scholar, an experienced, learned, sagacious, 
and humane physician—a professor, who had the happy 
talent of interesting his pupils, and of directing their at¬ 
tention to subjects of importance, and of explaining diffi¬ 
culties with simplicity and clearness. He entered with. 
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great warmth into the interests and conduct of his hearers, 
and gave su||jt as deserved it every encouragement and as¬ 
sistance in his power: open, frank, social, and undisguised 
in his life and manners, sincere in bis friendships, a teii- 
der husband and father : and an unaffected, cheerful, can¬ 
did, benevolent man. 

Dr. Gregory married in 1752, Elizabeth, daughter of 
William lord Forbes: he lost this amiable lady in 1761 : 
she left the doctor three sons and three daughters. His 
eldest son, James Gregory, M. D. now professor of medi¬ 
cine in Edinburgh, is likely to perpetuate the honours of 
this learned family, which has given sixteen professors to 
British universities. 

Dr. Gregory published: 1. “ Comparative View of the 
state and faculties of Man with those of the Animal World,” 
8vo. This work was first read to a private literary society 
at Aberdeen, and without the most distant view to publica¬ 
tion. Many bints are thrown out in it on subjects of con¬ 
sequence, with less formality, and more freedom, than if 
publication bad been originally intended. The author put 
his name to the second edition of this work ; many additions 
are also joined to it; and it is dedicated to George lord 
Lyttelton, who always professed a high esteem for the 
author and his writings. This work, indeed, if the author 
bad left no other, must convince every one, that, as a man 
of science, he possessed extensive knowledge, exquisite 
taste and judgment, and great liberality of mind. 2. Ob¬ 
servations on the duties and offices of a Physician, and on 
the method of prosecuting inquiries in Philosophy,” 1770, 
Svo, published by one who heard the professor deliver them 
in lectures; but they were acknowledged, and republished 
in a more correct form, by the author, in the same year. 
3. “ Elements of the practice of Physic for the use of 
Students,” 1772, republished 1774, and intended as a text 
book, to be illustrated by his lectures on the practice of 
physic; but he died before'he had finished it, and before 
he had finished the first course of lectures which he gave 
on that text. 

The doctor’s death happened while he was lecturing on 
the pleurisy.—His son, Dr. James Gregory, finished that 
coarse of lectures, to the general satisfaction of the uni¬ 
versity } and published in 1774, a small tract of bis father’s, 
entitled ** A Father’s Legacy to his Daughterswhich 
was written solely for their use (about eight yea^rs before 
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the author died) with the tenderest affection, and deepest 
concern for their happiness. This work avinces great 
knowledge of buoian nature, and of the world, and mani¬ 
fests' such solicitude for their welfare as strongly recom¬ 
mends the advice which he gives. In 17S8, ail his works 
were published together in 4 vols. 8vo, with a life of him¬ 
self, and an account of his family.* 

GREGORY (John), a learned divine of a different fa¬ 
mily from the preceding, was born November 10, 1607, at 
Agmondesham, in Buckinghamshire. There appeared in 
bis infancy such a strong inclination to learning, as recom¬ 
mended him to the notice of some persons of the best rank 
in the town ; and, his parents being well respected for their 
piety and honesty, it was resolved to give him a liberal 
educapon at the university, the expence of which they 
were not able to support. To this purpose, he was chosen 
at the age of fifteen, by Dr. Crooke, to go with sir William 
Drake to Christ church, in Oxford, whom he attended in 
the station of a servitor, and he was soon after retained by 
sir Robert Crook in the same capacity ; Dr. George Mor- 
Jey, afterwards bishop of Winchester, was their tutor. Mr, 
Gregory made the best use of this favour, and applied 
so closely to his studies, for several years at the rate 
of sixteen hours each day, that he became almost a pro¬ 
digy for learning. He took his first degree in arts in 1628, 
and commenced master in 1631; about which time, enter¬ 
ing iitto orders, the dean. Dr. Brian Duppa, gave him 
a chaplain’s place in tRu cathedral. In 1634, he published 
a second edition of sir Thomas Ridley’s “ View of the Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Law,” 4to, with notes; which ivas well 
received, and afforded ^he world eminent proofs of his ex¬ 
tensive knowledge; the notes shewing him well versed in 
historical, ecclesiastical, ritual, and oriental learning, and 
a considerable master of the Saxon, French, Italian, Spa¬ 
nish, and all the eastern languages. All these acquisitions 
were the pure fruit of his own industry ; for he bad no as¬ 
sistance, except for the Hebrew tongue, in which Mr. John 
Dod, the decalogist,. gave him some directions, during one 
yacation that he resided with him near Banbury. His me¬ 
rit engaged the farther kindness of Dr. Duppa; and, when 
that prelate was promoted to the bishopric of Chichester 
in 1638, be made Mr. Gregory bis domestic chaplain, and 


* Life prefixed to his Works,— mmI in the SJsncheiter Memoirs, 1786. 
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some time after gave him a prebend in that church. His* 
patron also continued his favours after his translation to the 
see ot Salisbury in 1G41, when he seated him in a stall of 
that cathedral. >' 

But he did not enjoy the benefit of these preferments 
long ; being a firm loyalist, as well as his patron, he was 
deprived of both by the tyranny of the usurpers, and was^ 
reduced some years before bis death to great distress. In 
these circumstances, be was taken into the house of one 
Sutton, to whose son he bad been tutor; this was an ob¬ 
scure ale-house on Kiddington-green, n«ir Oxford, where 
he died March 13, 1646, of an hereditary gout, with which 
he had been troubled for above twenty years, and which 
at last seized his stomach. His corpse was carried to Ox¬ 
ford, and interred, at the cxpence of some friends, in that 
cathedral. He was honoured with the acquaintance and 
favour of the greatest men of the age, and held a corre¬ 
spondence with several eminent persons abroad, as well 
Jews and Jesuits, as others. His works arc, “ Notes and 
Observations on some passages of Scripture,” published a 
little before his death in 1646, 4to, and besides being re¬ 
printed four times in the same form, were translated into 
Latin, and inserted in the “ Critici Sacri.” His posthu¬ 
mous works were published by his friend Mr. John Gur- 
gany, B, D. of Merton college, in a quarto volume, entitled 
“ Gregorii Posthurna,” 1650, 1664, 1671, and 1683. This 
volume contains, I. “A Discourse of the LXX Interpreters; 
the place and manner of their interpretation.” II. “ A 
Discourse declaring what time the Nicene Creed began to 
be sung in the Church.” III. “ A Sermon upon the Re¬ 
surrection, from 1 Cor. xv. verse 20^” IV. “ Koivav JaJrr^©*, 
or, a Disproof of him in the third of St. Luke, verse 36.’* 
V. “ Episcopus Pueroruin in die Innocentium.” VI. “ De 
;®ris & Epochis, shewing the several accounts of time 
among all nations from the creation to the present age.” 
VII. “ The Assyrian Monarchy, being a description of its 
rise and fall.” VIII. “ The description and use of the 
Terrestrial Globe.” Besides these, he wrote a tract en¬ 
titled “ Alkibla,” in which he endeavoured to vindicate the 
antiquity of worshiping towards the East. There is a 
manuscript of his entitled “ Observationes in loca quiedam 
excerpta ex Johannis Malelm chronographia,” in the pub¬ 
lic library at Oxford ; and he intended to have published.fi 
Latin translation of that author with annotations. He 
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titinslated likewise from Greek into Latin, 1. ** Palladios de 
Gentibus India & Brachmanibus2. “ S. Arobrosius de 
Morjbus Brachmannorum3. «Anonymus de Brach- 
matiibuswhich translations came after bis death into 
the hands of Mr. Edmund Cbilmead, chaplain of Christ 
church, Oxford, and then into those of Edward Byshe, esq. 
who published them in his own name at London, 1665,4to.' 

GREGORY (George), D. D. a divine and miscella* 
neons writer, was descended from a family, originally from 
Scotland, but a branch of which was settled in Ireland. 
His father, who had been educated in Trinity college, 
Dublin, held, at the time of his son’s birth, the living of 
Edernin, and a prebend in the cathedral of Ferns. Dr. 
Gregory was born April 14, 1754, and after his father’s 
death in 1766, was removed to Liverpool, where his mo¬ 
ther fixed her residence. He passed some time under the 
tuition of an excellent schoolmaster of the name of Holden, 
by whom he was much distinguished for his proficiency in 
learning. As it was his mother’s desire that he should-be 
brought up to commerce, he spent some years in mer¬ 
cantile employments; but a taste for literature, which con¬ 
tinued to be ins ruling propensity, produced a final deter¬ 
mination in favour of a learned profession. Although the 
regular process of education for this purpose had been in¬ 
terrupted, the intervening variety of pursuit and observa> 
tion proved the foundation of a great store of information 
relative to the arts and sciences, to commerce, manufac¬ 
tures, and political institutions, that was very useful in bis 
subsequent compilations. When his destination was fixed, 
he passed an interval of study at the university of Edin¬ 
burgh, and in 1776 en|ered into holy orders. He first offi¬ 
ciated as a curate at Xiverpool, where he distinguished 
himself as a preacher, and wrote some occasional pieces in 
the periodical journals and magazines, particularly against 
the slave trade, which be had the spirit to attack in the 
principal seat of that traffic. In 1782 he removed to Lon¬ 
don, and obtained the curacy of St. Giles's Cripplegate, in 
which parish he became very popular, both in that capa¬ 
city and afterwards as their morning preacher. His other 
London preferments, if they may be so called, wefe the 
curacy and lectureship of St. Botolph’s, the lectureship-of 

. • Life prefixed to his Fosthiimoas Works.—flen. Diet—Biog. Brit Supple* 
tteat—Ath. Ox. vol. 11.—Ltoyd’i Meraotn, folio, p. 8fi.—Fuller’s Worlbies, 
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St. Luke's, one of the weekly lectureships of St. Antholin's, 
and a small prebend in St. Paul’s, which he relinquished 
for the rectory of Stapleford in Hertfordshire. He was 
also some time one of the evening preachers at the Found¬ 
ling hospital. In 1804 he was presented by Mr. Adding¬ 
ton, now lord Sidmouth, to the valuable living of West 
Ham in Essex, where in a little time the powers of his 
constitution, although apparently a strong one, suddenly 
gave way, and he died, after a short conhnement, March 
12, 1808. 

The greater part of Dr. Gregory’s time, after his arrival 
in London, was spent in literary employment, and princi' 
pally in compilations that were successful and useful. He 
was the first who, about 17S2-3, suggested a series of ex¬ 
tracts from eminent authors, which were published by the late 
Mr. Kearsley of Fleet-street, under the name of “ Beau¬ 
ties,” and had a very extensive sale. He afterwards pub¬ 
lished an original work, entitled “ Essays historical and 
moral,” 1785^ 8vo, which introduced him very favourably 
to the notice of the public, and reached a second edition 
in 1788. This was followed by, 1. A translation of Lowth’s 
Lectures on the sacred poetry of the Hebrews, 1787.” 2. 

** Church History,” 1788, and 1795, 2 vols. 3. ” Life of 
Chatterton,” 1786, 8vo, inserted afterwards in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica,” for which it was originally intended. 
4. “Sermons,” 1789. 5. A translation of Telemachus, or 

rather a revisal of Havvkesworth’s translation, 1795, 4to. 
6. “ The Economy of Nature,” 3 vols. 8vo. 7. “ A Dic¬ 
tionary of Arts and Sciences,” 180C, 2 vols. 4to. 7'o some 
of these it is supposed he contributed little more than his 
name; but the number of works which he compiled with¬ 
out his name, would furnish perhaps a more numerous list. 
Among others he was many years editor of the “New An¬ 
nual Register,” conducted through the whole of the French 
war with bitter hostility to the measures of the British go¬ 
vernment. He took advantage, however, of the short in¬ 
terval of peace, to give it a turn favourable to the then ad¬ 
ministration, which it is said procured him the living of 
West Ham. He left in the press “ Letters on Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy,” and a **. Series of Letters to 
his Son,” which have since been published.' 

GRENADA (Lewis qe), a celebrated Dominican in the 
sixteenth century, one of the greatest masters of what 
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Boman catholics call the spiritual life, was born in 1504, at 
Grenada. He was educated in the house of the marquis 
de Mondejatf and acquired great reputation by bis piety, 
preaching, and writings. 7'fae kings of Portugal and Cas¬ 
tile had a particular esteem for him, and would have raised 
him to the highest ecclesiastical dignities, hut be per¬ 
sisted in refusing their offers. He died December 31, 
1588. His works have been translated into French by 
Mr. Girard, in 2 vols. folio, and 10 vols. 8vo. They are 
said to be written with uncommon eloquence of style, and 
contain solid instruction. The principal are, “ The Sin¬ 
ner’s Guide,” 1 vol.; the “ Memorial of the Christian Life,” 
with the supplement, 3 vols.; a “ 7’realise ou Prayer,” 2 
vols.; an excellent “ Catechism,” 4 vols.; the edition of 
1709 is more complete than the preceding ones. “ In¬ 
structions for Preachers,” Svo, a treatise on the duties of 
bishops; “Sermons,” 6 vols. Svo, Antwerp, 1604, in 
Latin ; the Life of the Holy Priest, Avila, &c.' 

GRESHAM (Sir Thomas), descended of an ancient 
family distinguished by many honourable persons, which 
took its name from a town so called in Norfolk, was the 
younger son of sir Richard Gresham, knight, alderman, 
sherin^ and lord mayor of London, an opulent merchant, 
and a man of great public spirit, who died in February 
1548. His brother, sir John Gresham, was also an opu¬ 
lent merchant, and had served the offices of alderman, 
sheriff, and lord mayor. He died of a pestilential fever in 
1556, after, among other acts of munificence, endowing the 
free school of Holt in Norfolk, and bestowing the govern¬ 
ment of it on the fishmongers’ company in London. Tho- 
mas, the son of the preceding sir Richard, was born in 
1519 at London, and bound apprentice to a mercer there 
while he was young; but, to enlarge his mind by an edu¬ 
cation suitable to his birth and fortune, was sent to Cains 
college, then Gonvil-hall, in Cambridge; where he re¬ 
mained a considerable time, and made such improvements 
in learning, that Caius the founder of the college styles 
him doctissimus mercator,” the very learned merchant. 
However,, the profits of trade were then so great, and such 
large estates had been raised by it in his own family, that 
he afterwards engaged Jn it, and was admitted a member 
of the Mercers’ company in 1543. About this time be 
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married Anne, the daughter of William Fernley, esq. of 
West Creting, in Suffolk, and widow of William Reade, of 
Fulham, in Middlesex, esq., by whom he had a son named 
Richard,who not long after succeeded his father in the office 
of agent to king Edward for taking up money of the mer¬ 
chants at Antwerp, and retnoved to that city with his family 
in J55I. 

The business of his employ gave him a great deal of 
trouble and much uneasiness. The usual method in which 
the business of taking up money of the merchants at Ant¬ 
werp for tl»e king’s use, had been managed, was greatly to 
the prejudice of the crown of England, as well by giving a 
very large interest for the money borrowed, as other in- 
conveniencies, when the principal was not paid within the 
time of the contract. And as the money which was now 
taken up in Mr. Gresham’s agency, was not paid at the 
time agreed on, this gave him great uneasiness, his busi¬ 
ness being then to get it prolonged, which was not to be 
done without the consideration of tlie king’s purchasing 
jewels or some other commodities to a large amount, as a 
consideration for prolonging the debt, besides continuing 
the interest. But this way of proceeding he neither thought 
for his majesty’s honour nor his own credit, as his agent, 
and therefore projected the following scheme to bring the 
king wholly out of debt in two years—Provided the king 
and council would assign him 1200/. or 1300/. a week, to 
be secretly received at one man’s hands, that so it might 
be kept secret, he would so use that matter in Antwerp, 
that every day he would be seen to take up in his own 
name 200/. sterling by exchange, which would amount in- 
one year to 73,000/. and so doing it should not be per¬ 
ceived nor give occasion to make the exchange fall. He 
proposed farther, that the king should take all the lead 
into his own bands, and making a staple of it, should put 
out a proclamation or shut up the custom-house, that n6 
lead should be conveyed out of the kingdom for hve years; 
by which the king might cause it to rise, and feed them at 
Antwerp from time to time, as they should have need. By 
which means he might keep his money within the realm, 
and bring himself out of the dhbts which his father and the 
late duke, of Somerset had brought upon him. This scheme 
being put into execution, had the proposed effect in dis^- 
charging his majesty’s tjebts,^which were very considerr 
able, as well as in raising liis majesty’s credit so high 
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abroad, that he might hare borrowed what sums he pleased; 
and, by the advantageous turn which by this means was 
given to the exchange in favour of England, not only the 
price of all foreign commodities was greatly sunk and 
abated.; but likewise gold and silver, which before had 
been exported in large quantities, were most plentifully 
brought back again. 

In the performance of these services, Gresham often 
stretched his own credit, and kept up the exchange at 
his own risk, by which he frequently lost several hundred 
pounds at a time; and on one particular time he took up 
$0,000/. for the king’s service. In the course of these 
transactions, he had frequently occasictn to meddle with 

E olitical affairs, as well as those immediately committed to 
is charge, through the application of the emperor’s sis- 
.ter, then regent in the Netherlands, as well as that of the 
king his master; so that he made at least forty journeys 
from England to Antwerp during the remainder of the 
abort reign of Edward VI. These services were so accept¬ 
able to the young monarch, that about three weeks before 
his death, he granted to Mr. Gresham, as a mark of his 
favour, too/, a year to him and his heirs for ever. Mr. 
Gresham also obtained, in the course of that reign gratits 
of estates and reversions to the value of about 300/. a year. 
He was but a young man when first employed by king Ed¬ 
ward ; and the skill and prudence displayed in the various 
matters in which he was employed, discovered an uncom¬ 
mon knowledge of mercantile affairs. But notwithstanding 
his abilities, and the considerable services he had rendered 
to the crown, he was, upon the accession of queen Mary, 
removed from his agency. This induced him to draw up 
a memorial of his services to the late king, which he sent 
to a minister of state to be laid before her majesty ; and 
the services represented as done, not only to the king, but 
to the nation in general, by the increase both of money 
and trade, and the advancement of the public credit, being 
observed to be fact, he was taken soon after into the 
queen’s service, and rein stated in his former employment, 
86 appears by the commissions given him at different times 
during that reigrr, After the decease of queen Mary, in 
1558, he was taken immediately into the service of queen 
Elizabeth, who employed him on her accession to provide 
and buy up arms'; and in 1559 she conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood, and appointed him her agent in 
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foreign parts. In this state of credit and reputation, he 
thought proper to provide himself with a mansion-house in 
the city, suitable to his station and dignity ; and with this 
spirit built a large and sumptuous house for his own dwell¬ 
ing, on the west-side of Bishopsgate-street, London, af¬ 
terwards called Gresham-coliege, where he maintained an 
establishment becoming bis character and station. But 
this flow of prosperity received a heavy check by the loss 
of his only son, aged 16 years, who died in 1564, and 
was buried in St. Helen's church, opposite to his mansion 
house. 

At this time the merchants of London met in Lombard- 
street, exposed to the open air and all the injuries of the 
weather. To remedy which inconvenience, sir Thomas’s 
fatlter during his shrievalty wrote a letter to sir Thomas 
Audeley then lord-privy-seal, acquainting him that there 
were certain houses in that street belon>>ing to sir George 
Monoux, which if purchased and pulled down, a handsome 
exchange might be built on the ground ; he therefore de¬ 
sired his lordship to move his majesty, that a letter might 
be sent to sir George, requiring him to sell those houses 
to the mayor and commonalty of the city of London for 
that purpose. The building he supposes would cost up¬ 
wards of 2000/., 1000/. of which he doubts not to raise 
before he was out of his office ; but nothing effectual was 
done in it. Sir Thomas therefore took up his father’s de¬ 
sign, and improving upon his spirit, proposed that if the 
citizens would give him a piece of ground in a proper 
place large enough fur the purpose, be would build an 
exchange at his own expence with large and covered 
walks, where the merchants and traders of all sorts might 
daily assemble and transact business at all seasons, without 
interruption from the weather or impediments of any kind. 
This generous offer was gratefully accepted, and in 1566 
several houses upon Cornhill and the back of it, with three 
alleys, called Swan-alley, New-alley, and St. Christo¬ 
pher’s alley,-containing in all eighty houses, were purchased 
by the citizens for more than 3532/. and sold for 478/. on 
condition of pulling them down, and carrying off the stuff. 
This done, the gronnd-plot was made plain at the charges 
of the city, and possession given to sir Thomas, who was 
styled “ Agent to the queen’s highness and who, on the 
7th of June, laid the first stone of the foundation; and 
the work was forthwith followed with such diligence, that 
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by Not. 1567, same was covered with slate, and the 
shell shohly after fully finished. It is said that the timber 
of which this fabric was built, was first framed and put to¬ 
gether at BatUsford, near Ipswich, in Sufiblk, and thence 
brought to London. 

The plan of this edifice was formed from the exchange 
at Antwerp, being an oblong square, with a portico sup. 
ported with pillars of marble, ten on the north and south 
sides, and seven on the east and west; under which stood 
the shops each seven feet and a half long, and five feet 
broad, in all 120, twenty-five on each side east and west, 
and thirty-four and an half north, and thirty-five and an 
half south, each of which paid sir Thomas 44 10s. a year 
upon an average. There were likewise other shops fitted 
up at first in the vaults below, but the dampness and dark¬ 
ness rendered these so inconvenient, that the vaults were 
soon let out to other uses; upon the roof stood at each 
corner, upon a pedestal, a grasshopper, which was the 
crest of sir Thomas’s arms. This edifice was fully com¬ 
pleted, and the shops opened in 1569; and Jan. 29, 1570, 
queen Elizabeth attended by her nubility, came from Somer¬ 
set-house thither, and caused it by a trumpet and a herald 
to be proclaimed “ The lioyal Exchange.” The story, how¬ 
ever, of sir Thomas’s having on this day reduced a costly 
pearl to powder, and drank it up in a glass of wine, seems 
to rest on -very slender foundation, and is very incon¬ 
sistent with his character, who knew how to unite the 
magnificence of the nobleman with the prudence of the 
merchant. 

In the mean time he had scarcely entered upon the exe¬ 
cution of this noble design, when in 1566, he was sent 
over to Antwerp to take up the sum of 14,6674 Flemish 
money, for her majesty, and prolong the time of payment 
for 34,3854 more; and in December of the same year, 
there was another debt of the queen’s prolonged of 85324 
Fiemish. Sir Thomas, however, perceiving the disad¬ 
vantage of borrowing money from foreigners, at an exor¬ 
bitant interest, advised her majesty to take up what money 
she wanted of her own merchants; which advice, however, 
was not immediately adopted, but in 1569 an opportunity 
occurred which rendered his advice necessary. The quar¬ 
rel which at this time took place between queen Elizabeth 
and the king of Spain, obliged the English merchants to 
send their efiects to Hamburgh, on which the duke of 
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Alva, governor of the Netherfends, prohibited all 
merce with England. Upon this, secretary Cecil, waO 
then at the bead of the exchequer, bad his fears lest the 
merchants would not have money enough to carry on their 
trade, and the queen lest the falling off in the duties on 
cloth might prevent her paying her debts abroad. Sir 
Thomas, however, when consulted, told the secretary that 
in his opinion the queen needed be at no difficulty to pay 
her creditors, if she saw her merchants well paid in London 
their first payment, which was half of lier debt to them; 
for by the time the other half should be payable, the mer¬ 
chants would have plenty of money both here and at Ham¬ 
burgh. He assured him, that the commodities shipped by 
our merchants from Hamburgh were well worth 1 00,000l.; 
and those shipped hence with our goods thither, were 
worth upwards of 200,000/. so that the duty upon cloths 
(10,000/. at least) would enable the queen to discharge her 
debt, As to the secretary’s fears respecting the mer¬ 
chants, sir Thomas observed that there v^as no foundation 
for them, considering the great vent our commodities had 
at Hamburgh already, and were likely to have, and there¬ 
fore he advised that the first payment agreed on at Ham¬ 
burgh should above all things be proviued for; assuring 
the secretary, that he ifiew certainly that the duke of Alva 
was more troubled with the queen’s great credit, and with 
the vent of her commodities at Hambmgb, \han lie was 
with any thing else, and “ quaked for fearthat this was 
one of the principal hindrances to the payment of the tenth 
penny, then demanded by the duke for the sale of any 
kind of goods in«the Netherlands; which he believed would 
be his undoing. He then renewed his advii e respecting 
borrowing of her own subjects in preference to foreimiers, 
urging many reasons grounded on facts. When, however, 
the motion of lending money to the queen was first pro¬ 
posed among the merchants by sir Tbomas, it met with 
great opposition, and was negatived in the common-hall; 
but upon more mature consideration afterwards several of 
the merchants and aldermen Idnt her majesty various sums 
of money, to the value of 16,000/. for six months, at 6 per 
cent, interest for that time. She gave bonds to each of 
them separately for re-payment, and likewise other accus¬ 
tomed bonds to discharge them of the statute of usury; and 
when the six months were expired, she- prolonged the pay- 
py^ent for «ix months more, paying the same interest, with 
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brofcage. As her majesty was thus enabled to borrow 
money of her. own'subjects, instead of foreigners, and tlie 
commerce with Flanders, particularly Antwerp, was now 
prohibited, sir Thomas’s office as agent for her majesty in 
those parts, ceased of course. But in 1572, to shew her 
regard for him, she was pleased to appoint him, together 
with the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of London, 
and other persons of eminence, assistants to the lord mayor 
for the government of the city of London during her in¬ 
tended progress that summer. This method was after¬ 
wards continued on similar occasions, and sir Thomas 
Gresham was joined in the commission till 1578. 

Though sir Thomas had purchased very large estates in 
several counties of England, yet he thought a country seat 
near London, to which he might retire from business and 
the hurry of the city as often as he pleased, would be very 
convenient. With this view he bought Osterley-park, near 
Brentford, in Middlesex, where he built a large inagnih- 
cent seat within the park, which he impaled, being well 
wooded, and furnished with many ponds stocked with fish 
and fowl, and of great use for mills, as paper-mills, oil- 
mills, and corn-mills. In 1578, queen Elizabeth visited 
Osterley, where sir Thomas entertained her magnificently. 
On this occasion, having given illas her opinion that the 
court before the house would look better divided with a 
wall, sir Thomas in the night sent for workmen from Lon¬ 
don, who so speedily and so silently performed their task, 
that before morning the wall was finished, to the great 
surprize of the queen and her courtiers, one of whom, 
however, observed, that it was no wonder that he who 
could build a change should so soon change a building. 
This became afterwards the property of the family of 
Child, and is now that of the right bon. the earl of Jersey, 
by marriage into that family. 

Before Osterley was completed, sir Thomas projected 
and executed that noble design of converting his mansion- 
house in Bishopsgate-street into a seat for the muses, and 
endowing it With the revenues arising from the royal ex¬ 
change after his decease. While he w'as meditating this 
design, the university of Cambridge wrote him an elegant 
Latin letter, reminding him of a promise, as they had 
been informed,'to give them 5001. either towards building 
a new college there, or repairing one already built. This 
letter was dated March 14, 1574-5; and it was followed 
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by another of the 25th, to acquaint him with a report they 
had heard, that he had promised lady Burghley both to 
found and endow a college for the profession of the seven 
liberal sciences. They observe, that the only place proper 
for such a design, was either London, Oxford, or Cam¬ 
bridge ; they endeavour to dissuade him from London, lest 
it should prove prejudicial to the two universities; and 
they hope he will nut make choice of Oxford, since he was 
himself bred at Cambridge, which might presume upon a 
superior regard from him on that account. At the same 
time, they wrote another letter to the lady Burghley, in 
which they earnestly request that she will please to use 
her interest with him, to hx upon Cambridge for the place 
of his intended college. 

But these letters had not the desired effect; he persisted 
in bis resolution to settle it in his house at Loudon ; and 
accordingly, by an indenture dated May 20, 1575, be 
made a disposition of his several manors, lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments; with such limitations and restrictions, 
particularly as to the royal exchange and liis mansion- 
house, as miglit best secure his views with regard to the 
uses for which he designed them. I’his indenture was soon 
followed by two wills, j)ne of his goods, and the other of 
his real estates : the former of these bears date July 4tli 
ensuing, whereby he bequeaths to his wife, whom he 
makes his sole executrix, all his goods, as ready money, 
plate. Jewels, chains of gold, with all his stock of sheep 
and other cattle if within the realm of England, and like¬ 
wise gives several legacies to his relations and friends and 
to all his servants, amounting in the whole to upwards of 
2000/. besides some small annuities. The other will is 
dated July the 5tb, wherein he gives one moiety of the 
royal exchange to the mayor and commonalty of London, 
and the other to the Mercers company, for the salaries of 
seven lecturers in divinity, law', physic, astronomy, geo¬ 
metry, music, and rhetoric, at 5u/. per annum for each, 
with his house in Bishopsgate-street for the lecturers’ re¬ 
sidence, where the lectures were to be read. He likewise 
leaves 53/. 6s. 8d. yearly for the provision of eight alms- 
folks residing in the alms-houses behind his bouse, and 
10/. yearly to each of the prisons in Newgate, Ludgate, 
■King’s-beneb, the Marshalsea, and Compter in Wood- 
street, and the like sum to each of the hospitals of Christ¬ 
church, St. Bartholomew, Bedlam, Southwark, and the 
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Poultry-compter; and 100/. yearly to provide a dinner foi* 
the whole Mercers company in their hall on every of their 
quarter days, at 25/. each dinner. By this disposition suf¬ 
ficient care was taken that the two corporations, to whom 
the affair was trusted, should receive no damage by the 
execution of it; for the stated annual payments amount to 
no more than 603/. 6s. 8d. and the yearly rents of the ex¬ 
change received by sir Thomas were 740/. besides the ad¬ 
ditional profits that must arise from time to time by fines, 
which were very considerable. But the lady Anne his 
wife was to enjoy both the mansion-house and the ex¬ 
change during her life if she survived sir Thomas, and then 
they were both vested in the two corporations for the uses 
declared in the will for the term of fift\’ years; which limi¬ 
tation was made on account of the statutes of mortmain, 
that prohibited the alienation of lands or tenements to any 
corporation, without licence first had from the crown. And 
that space of time the testator thought sufficient for pro¬ 
curing such licence, the doing of which he earnestly re¬ 
commends to them without delay; in default whereof, at 
the expiration of fifty years, these estates were to go to his 
heirs at law. 

Having thus settled his aifairs-so much to his own honour, 
the interest of the public, and the regards due to his fa¬ 
mily, he was at leisure to reap the fruits of his industry 
and success. But he did not long enjoy this felicity, for 
Nov. 21 , 1579, coming from the exchange to his house in 
Bishopsgate-street, he suddenly fell down in his kitchen, 
became speechless, and presently died. He was buried 
in his own parish church of St. Helen’s. His obsequies 
were performed in a very solemn manner, the corpse being 
attended by 100 poor men, and the like number of poor 
women, whom be had ordered to be cloathed in black 
gowns of 5s. 8d. per yard at his own expence. The charges 
of the funeral amounted to 800/. His corpse was deposited 
in a vault at the north-east corner of the church, which he 
had before provided for himself and famil}’, with a curious 
marble tomb over it; on the south and west sides of which are 
his own arms, and on the north and east the same impaled 
with those of his lady. The arms of sir Thomas, together 
with the City of London and Mercers company, are like¬ 
wise painted in the glass of the east window of the church, 
above the tomb, which stood as he left it without any in¬ 
scription, till 1736, when the following words, taken frooi 
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the parish register, were cut on the stone that covers it, 
by order of the church-wardens: “ Sir Thomas Gresham, 
knight, was buried December 15, 1579.’' By his death 
many large estates in several counties of England, amount¬ 
ing at that time to the clear yearly value of 2300/. and up¬ 
wards, came to his lady, who survived him many years, 
and continued to reside after his decease in the mansion- 
house at London, in the winter, and at OsterJey-park in 
the summer season, at which last place she died Nov. 23, 
very aged. Her corpse was brought to London, and 
buried in the same vault with her husband. 

Mr. Ward has drawn sir Thomas’s character at large, 
and observes, that he had the happiness of a mind every 
way suited to his fortune, generous and benign ; ready to 
perform any good actions and encourage them in others. 
He was a great friend and patron of our celebrated mar- 
tyrologist John Fox. He was well acquainted with the 
ancient and several modern languages; he had a very 
compreliensive knowledge of all alTairs relating to com¬ 
merce, whether foreign or domestic; and his success was 
not less, being in his time esteemed the richest commoner 
in England. He transacted queen Elizabeth’s mercantile 
alFairs so constantly, that he was called “ The Royal Mer¬ 
chant,” and his house was sometimes appointed for the re¬ 
ception of foreign princes upon their first arrival at London. 
As no one could he more ready to perform any generous 
actions which might contribute to the honour of this 
couiitr)', so he very well knew how to make the best use 
of them for the must laudable purposes. Nor was he less 
serviceable both to the queen and her ministry on other 
occasions, who often consulted him, and sought his ad¬ 
vice ill matters of the greatest importance relating to the 
welfare of the government. But the most shining part of 
his character appears in his public beiiefaclioiis. The 
royal exchange w|s not only a singular ornament to the 
city of London, and a gjeat convenience to the merchants, 
who wanted such a place to meet and transact their alTairs 
in, but likewise contributed very much to the promotion of 
trade, both by the number of shops erected there, and the 
much greater number of the poor, who were employed in 
working for them. And tlie donation of bis own mansion- 
house fur a seat of learning and the liberal arts, with the 
handsome provision made for the endowment and support 
of it, was such an instance of. a generous and public spirit 
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as has been equalled by few, and must perpetuate his me¬ 
mory with the highest esteem and gratitude so long as any 
regard to learning and virtue is preserved among us. Nor 
ought bis charities to the poor, his alms-houses, and the 
liberal contributions to the ten prisons and hospitals in 
London and Southwark, to be omitted. 

His public beae&ctions, the royal exchange, and his 
mansion-house on the decease of his lady, immediately 
came into the hands of the two corporations, the City of 
London and the Mercers’ company, who, according to their 
trust, obtained a patent from the crown, dated Feb. 3, 
1614, 12 Jacobi I. to hold them for ever upon the terms 
expressed in the will of the donor.' 

CRESSET (John Baptist Lewis), a French poet of 
considerable eminence, was born 1709, at Amiens, en¬ 
tered among the Jesuits at 16, and quitted the society at 
the age of 2S, about the end of 1735. It was about this 
time his “ Ver Vert” first came out, which has been so 
Justly admired, as the production of a genius (in Rousseau’s 
judgment) “ at once refined, embellished, ornamented 
appearing in short, “ in all its perfection." This great 
poet considers the author as ** displaying in his familiar 
style, whatever is most brilliant in poetry, and every idea 
with which a complete knowledge of the world could fur¬ 
nish a man who had passed his whole life in it.” He thought 
the-«ame of the “ Chartreuse,” another of his productions, 
but accused its author of negligence in bis other pieces, 
being of opinion that the familiar style did not exclude the 
perfection of poetry. M. Cresset was admitted into the 
French academy in 1748, and gave up poetry that he 
might devote himself wholly to works of piety, and died 
June 16, 1777, at Amiens, after having received letters of 
nobility, and been appointed historiographer of the order 
of St. Lazore. He married in 1751, mademoiselle Gal- 
land, daughter of a merchant of Anpens, but had no' 
children. Besides the pieces abofe-mentioned, he wrote 
“ Le Lutrin vivant;” “ Les Ombres;” “ Epistles;” 

“ Odesa poetical translation of Virgil’s Eclogues ; 

“ Edward III.” a tragedy; “ Sidney,” and “ Le Mechant,” 
comedies; the latter of which is deservedly admired. 
They have all been collected in 1748, 2 vols. 12mo. Two 
little poems in the style of “ Ver Vert” were found among 

> Biof. Brit—Ward’s Qtesluin Prvfcnoa.—Lodge’s llluitratioat, toI.I. 
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his papers, one entitled ” Le Gazetinthe other, “ Le 
Parrain Magnifique,” but not the two cantos which he had 
added to the Ver Vert. This last poem has been versified 
in English by Gilbert Cooper, and by Dr, Geddes.’ 

GRETSER (James), a learned German, was born at 
Maredorf about 1561, and entered annong the society of 
Jesuits at the age of seveiiioen. When he had finished his 
studies, he was appointed a professor at Ingolstad, where he 
spent twenty-four ye.irs, teacliing philosophy, morality, and 
school-divinity, employments which did not hinder him from 
composing an unusual number of books. The catalogue of 
them, as given by Niceron, consists of near 1,53 articles; 
which, he tells us, were copied by him from the propo-'^als, 
published in 1753, for printing an edition of all Gretser’s 
works at Ratisbon, in 17 vols. folio. His great erudition 
was equalled by his modesty, and wo are told he could not 
bear to be commended. The inhabitants of Maredorf 
were desirous of having his picture; but when informed of 
the earnest application they had made to his superiors for 
that purpose, ho expressed his chagrin, and told them, 
that if they waniod his picture, they need but draw that 
of an ass. Still, however, to show their regard, and in a 
way more acceptable to him, they purchased alf his w'orks, 
and devoted them to the use of the itublie. He died at 
ingolstad, in 163.5. He spent his whole life in writing 
against foreign and English jtroteslant authors (Sec Tho¬ 
mas James), and in defending the order to which he be¬ 
longed. Some authors have bestowed very great enco- 
mifmis upon him, but others think liis works only compila¬ 
tions of materials that may be useful to writers of more 
judgment. They were printed according to the proposals 
above-mentioned, at R-.ui.sbon, 1739, 17 vols. folio.* 

GREVILLE (I'ULK or Foulk), lord Brooke, an inge¬ 
nious writer, was Hie eldest son of sir Folk Greville, of 
Beaucbamp-court (at Alcasteij in Warwickshire, and born 
there in 1554. It is conjectured, that he was educated at 
the school in Shrewsbury ; whence he was removed to 
Cambridge, and admitted a fellow-commoner at Trinity- 
college ; and some time after, making a visit to Oxford, 
he became a member of that university, but of what col¬ 
lege is not certain. Having completed his academical 

' Diet. Hist.*—Kloge by Bailly. 

® Dupiii.—*Qen. Diet.— ••Moreri*;—Niceron, vol. XXVIII.—SJanti Onomaiti 
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studies, he travelled abroad to finish his education ; and 
upon his return, being well accomplished, was introduced 
to the court of queen Elizabeth by his uncle Robert Gre- 
ville, where he was esteemed a most Ingenious person, and 
particularly favoured by the lovers of arts and sciences. 
He was soon nominated to some beneficial employment 
in the court of marches of Wales by his kinsman, sir 
Henry Sidney, then lord-president of that court and prin¬ 
cipality. 

Our author w’as not then above twenty-two years of age, 
so that this post may be esteemed an honourable attestation 
of his merit. But the nature of it did not please him j his 
ambition prompted him to another course of life. He had 
already made some advances in the queen’s favour, had 
attained a competent familiarity with the modern languages, 
and some expertness in the martial exercises of those 
times; these were qualifications for a foreign employment, 
which was more agreeable to the activity of his temper, 
and promised a quicker access to some of the first posts in 
the state. In reality he was so eager to advance his for¬ 
tune in this line, that to gratify bis desire, he ventured 
to incur his royal mistress’s displeasure, and made several 
attempts in it, not only with, but even without her ma¬ 
jesty’s consent. Out of many of these wc have an account 
of the few following from his own pen. First, when the 
two mighty armies of Don John and the duke Casimirc 
were to meet in the Low-countries, he applied and ob¬ 
tained her majesty’s leave under her own hand, to go thi- 
tlier; but after his horses with all other preparations were 
shipped at Dover, the queen (who always discouraged 
these excursions) sent her messenger, sir B'.dward Dyer, 
with her mandate to stop him. He was so much vexed at 
this disappointment, that afterwards, when secretary Wal- 
singham was sent ambassador in 1578, to treat with those 
two princes, an opportunity of seeing an affair in which so 
much Christian blood and so many Christian empires were 
concerned, was so tempting, that be resolved not to risque 
a denial, and therefore stole away without leave, and went 
over with the secretary incog. The consequence was, 
that at his return the queen forbade him her presence for 
many months. To the same ambition may also be referred 
his engagement with sir Philip Sidney to accompany sir 
Francis iSrake in his last expedition but one to the West- 
Indies in 1515, in which they were both frustrated by thet- 
rfame authority. 
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Again, when the earl of Leicester was sent general of 
her majesty’s forces the same year, and had given Mr. 
Greville the command of one hundred horse, “ Then I,’* 
to use his own words, “ giving my humour over to good 
order, yet found timt neither the intercession of this gran¬ 
dee, seconded with my own humble suit, and many other 
honourable friends of mine, could prevail against the con¬ 
stant course of this excellent lady (the queen) with her 
servants, so as 1 was forced to tarry behind, and for this im¬ 
portunity of mine to change my course, and seem to press 
nothing before my service about her; this princess of go¬ 
vernment as well as kingdoms made me live in her court a 
spectacle of disfavour too long as I conceived.” 

During his excursions abroad, his royal mistress granted 
him the reversion of two of the best offices in the court of 
the marches of Wales, one of which falling to him in 1580, 
he met with some difficulties about the profits. In this 
contest he experienced the friendship of sir Philip Sidney, 
who by a letter written to his father’s secretary, Mr, Moly- 
neux, April 10, 1581, prevailed on him not to oppose his 
cousin Grevillc’s title in any part or construction of his 
patents; and a letter of sir Francis Walsingham to the 
president, the next day, April 11, put an end to the op- 
])osition that had been made from another quarter. This 
office appears to be clerk of the signet to the council of 
Wales, which is said to have brought him in yearly above 
2000/. arising chiefly from the processes which went out of 
that court, all of which are made out by that officer. He 
was also constituted secretary for South and North Wales 
by the queen’s letters patent, bearing date April 25, 1583. 
In the midst of these civil employments he made a con¬ 
spicuous figure when the French ambassadors, accompanied 
by great numbers of their nobility, were in England a se¬ 
cond time to treat of the queen’s marriage with the duk^ 
of Anjou, in 1531, Tilts and tournaments were the courtly 
entertainments in those days; and they were performed in 
the most magnificent manner on this occasion by two noble¬ 
men, beside sir Philip Sidney and Fulk Greville, who with 
the rest behaved so bravely as to win the reputation of a 
most gallant knight. In 1586 these two friends were se¬ 
parated by the unfortunate death of the former, who be¬ 
queathed to hi:' dear friend one moiety of his books. 

In 1558 Mr. Greville attended his kinsman, the earl 
of Essex, to Oxford, and among other persons in thajt 

X 2 
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favourite!s train was created M. A. April 11, that year. In 
1558 he was accused to the lords of the council, by a cer¬ 
tificate of several gentlemen borderers upon Earickwood in 
Warwickshire, of having made waste there to the value of 
14,000^. but the prosecution seems to have been dropped, 
and, October 1597, he received the honour of knighthood. 
In the beginning of March the same year, he applied for 
the office of treasurer of the war ; and about two years af¬ 
terwards, in the 41st of Elizabeth, he obtained the place 
of treasurer of marine causes for life. In 1599 a commis¬ 
sion was ordered to be made out for him as re:ir*admiral of 
the fleet, which was intended to be sent forth against 
another threatened invasion by the Spaniards. 

During this glorious reign he frequently represented 
his county in the house of commons, together with sir 
Thomas Lacy; and it has been observed that a better 
choice could not have been made, as both of them were 
'■K;arned, wise, and honest. He continued a favourite of 
queen Elizabeth to the end of her reign. The beginning 
of the nc.xt opened no less in his favour. At the corona¬ 
tion of James I. July 15, 1603, he was made K. B. and his 
office of secretary to the council of the court of marches of 
Wales was confirmed to him for life, by a patent bearing 
date July 24. In the second year of this king he obtained 
a grant of Warwick castle. He was greatly pleased with 
this favour; and, the castle being in a ruinous condition, 
he laid out at least 20,000l. in repairing it. 

He was afterwards possessed of several very beneficial 
places in the marches court of Wales, and at this time be 
seems to have confined hU views within the limits of these 
offices. He perceived the measures of government quite 
altered, and the state waning from the lustre in which he 
had seen it shine ; besides, he had little hopes of being pre¬ 
ferred to any thing considerable in the ministry, as he 
met with some discouragements from sir Robert Cecil, the 
secretary, and the persons in power. In this position of 
affairs he seems to have formed some schemes of retire¬ 
ment, in order to write the history of queen Elizabeth’s 
life. With this view he drew up a plan, commencing with 
the union of the two roses in the marriage of Henry VII. 
and had made some progress in the execution of it; but 
the perusal of the records in the council chest being denied 
him by the secretary, as he could not complete his work 
in that authentic and substantial manner which would do 
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him credit, he broke oiF the design, and disposed himseif 
to revise the product of his juvenile studies and his poetical 
recreations with sir Philip Sidney. 

During the life of the treasurer Cecil, he obtained no 
advancement in the court or state; but, in 1615, some 
time after his death, was made under-treasurer and chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer; in consequence of which lie was 
called to the board of privy-council. In 1617 he obtained 
from the king a special charter, confirming all such liberties 
as had been granted to any of his ancestors in betialf of the 
town of Alcester, upon a new rcsei ved rent of ten shillings 
a year; and, in 1620, was created lord brook .• of Beau- 
champ-court. He obtained this dignity as well by his 
merit and fidelity in the discharge of his offices as by liis 
noble descent from the Nevils, Willoughbys de Brook, and 
Beauchamps. In September 1621, he was made one of the 
lords of the king’s bed-chamber; and on this, resigning his 
post in the exchequer, be was succeeded tlu rciii by liichard ’ 
Weston, afterwards earl of Portland. After the demise of 
king .lames, he continued in the privy-council of Charles 
I. in the beginning of whose reign he founded a history- 
lecture ill the university of Cambridge, and endowed it 
with a salary of 100^. per annum. He did not long survive 
this last act of generosity ; for, though he was a munificent 
patron of learning ami learned men, he at last fell a sacri¬ 
fice to the extraordinary outrage of a discontented domes¬ 
tic. The account we have of this fatal event is, that his 
lordship, neglecting to reward one Ralph Heywood, who 
liad spent the greatest part of his life in his service, this 
attendant expostulated thereupon with his lord.ship in his 
bed-chamber, at Brook-house in Holborn ; and, being se¬ 
verely reproved for it, presently gave his lordship a mortal 
stab in the back with a knife or sword ; after which he 
withdrew into another room, and, locking the door, mur¬ 
dered himself w ith the same weapon. He died September 
30, 1628, and his corpse being wrapt in lead, was conveyed 
from Brook-house, Holborn, to Warwick; where it was 
interred on the north side of the choir of St. Mary’s church 
there, in his own vault, which had formerly been a chap¬ 
ter-house of the church; and where, upon his monument, 
there is this inscription : “ Fulke Grevilic, servant to 
queen Elizabeth, counsellor to king James, and friend 
to sir Philip Sidney. Tropheum peccati.” He made that 
dear friend the great exemplar of bis life in every thing ; 
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and Sidney beinjr often celebrated as the patron of the 
muses in genera], and of Spenser in particular, so we are 
toJd, lord Brooke desired to be known to posterity under 
no other character than that of Shakspeare's and Ben Jon- 
son’s master, Jord-cbancellor Egerton and bishop Overal’s 
patron. His lordship also obtained the oiBce of clarencieux 
at arms for Mr. Camden, who very gratefully acknowledged 
it in his life-time, and at his death left him a piece of plate 
in bis will. He also raised John Speed from a mechanic 
to be an historiographer. 

His lordship had an inclination to history and poetry. 
Hence, with respect to the former, it was that lord Bacon 
submitted his “ Life of Henry VII.” to his perusal and 
animadversions. And his extraordinary kindness to sir 
William Davenant must be added to other conspicuous 
evidences of the latter; that poet he took into his family 
when very young, and was so much delighted \Vith his pro¬ 
mising genius, that, as long as the patron lived, the poet 
bad his residence with him, and probably formed the plan 
of some of his first plays under his lordship’s encourage¬ 
ment, since they were published soon after his death. This 
noble lord was never married, so that bis honour falling 
by the patent to his kinsman Robert Greville, he directed 
his estate also by bis will to go along with it to the same 
relation, being next of kin to him. 

Notwithstanding lord Orford’s flippant and detracting 
estimate of lord Brooke’s talents and character, he appears 
to have cherished a taste for all kinds of polite learning, 
though, as just noticed, his inclination led him more parti¬ 
cularly to poetry and history. Phillips, or Milton, remarks, 
that in all bit poems is observable a close, mysterious, and 
sententious way of writing, but without much regard to ele¬ 
gance of style or smoothness of verse. His principal works 
are, 1. “The Life of the renowned sir Philip Sidney,” Lon¬ 
don, 1652, l2mo, rather a kind of dissertation than a life, 
but sufiiciently expressive of his connection with, and at¬ 
tachment to that eminent character. 9. “ Certaine learned 
and elegant workes of the right bon. Fulke lord Brooke, 
written in his youth, and familiar exercise with sir Philip 
Sidney,” Lond. 1633 ; all the copies extant of this work 
want twenty-two pages at the beginning. These pages 
are said to have contained “ A treatise on Religion,” 
and were cancelled, as Mr. Malone bis History of the 
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Stage) surmises, by order of archbishop Land. The rest 
of the volume consists of poetical treatises and letters, and 
the tragedies of Alaham and Mustapha. 3. “ The liemains 
of sir Fulk Greville, lord Brooke; being poems of Monar¬ 
chy and Religion, never before printed,” Loud. 1670, 8vo 

The Robert Greville, whom we have mentioned as the 
adopted heir of lord Brooke, was educated by ltin» as be¬ 
came the estate and dignity to which he was to succeed ; 
but when the civil war c.,nimenced, he joined the parlia¬ 
ment army, in whose cause ne had wriiten some treatises, 
and was killed in battle at Litchfield, in Hi l-d, in the thirty- 
filth year of his age. He wrote, I. 'I'ho Nature of 'frutli; 
its union and unity with the soulo, which is one in its es¬ 
sence, faculties, acts; one with trtitn,” l.ond. 1641, l!2nio, 
an abstruse piece of metaphysical reasoning, which, how¬ 
ever, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) ^Vallis, profe.ssor of geometry', 
understood so well as to be able to answer it, in 1643. 2. 

“ A Discourse opening the nature of that Episcopacie 
which is exercised in England,” ibid. lo4l, 4to. 3. “Two 
Speeches, spoken in the Giiihlliall, London, concerning his 
majesty’s refusal of a Treaty of Peace,” ibid. 1642. 4, 

“ Answer to the Speech of Philip earl of Pembroke, con¬ 
cerning Accommodation, in the house of lords, Dec. 19, 
1642,” printed by order of the house, and reprinted in 
lord Somers’s tracts; hut which appears to have been 
drawn up by lord Clarendon, as containing the substance 
of lord Brooke’s sentiments. 5. “ Speech at the Election 
of his captains and cuuuiianders at Waiwick-castle,” Lon¬ 
don, 1643.* 

GREVIN (James), a French poet and physician, was 
born at Clermont, in Beanvoisis, in 153S. Hf began early 
to write, producing his tragedy of the “ Death of l^esar” 
in his fifteeiitii year; and practised physic with success, 
lie was long retained in the service of Margaret of France, 
duchess of Savoy, whom he followed to Piedmont. He 

>1^ Lord Orford erroneously attributes 4to, which was’evidrntly written by 
lo hill) “Sir Fiilke Ortvillu’s Five one of the presbyteiian parly, .and was 
Yearrs of kin); James, or ihe uondilion afterwards republished, with ailclitions, 
of the state of England, and the.rela- under the title of “ The first Fourteen 
tion It had to other proviaces,” 1G43, Years of king James,” Itijl, 4tP. 

' Uiog. Brit.—Lloyd’s State Worthies.—Park’s editiun of lord Orford’s Royal • 
and Noble Authors.—Censura Literaria, vol. I.—I-oifice’s Illustrations, vol. II. 
-s-lillis’s Specimens.—Cooper’s Muses Library.—Lord Clarendon’s Life and 
flistory. 
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died at Turin the 5th of November 1573. There are three 
plays extant of his : “ The Treasurer’s Wife,” a comedy, 
in 1558; the “Death of Caesar,” a tragedy; and the 
“ Frighted Ones, (Les Esbabis)” a comedy, both acted the 
same day at the college of Beauvais in 1560. Grevin, 
though snatched away by a premature death, bad acquired 
a great reputation, not only as a poet, but as a physician. 
Some of his countrymen, speaking of bis dramas, give him 
this favourable testimony, “ that he efl'aced all who pre¬ 
ceded him on the French stage, and that eight or ten such 
poets as he would have put it on a good footing, his versi¬ 
fication being easy and smooth, especially in bis comedies, 
and his plots well contrived.” His poems anti plays were 
printed at Paris, 1561, 8vo. He left also a “ Treatise on 
Poisons,” and another “ against Antimony,” both translated 
into Latin, and printed in 4to. It was by his means that 
the absurd decree of the faculty of Paris, afterwards con¬ 
firmed by parliament, against the use of antimony in me¬ 
dicine, was passed. He was a Calvinist, and united with Ro- 
chandieu and Florence Christian in their ingenious poem 
entitled “ The Temple,” wliich they wrote against Ron- 
sard, who had abused the Calvinists in his discourse on the 
“ Miseries of Time.” ' 

GREVIUS. See GR^VIUS. 

GREW (Obadiah), a worthy parish priest, was born in 
November 1607, at Atherston, in the parish of Manceter, 
Warwickshire; and, having been well grounded in gram¬ 
mar-learning under his uncle Mr. John Denison, was ad¬ 
mitted a student of Baliol college, Oxford, in 1624. Here 
pursuing bis studies carefully, he became qualified for 
academical i^nours; and, taking both his degrees in arts 
at the regulanimes, be was ordained at twenty-eight years 
of age by Dr. Wright, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield. 
In the beginning of the civil wars he sided with the par¬ 
liament party, took the covenant, and, at the request of 
the corporation of Coventry, became minister of the great 
parish of St. Michael in that city, in which station he was 
admired for bis conscientious performance of all his duties. 
The soundness of bis doctrine according to his persuasion, 
the pmdence and sanctity of his conversation, the vigilancy 
and tenderness of his care, were of that constant tenor, 
that be seemed to do all which the best writers upon the 


1 Niceton, toI. 3XVi,«i>-SIoi«Ti.->FKlicrii 'Theatnun.—^asu Onomatt. 
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pastoral office tell us shoiilfl be done. As he sided with 
the presbyterians against the hierarchy, so he joined with 
that party also against the design ol descroying ihe king, 
lu this, as in other things, he acted both with iiuegr ty and 
courage, of which we have the follo.ving remarkabie in¬ 
stances. In 1648, when Cromwell, then lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral, was at Coventry ujion his inarcli towards London, Mr. 
Grew took this opportunity to represent to him the wicked¬ 
ness of tlie design, then evidently on foot, for taking o(F 
his majesty, and the sad coiisoc|iicnccs thereof, should it 
take edeetj earnestly pressing him to use his endeavours 
to prevent it, and not ceasing to solicit him till he ob¬ 
tained his promise for it. Nor was he satisfied with this ; 
for afterwards, when the design became more apparent, he 
addressed a letter to him, reminding him of his promise, 
and took care to have his letter delivered into Cromwell’s 
own hands. At another time he was required lu read in 
the church the proclamation against sir George Booth, and 
threatened by Lambert’s soldiers, then in Coventry, with 
tlie loss of his place if he refused, yet he determined nut 
to read it. Of his liberality we have this instance; When 
Mr. Panton, a minister of the royalist party, was oiiliged 
to sell liis library. Dr. Giew boiiglit some of tlie books, 
and being afterwards requested to return them, with an 
offer of the money he paid, he returned the books, but 
refused tlie money, as be knew that Mr. Paiiton could not 
yet afford the money so well as himself. 

In 1651 he aceiimulatod the degrees of divinity, and 
completed that of doctor the ensuing act, when he preached 
the “ Concio ad Clcruiii” with applause. In 1654 he was 
appointed one of the assistants to the coj^iissioners of 
Warwickshire, for the ejection of such as v^e then called 
scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient ministers and school¬ 
masters. He continued at St. Michael’s greatly esteemed 
and beloved among his parishioners, till his majesty’s re¬ 
storation ; after wiiich he resigned his benefice in pur¬ 
suance to the act of conformity in 1661, altliough bishop 
Hacket was urgent with him to conform, and allowed him 
to preach a month beyond the prescribed time, but lie de¬ 
livered bis farewell sermon, and afterwards restricted his 
labours to a few private bearers. Even in this, however, 
be was carefully watched, and underwent some severe 
trials, particularly an imprisonment of six months. He still, 
bowever, preserved the respect and affection of the citizens 
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of Coventry till his death, which happened October 22, 
163^. He published Sinner’s Jusiificatioii by Christ, 
&c. delivered in several bonnoiis on Jer. ii. 6, 1670,” 8vo; 
and “ Meditations upon our Savieur’s Parable of the Pro¬ 
digal Son, &c. 1678,” 4tu, both at the request, and for 
the common beneht, of some of his quondam parishioners.* 
GREW (Nehemiao), the (irstand most universal vege¬ 
table anatomist and physiologist of this country, the son of 
the preceding, was born at Coventry. The year of his 
birth is not mentioned, but from some circumstances ap¬ 
pears to have been 1628. He was brought up a presby- 
terian, his father having taken the covenant; and on the 
change of the national form of religion, at the restoration 
of Charles II. he w'as sent to study in some foreign univer¬ 
sity, where he took his degree of doctor of physic. He 
settled first at Coventry, and probably resided there in 
1664, when, as he informs us in the preface to his Anatomy 
of Plants, he first directed bis thoughts to the subject of 
that work, “ upon reading some of the many and curious 
inventions of learned men, in the bodies of animals. For 
considering that both of them came at first out of the same 
hand, and were therefore the contrivances of the same wis¬ 
dom; 1 thence,” says he, fully assured myself, that it 
could not be a vain design to seek it in both.—^That so I 
might put somewhat upon that side the leaf which the best 
botanicks bad left bare and empty.” Four years afterwards 
he consulted his brother-in-law. Dr. Henry Sampson, who 
encouraged him to go on, by pointing out a passage in 
Glisson’s book “ De Hepate,” cl^ap. 1, in which the ana¬ 
tomy of plants is liinied at as an unexplored, but very 
promising liiUMf study fur a practical observer. For some 
time he resi^B at Coventry, but determining to settle in 
London, he came thither about 1672. Before this his first 
essay on the anatomy of plants was communicated to the 
royal society in 1670, by bishop Wilkins, under the title 
of an ” Idea of a Philosophical History of Plants.” It was 
received with the honour and attention it deserved, be¬ 
ing ordered to be printed, and its author, in that year 
also, on the recommendation of the same learned divine, 
became a fellow of the royal society. He was appointed 
secretary in 1677, in which capacity he published the Phi- 

• Biog. Blit, note in art. Nehemiah Grew.—Calamy.—Miscellaneous Anti- 
qnities, in continuation of the Bibliotheca Toppgraphica Britannica, Mo. I. by 
Seqiatain Bartlett, esq, F. S. A. 
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losophtcal Transactions from Jan. 1677-8, to Feb. in the 
following year. In 1680 he was made an honorary fellow 
of the college of physicians.—He is said to have attained 
to considerable practice in his profession, nor did bis being 
a nonconformist deprive him of the credit justly due to his 
piety and philosophical merit, even in the worst times. He 
lived indeed to see various changes of opinions and pro¬ 
fessions, apparently with the tranquillity becoming a phi¬ 
losopher and a good man, and died suddenly, March 
25, 1711. 

Dr. Grew’s Anatomy of Vegetables, of Roots, and of 
Trunks, originally formed three separate publications in 
8vo, but were subsequently collected into a folio volume, 
and published in 1682, with 83 plates. In this work, truly 
original, though Malpighi had about the same time, or ra¬ 
ther before, pursued the same line of inquiry, scarcely any 
thing relative to the vegetable anatomy is left untouched. 
It was the character of Grew to observe every thing, and 
if a more philosophical observer, more aware of what is 
best worth remarking, be, in general estimation, a supe¬ 
rior character, the latter is more likely to see through the 
false medium of dazssliiig theory. The works of Grew are 
a storehouse of facts, for the use of less original and more 
indolent authors. They seldom require correction, except 
where theory is interwoven with observation, and even his 
theories hate passed current till very lately. Ills chemis¬ 
try is, of course, that of his time, but his remarks on ve¬ 
getable secretions, and their multifarious and pr'cnliar pro¬ 
perties, abound with ingenuity and origiiiaiiiy, as well as 
his comparative examinations of the v.irioiis kinds of fruits 
and seeds. If he bad no correct ideas of th^ropnlsion or 
direction of the sap, we must not forget tha^e was one of 
the 6rst who adopted and illustrated the doctrine of the 
sexes of plants, nor did even the principles of methodical 
arrangement entirely escape his notice. 

In 1681 Dr. Grew published a folio volume, entitled 
“ Museum Kegalis Societatis,” or a catalogue md descrip¬ 
tion of the natural and artificial rarities belonging to the 
Royal Society, and preserved at Gresham college. This 
is a scientific and descriptive catalogue, with learned refe¬ 
rences to preceding writers. It is accompanied by “ the 
Comparative Anatomy of Stomachs and Guts begun, being 
several lectures read before the Royal Society in 1676.” 
Twenty-two plates illustrate the first part of this volume, 
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and nine tbe latter, which were given to him by Daniel 
Colwell, esq. the founder of the collection. The latest 
publication of our author was “ Cosmographia Sacra, or a 
Discourse of the Universe, as it is the creature and king¬ 
dom of God.” He was an illustrious proof that it is the 
Jody and not the philosopher, “ who hath said in his heart 
there is no God.'' The works of Grew were soon translated 
into French and Latin, but the latter very incorrectly. His 
funeral sermon was preached at the meeting in the Old 
Jewry by the rev. John Shower, It apftears by this dis¬ 
course that Dr. Grew illustrated his learned character by a 
life of strict piety, humility, and charity. ‘ 

GREY (Lady Jane), was an illustrious personage of the 
blood royal of England by both parents : her grandmother 
on her father’s side, Henry Grey marquis of Dorset, 
being queen-consort to Edward IV.; ind her grandmother 
on her mother’s side, lady Frances Brandon, being daughter 
to Henry VII. queen-dowager of France, and mother of 
Mary queen of Scots. Lady Jane was born, 1537, at Brad- 
g4te, her father’s seat in Leicestershire, and very early 
gave‘astonishing proofs of the pregnancy of her parts; 
insomuch that, upon a comparison with Edward VI. who 
was partly of the same age, and thought a kind of miracle, 
the superiority has been given to her in etery respect. 
Her genius appeared in the works of her needle, in the 
beautiful character in which she wrote ; besides which, she 
played admirably on various instruments of music, and ac¬ 
companied them with a voice exquisitely sweet in itself^ 
and assisted by all the graces that art could bestow. 
These, however, were only inferior ornaments in her cha¬ 
racter; dnd, ^ she was far from priding herself upon 
them, so, through the rigour of her parents in exacting 
them, they became her grief more than her pleasure. 

Her father had himself a tincture of letters, and was a 
great patron of the learned. He had two chaplains, Hard¬ 
ing, and Aylmer afterwards bishop of London, both men 
of distinguished learnii\g, whom he employed as tutors to 
his daughter; and under whose instructions she made such 
a proficiency as amazed them both. Her own language 
she spoke and wrote with peculiar accuracy : the French, 
Italian, Latin, and it is said Greek, were as natural to her 

• Biog. Brit.—Ward’s Gresham Professors.—Bees’s Cyelop«edia.7-Fttncral 
Ssrinon, by Shower, 
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as her own. She not only understood them, but spoke and 
wrote them with the greatest freedom: she was versed 
likewise in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, and all this 
while a mere child. She bad also a sedateness of temper, 
a quickness of apprehension, and a solidity of judgment, 
that enabled her not only to become the mistress of lan¬ 
guages, but of sciences ; so that she thought, spoke, and 
reasoned, upon subjects of the greatest importance, in a 
manner that surprized all. With these endowments, she 
had so much mildness, humility, and modest}’, that she 
set no value upon those acquisitions, bbe was naturally 
fond of literature, and that fondness was much heightened 
as well by the severity of her parents in the feminine part 
of her education, as by the gentleness of her tutor Aylmer 
in this ; when mortified and confounded by the unmerited 
chiding of the funner, she returned with double pleasure 
to the lessons of the latter, and sought in Demosthenes 
and Plato, who were her favourite authors, the delight that 
was denied her in all other scenes of life, in which she 
mingled but little, and seldom witli any satisfaction. It is 
true, her alliance to the crown, as well as the great favour 
in which the marquis of Dorset her fathf r stood both with 
Henry Vlll. and Kdward VI. unavoidably brought her 
sometimes to court, and she received many marks of Ed¬ 
ward’s attention ; yet she seems to have continued for the 
most part in the country at Bradgatc. 

Here she was with her beloved hooks in 1550, when the 
famous Roger Aschani called on a visit to the family in 
August; and all the rest of each sex being engaged in a 
hunting-party, he wtnt to wait upon lady Jane 4ti her 
apartment, and found her reading the “ Pha don” of Plato 
in the original Greek. Astonished at it, after the first 
compliments, he asked her, why she lost such pastime as 
there needs inu.st be in the jiark; at which smiling, she 
answered, “ 1 wist all their sport in the park is but a sha¬ 
dow to that pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas, good folk, 
they never fell what true pleasure meant.” This naturally 
leading him to inquire how a lady of her age had attained 
to such a depth of pleasure both in the Platonic language 
and philosophy, she made the following very remarkable 
reply ; “ 1 will tell you, and I will tell you a truth, which 
perchance you will marvel at. One of the greatest bene¬ 
fits which ever God gave me is, that he sent me so sharp 
and severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. For 
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when I am in presence either of father or mother, whether 
I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, be 
merry or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing any 
thing else, I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, 
yea presently sometimes wifli pinches, rips, and bobs, and 
other ways (which I will not name, for the honour I bear 
them), so without measure misordered, that 1 think myself 
ill hell, till time come that I must go to Mr. Aylmer, who 
teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allure¬ 
ments to learning, that I think all the time nothing while 
I am with him; and, when I am called from him 1 fall on 
weeping, because whatsoever I do else but learning is full 
of grief, trouble, fear, and wholly misliking unto me. 
And thus my book hath been so much my pleasure, and 
bringeth daily to me more pleasmo and mure, and that in 
respect of it all other ple;^sures in very deed be but trifles 
and troubles unto me.*’ What reader is not melted with 
this speech ? What scholar does not envy Ascham’s felicity 
at this interview ? He was indeed very deeply affected with 
it, and to that impression wc owe the discovery of some 
farther particulars concerning this lovely scholar. 

At this juncture he was going to London in order to 
attend sir Richard Morrison on his embassy to the emperor 
Charles V. and in a letter wrote the December following to 
Sturmius, the dearest of his friends, having informed him 
that he had had the honour and happiness of being ad¬ 
mitted to converse familiarly with this young lady at court, 
and that she had written a very elegant letter to him, be 
proceeds to mention this visit at Bradgate, and his surprise 
thereonjt not without some degree of rapture. Thence he 
takes occasion to observe, that she both spoke and wrote 
Greek to admiration; and that she bad promised to write 
him a letter in that language, upon conditiotx that he would 
send her one first from the emperor’s court. But this 
rapture rose much higher while he was penning a letter 
addressed to herself the following month. There, speak¬ 
ing of this interview, he assures her, that among all the 
agreeable varieties which be had met with in his travels 
abroad, nothing had occurred to raise his admiration like 
that incident in tiie preceding summer when he found 
her, a young maiden by birth so noble, in the absence of 
her tutor, and in the samptuous bouse of her most noble 
father, at a time too when all the rest of the family, both 
male and' female, were regaling themselves with the plea- 
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sures of the chace; “I found,” continues he, “ « Zsu xai ©tw, 
O Jupiter and all ye gods I I found, I say, the di\ine vir¬ 
gin diligently studying the-diyine ‘ Phaedo’ of tlie divine 
Plato in the original Greek. Happier certainly in this 
respect than in being descended, both on the father and 
mother’s side, from kings and queens.” He then puts her 
in mind of the Greek epistle site hud promised ; and 
prompted her to write another also to his friend Sturmius, 
that what he had said of her, whenever he came, might be 
rendered credible by such authentic evidence. 

If lady Jane received this letter in the country, it is pro¬ 
bable she did not slay there long after, since some changes 
happened in the family which must have brought her to 
town ; for, her maternal uncles, Henry and Charles Bran¬ 
don, both dying at Buckden, the bishop of Lincoln’s palace, 
of the sweating sickness, her father was created duke of 
Suffolk, October 1551. Dudley earl of Warwick was also 
created duke of Northumberland the same day, and in No¬ 
vember the duke of Somerset was innprisoned for a conspi¬ 
racy against him as privy-counsellor. During this interval 
came the queen-dowager of Scotland from France, who, 
being magnificently entertained by king Kdward, was also, 
among other ladies of the blood royal, complimented as 
her grandmother, by lady June, who was now at court, 
and mucb in the king’s favour. In the summer of 1552 
the king made a great progress through some parts of 
England, during which, lady Jane went to pay her duty 
to his majesty’s sister, the lady Mary, at New hall, in Essex ; 
and in this visit her piety and zeal against popery pronipleil 
her to reprove the lady Anne Wharton for making a cur¬ 
tesy to the host, winch, being carried by some olHcious 
person to the car of the princess, was retained in her heart, 
so that she never loved lady Jane afterwards ; and, indeed, 
the events of the following year were not likely to work a 
reconciliation. 

The dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland, who were 
now, upon the fail of Somerset, grown to |he height of 
tlieir w islies in power, upon the decline of the king’s health 
in 1553, began to think how to prevent that reterse of 
fortune which, as things then stood, they foresaw must 
happen upon his death. To obtain this end, no other re- 
metly was judged sulficient but a change in the succession 
of the crown, and transferring it into their own families. 
What other steps were taken, preparatory to this bold 
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attempt, may be seen in the general history, and is foreign 
to the plan of this memoir, which is concerned only in re¬ 
lating the part that was destined for lady Jane to act in the 
intended revolution: but this was the principal part ; in 
reality the whole centered in her. Those excellent and 
amiable qualities, which had rendered her dear to all who 
bad the happiness to know her, joined to her near aflinity 
to the king, subjected her to become the chief tool of an 
ambition, notoriously not her own. Upon this very ac¬ 
count she was married to the lord Guilford Dudley, fourth 
son to the duke of Northumberliind, without being ac¬ 
quainted with the real design of the match, which was ce¬ 
lebrated with great pomp in the latter end of May, so mucli 
to the king’s satisfaction, that he contributed bounteously 
to the expence of it from the r lyal wardrobe. In the mean 
time, though tlie populace were very far from being 
pleased with the exorbitant greatness of the duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland, yet they could not help admiring the beauty 
and innocence which appeared in lord Guilford and his 
bride. * 

But the pomp and splendor attending their nuptials was 
the last gleam of joy that shone in the palace of Edward, 
who grew so weak in a few days after, that Northumber¬ 
land thought it high time to carry his project into execu¬ 
tion. Accordingly, in the beginning of June, lie broke the 
matter to the young monarch ; and, having first made all 
such colourable objections as the affair would admit against 
his majesty’s two sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, as well as 
Mary queen of Scots, he observed, that, “ the lady Jane, 
who stood next upon the royal line, was a person of extra¬ 
ordinary qualities; that her zeal for the reformation was 
unquGstiotied ; that nothing could be more acceptable to 
the nation than the prospect of such a princess; that in 
this case he was bound to set aside ail partialities of blood 
and nearness of relation, which were inferior considera¬ 
tions, and ought to be over-ruled by the public good.” 

To corroborate this discourse, care was taken to place 
about the king those who should make it their business to 
touch frequently upon .this subject, enlarge upon the ac¬ 
complishments of lady Jane, and describe her with all 
imaginable advantages : so that at last, the king’s affec¬ 
tions inclining to this disposition of the crown, he con¬ 
sented to overlook his sisters, and set aside his hither’s will- 
Agreeably to which, deed of settlement being drawn up 
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in form of law by the judges, was signed by his majesty, 
and all the lords of the council. 

This diMcult affair once accomplished, and the letters 
patent having passed the seals before the close of the month, 
the next step was to concert the properest method for carry¬ 
ing this settlement into execution, and till that was done to 
keep it as secret as possible. To this end Northumberland 
formed a project, which, if it had succeeded, would have 
made all things easy and secure. He directed letters to 
the lady Mary in her brother’s name, requiring her at¬ 
tendance at Greenwich, where the court then was; and 
she had got within half a day’s journey of that place when 
the king expired, July 6, 1553 ; but, having timely notice 
of it, she thereby avoided the snare which had been so 
artfully laid to entrap her. The two dukes, Suffolk and 
Northumberland, found it necessary to conceal the king’s 
decease, that they might have time to gain the city of 
London, and to procure the consent of lady Janp, who was 
so far from having any hand in this busines;, that as yet 
she was unacquainted with the pains that had been taken 
to‘procure her the title of queen. At this juncture, Mary 
sent a letter to the privy council, in which, tliou'.'.h she did 
not take the title of queen, yet slie clearly asserted her 
right to the crown; took notice of tlieir concealing her 
brother’s death, and of the practice into which they had 
.since entered; intimating, tliat there was still room for 
reconciliation, and that, if they complied with tlieir duty 
in proclaiming her queen, she could forgive and even for¬ 
get what was past: hut in an-iwer to this tiiey insisted upon 
the indubitable right, and their own unailerahle fidelity to 
queen Jane, to whom tlie}' pcrsuatled the ladj Alary to 
submit. 

Tliese previous ste))s being taken, and the tower and city 
of London secured, the council quitted Greenwich and 
came to London; and July 10, in tiie forenoon, the two 
last incntiuiied dukes repaired to Durham-house, where 
the lady Jane resided with her husband, as part of Nor¬ 
thumberland’s family. There the duke of .Suiroik with 
much solemnity explained to his daughter the disposition 
tlie late king had made of his crown by letters patent; the 
clear sense the privy-council liad of her rigiit; the con¬ 
sent of the magistrates and citizens of London ; anti, in 
conclusion, himself and Northumberland fell on their knees, 
and paid their homage to her as queen of Eng’and. The 

VoL. XVI. V 
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poor lady, somewhat astonished at their discourse, but not 
at all moved by their reasons, or in the least elevated by 
such unexpected honours, returned them an answer to this 
elFect: “ That the laws of the kingdom and natural right 
standing for the king’s sisters, she would beware of bur¬ 
dening her weak conscience with a yoke which did belong 
to them; that she understood the infamy of those who had 
permitted the violation of right to gain a sceptre; that it 
were to mock God and deride justice, to scruple at the 
stealing of a shilling, and not at the usurpation of a crown. 
Besides,” said she, “ 1 am nut so young, nor so little read 
in the guiles of fortune, to suffer myself to be taken by 
them. If she enrich any, it is but to make them the sub¬ 
ject of her^poil; if she raise others, it is but to pleasure 
berself with their ruius ; what she adored but yesterday » 
to-day her pastime; and, if 1 now permit her to adorn and 
crown me, 1 must to-morrow suffer her to crush and tear 
me to pieces. Naj', with what crown does she present 
me! a crown which liaih been violently and shamefully 
wrested from Catharine of ^rragon, made more unfortu¬ 
nate by the punishment of Anne Boleyn, and others tltae 
wore it after her: and why then would you have me add 
my blood lo theirs, and be the third victim, from whom 
this fatal crown may be ravished with the head that wears 
it ? But in case it should not prove fatal unto me, and that 
all its venom were consumed, if fortune should give me 
warranties of her constancy, should I be well advised to 
take upon me th^e thorns, which would dilacerate, though 
not kill mft outright; to burden myself with a yoke, which 
would not fait to torment me, though 1 were assured not to 
be strangled with it ) My liberty is better than the chain 
you proffer me, with what precious stones soever it be 
adorned, or of what gold soever framed. 1 will not ex¬ 
change iny peace for honourable and precious jealousies, 
iot magnificent and glorious fetters.- And, if you lova 
imn sincerely and in good earnest, you will rather wish mo 
a secure and quiet fortune, though mean, than an exalted 
condition, exposed to the wind, and followed by some 
dismal fail.” . 

However, she was at length prevailed upon, by the ex¬ 
hortations of her father, the intercession of her mother, 
tlie artful persuasions of Northumberland, and above ail, 
the earnest desires of her husband, whom she tenderly 
luvad,. to yield bar assent to what bad beau atui was to be 
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done. And thus, with a heavy heart, she sutfered herself 
to be conveyed by water to the Tower, where she entered 
with all the state of a queen, attended by the principal no¬ 
bility, and, which is very extraordinary, her train sup¬ 
ported by the duchess of Suffolk, her mother, in whom, if 
in any of this line, the right -of succession remained. 
About six in the afternoon she was proclaimed with all due 
solemnities in the city; the same day she also assumed the 
regal, and proceeded afterwards to exercise many acts of 
sovereignty; but, passing over the transactions of her 
short reign, which are the subject of general history, it is 
more immediately our business to conclude this article with 
her behaviour on her fall. Queen Mary was no sooner 
proclaimed, than the duke of Suffolk, who tlicn resided 
with his daughter in the Tower, went to her apartment, 
and, in the softest terms he could, acquainted her with 
the situation of their affairs, and that, laying aside the 
state and dignity of a queen, she must again return to that 
of a private person : to which, with a settled and serene 
countenance, she made this answer: ** I better brook tins 
message than my former advancement to royalty; out of 
obedience to you and my mother, I have grievously sinned, 
and offered violence to myself. Now I do willingly, and 
as obeying the motions of my soul, relinquish the crown, 
and endeavour to salve those faults committed by others 
(if at least so great a fault can he salved) by a willing re¬ 
linquishment and ingenuous acknowledgement of them.” 

Thus ended her reign, but not her misforiiiiics. .‘^he 
,saw the father of her husband, with all his family, and 
many of the nobility and gentry, brought prisoners to the 
tower for supporting her claim to the crown; and this 
grief must have met with some accession from his being 
soon after brought to the block. Before tlie end of the 
month, she had the mortification of seeing her own father, 
the duke of Sudbik, in the same circumstances with her¬ 
self; but her mother, the duchess, not only remained ex¬ 
empt from all punishment, but bad such an interest with 
the queen as to procure the duke his liberty on the last 
day of the month. Lady Jane and her husband, being still 
in confinement, were November 3, 1553, carrie 1 from tfie 
Tower to Guildhall witb Cranmer and others, anuigned and 
convicted of high treason before judge Morgan, who pro¬ 
nounced on them sentence of death, the remembrance of 
which afterwards affected him so far, that he died raving. 

Y 2 
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However, the «trictnes? of their confinement was mitigated 
in December, by a permission to take the air in the queen's 
garden, and other little indulgences. This might give 
some gleams of hope; and there are reasons to believe the 
queen would have spared her life, if Wyat’s rebellion had 
not happened ; but her father’s being engaged in that re¬ 
bellion gave the ministers an opportunity of persuading 
the queen, that she could not be safe herself, while lady 
Jane and her husband were alive : yet Mary was not brought 
without much difficulty to take them off. The news made 
no great impression upon lady Jane: the bitterness of death 
was passed; she liad expected it long, and was so well 
prepared to meet her fate, lliat she was very little discom¬ 
posed. 

But the queen’s charity hurt her more than her justice. 
The day first fixed for her death v\as Friday February the 
9tb; and she had, in some measure, taken leave of the 
world by writing a letter to her unhappy father, who she 
heard was more disturbed with tlie thoughts of being the 
author of her desith than with the apprehension of his own *. 
In this serene frame of mind, Dr. Feckenham, abbot of 
Westminster, came to her from the queen, who was very 
desirous she should die professing herself a papist, as her 
father-in-law had done. The abbot was indeed a very fit 
instrument, if any had been fit for the purpose, having, 
with an acute wit and a plausible tongue, a great tender- 


♦ There is somrthin^'to striking in 
this letter^ and ho rnu'^h above her 
yoars. that, we cannot debar the lea¬ 
der from it. It h in ilu'se terms: 
** Father, aUhough it plcaseth (iod to 
hasten my death by you, by whom my 
life should lather have been length¬ 
ened ^ yet can I so patiently take it, 
as I yield Ood more hearty thanks for 
shortening my woeful days than if all 
the wot Id had been given into iny pos; 
session with life kiigthened to my wiU. 
And albeit 1 am aell assured of your 
impatient dulo-s, redoubled many 
ways, both iu bewailing ynnr own wo, 
and also, as 1 hear, espeelally my un¬ 
fortunate estate; yet, my dear father, 
if I may without oHt ice n joiee in my 
mishaps, methinks i this 1 may ac¬ 
count myself blcssei ; that, washing 
my hands with the iinoccncy of my 
fact, my guilile<8 blood may cry be¬ 
fore the Lotd, mercy to the innocent; 
add yet, though Z must needs acknow¬ 


ledge, that being constrained, and, aa 
yon well know continual iy assayed in 
taking the crown upon me, f seemed 
to consent, and therein grievously of¬ 
fended the queen and her laws; yet do 
1 assuredly tinst, that this iny oflTence 
towards God i<i so much the less, in 
that, being iri so royal an estate ns I 
was, mine enforced honour never mix¬ 
ed with my innocctit heart. And thus, 
good ikther. t have opened my state to 
you, whose death at hand, although (9 
you perhaps it may seem tight woful, 
tu me there is nothing that can be more 
wet<*(»ine than from this vnie of mis«'ry 
to a.spire to that heavenly throne of all 
joys and pleasure with Christ our Sa¬ 
viour; in whose stedfast faith, if it be 
lawful for the daughter to wtite so to 
her father, the Lord, that hitherto hath 
strengthened you, so continue you, 
that at last we may meet in heaven, 
witli the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’' 
Fox’s Acts and Monmaenta. 
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ness in his nature. Jane received him with much 

civility, and behaved towards him with so much calmness 
and sweetness of temper, that he could not help beings 
overcome with her distress: so that, either mistaking or 
pretending to mistake her meaning, he procured a respite 
of her execution till the 12th. When he acquainted her 
with it, she told him, “ that he had entirely misunder¬ 
stood her sense of her situation; that, far from desiring 
her death might be delayed, she expected and wished for it 
as the period of her miseries, and her entrance into eternal 
happiness.” Neither did be gain any thing upon her in re¬ 
gard to popery; she heard him indeed patiently, but an¬ 
swered all his arguments with siieh strength, clearness, and 
steadiness of iiiind, as shewed plainly that religion had 
been her principal care*. On Sunday evening, which was 
the last she was to spend in this world, she wrote a letter 
in the Greek tongue, as some say, on the blank leaves at 
the end of a testament in the same language, which she 
bequeathed as a legacy to her sister tlie lady Catharine 
Grey; a piece which, if w'c had no other left, it is said, 
were sufficient to render her name immortal, in the irioi n- 
ing, the lord Guilford earnestly desired the officers, that he 
might take his last farewell of her; which though they wii- 
lingly permitted, yet upon notice slie advised the contrary, 
“ assuring him lliat such a meeting would rather add to his 
afflictions then increase his (piict, wliercwilh they had pre¬ 
pared their souls for the sirol.e of death ; tliat he demanded 
.1 lenitive which would put lire into the wound, and that it 
was to be feared her presence wotihl rather weaken than 
sireiigiben him; that lie ought to take courage from his 
reason, and derive coiislaney from his own heart; that if 
ins soul were not firm and settled, she could not settle it 
by her eyes, nor conform it by her words ; that he should 
do well to remit this interview to the other woiId; that 
there, indeed, friendships were happy, and unions indis¬ 
soluble, and that theirs would be eternal, if their souls 
carried nothing with them of terrestrial, which might hin¬ 
der- them from rejoicing.” All she could do was, to give 
liim a farewell out of a window, as he passed to the place 
of his dissolution, which he suiVered on the scalFold on 

• The particular* that pasicd be- dispute with him about the real pre- 
twixt her and Feckenham are well »eiice is printed in the “ Pb«iri»,’* 
worth the render’s peni«al in Fox j and Vol. 11. f. 88. 
an aueouBt drawn up by herself af li«r 
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Tower-hill with much Christian meekness. She likewise 
beheld bis dead body wrapped in a linen cloth, as it passed 
under her window to the chapel within the Tower *. 

And, about an hour after, she was led to a scaffold: she 
was attended by Feckenham, but was observed not to give 
much heed to his discourses, keeping her eyes stedfastly 
fixed on a book of prayers which she had in her hand. 
After some short recollection, she saluted those who were 
pre.scnt, with a countenance perfectly composed: then, 
taking leave of Dr. Feckenham, she said, “ God will 
abundantly requite you, good Sir, for your humanity to 
me, though your discourses gave me more uneasiness than 
all the terrors of my approaching death,” She next ad¬ 
dressed herself to the spectators in a plain and short 
speech; after which, kneeling down, .she repeated the 
Miserere in F.nglish. This done, she stood up and gave to 
her women her gloves and handkerchief, and to the lieu¬ 
tenant of the Tower her Prayer-book. In untying her 
gown, the executioner olfered to assist her; but she de¬ 
sired lie would let her alone; and turning to her women, 
they undressed, and gave her a handkerchief to bind about 
her eyes, 'i’he executioner, kneeling, desired her pardon, 
to which she answered, ‘‘ mqst willingly.” He desired 
her to stand upon the straw; which bringing her within 
sight of the block, she said, “ I pray dispatch me quickly 
adding presently after, “ Will you take it off before I lay 
me down f” The executioner answered, I^o, madam.” 
Upon this, the handkerchief being bound close over her 
eyes, she began to feel for the block, to which she was 
guided by one of the spectators. When she felt it, she 
stretched herself forward, and said, “ Lord, into thy hands 
I commend ray spirit;” and immediately her head was 
Separated at one stroke. 

Her fate was universally deplored even by the persons 
best-affected to queen Mary; and, to' a woman of any 

* After this sad sight, she wrote Tl>c English ran thns: “ If my fault 
three.short sentences in a table-book, OuserTed punishment, my youth at 
in Greek, L.stin, and Epgiish. to this least and my impstidrace were worthy 
purport. Ill Greek: “ If his slain of excuse. God and posterity will 
bidy «hall give lestimony against me shew me favour.”—This book she gavu 
before men, bis most blessed soul shall go sir John Bridges, the lieutenant of 
reuiler an-eternal proof of my intio- the Tower, on the scafl'old, at his in 
eence in the preseno-e of God.” In treaty to bestow some memorial upon 
l«tiu to this eOcet; " The justice of him, as an acknowledgement qf hi'y 
man took away his body, but the ili. civility. Heylin, 
fine mercy has preserved bis spul.” 
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feciiii", it must certainly have given much disquiet to begin 
her reign with such an unusual effusion of blood; espe¬ 
cially in the present case of a near relation, one formerly 
honoured with her friendship and favour, who had indeed 
usurped, but without desiring or enjoying, the royal dia¬ 
dem which she assumed, by the constraint of an ambitious 
father and an imperious mother, and which at the first 
motion she cbearfully and willingly resigned. This mado 
her exceedingly lamented at home and abroad; the fame 
of her learning and virtue having reached over Europe, 
excited many commendations, and some express panegy¬ 
rics in different nations and different languages. Imme¬ 
diately after her death, there came out a piece, entitled, 
“ The precious Remains of I.ady Jane Grey,” in 4to. 

Besides the pieces already mentioned, there are three 
Latin epistles to Bullinger printed in the “ Epistolse ah 
Kcclesiae Helvetica: reformatoribus vel ad eos scriplte,” 
1742, 8vo, and the letter she wrote the night before her 
death to her sister Katherine which is here printed in Latin. 
Of her writing also are four Latin verses from her prison, 
and her speech on the scaffold. Holinshed and Baker 
say she wrote other things, and Bale mentions “The Com¬ 
plaint of a Sinner,” and “ The Devout Christian.” A 
letter to Harding, her father’s chajilain, on his apostatizing 
to popery, is in the “ Ehoenix.” Other notices respect¬ 
ing fragments of her writing may be seen in our authori¬ 
ties. * 

GREY, or GRAY (Nicholas), a learned schoolmaster 
of the seventeenth century, was born in London in I,'590, 
and was educated at Westminster-school, wlience he was 
elected student of Christ-church, Oxford, in IfiOC. Here 
he made great proficiency under the tuition of Dr. Samuel 
Fell, and was considered even at this early period as emi¬ 
nent for his learning in the Greek and Latin languages. 
Having taken his degrees in arts, he was in 1614 appointed 
tVst master of the Charter-house, or Sutton’s new founda¬ 
tion of the hospital school; but some years afterwards, 
having rendered himself Incapable of holding that office by 
marriage, the governors gave him the Ihing of Castle 
Camps ill Cambridgeshire. *On the 29th of January 1624, 
he was admitted chief master of Merchant Ta^dors’ school, 

Brit.-—Fox’s Acts and Monuments.—BaIfnreVs Memoirs.—-Strype’s 
Cranmert p. 29.5, 303.—Park’s edition of Walpole’s Royal and Kob*e Authors. 
^-'ArcbKol. vol, XllJ.—See also Kichuls’s Leicestersbire, ucdei Bradgaic Park. 
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on a disputed election, which, however, terminated in his 
favour, and he enjoyed the place with much reputation 
until 1631, when he resigned and was elected head master 
of Eton school, and a fellow. He was ejected by the 
usurping powers from both his mastership and living, and 
reduced to much distress. At length he obtained the 
mastership of Tunbridge school, in which he continued 
until the restoration, when he was re-appointed to his for¬ 
mer preferments, but did not long live to enjoy them. 
He died very poor at Eton in ..October 1660, and was 
buried in the choir of the chapel, near the stairs leading to 
the organ-loft. He published 1. “A Dictionary” in Latin 
and English, and English and Latin, an improvement on 
Rider’s, but afterwards superseded by Holyoak’s. 2. “Lti- 
culenta e sacra scriptura testiinonia, ad Hugonis Grotii 
baptizatorum puerorura institutionem,” Loud. 1647, &vo, 
dedicated to his learned and excellent fellow collegian 
John Hales. This catechism of Grotius, which was writ¬ 
ten in Latin verse, was such a favourite as to be translated 
into Greek verse by Christopher VV'ase, and into English 
verse by Francis Gouldsniith, of Gray’s-inn, esq. 3. “ Pa¬ 
rabolae evangclicic, Lat. redditic carmine paraphrastico 
varii generis in usum scholsr Tunbrigiensis,” Loud. 8vo, 
no date. Of the second article above-mentioned, we have 
an edition of 1668, the title of which is, “ Hugonis Grotii 
Baptizatorum Puerorum Instiiutio, altcrnis interrogationi- 
bus et responsionibus.” This contains Wase’s translation 
into Greek, with grammatical notes, and other notes by 
Barth. Beale, aud Gouldsmlth’s English version.' 

GREY (Dr. Richard), an ingenious and learned English 
divine, the son of John Grey of Newcastle, was born there 
in 1694, and in 1712 was entered of Lincoln college, Ox¬ 
ford, where he took the decree of B. A. May 15, 1716, 
and that of M. A. January 16, 1718-19. May 1, he was 
ordained deacon, and priest April 10, 1720, by Crew bi¬ 
shop* of Durham, to whom he was chaplain and secretary, 
and who gave liim, in 1721, the rectory of Hinton, near 
Brackicy, in Northamptonshire; andobtikined for him, from 
lord Willoughby de Broke, the rectory of Kimeote in Lei¬ 
cestershire. He was also a pr^endary of St. Paul’s, In 
1746, he was official aud commissary of the archdeaconry 

» Athen. Oxon. toI. II.—^Wiisoa’s History of Merchant Taylors Sehool.— 
Uat«'ou<l’s Alumni £tonen>es. 
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of Leicester. In 1730, he published at Oxford a “ Visi¬ 
tation-Sermon and, the same 3 'ear, “ Memoria Tech- 
nica; or a new Method of artificial Memorya fourth 
edition of whicli came out in 1756. At this time also ap¬ 
peared his “ System of English Ecclesiastical Law, ex¬ 
tracted from the Codex Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani” of 
bishop Gibson, 8vo. Tliis was for the use of young stu¬ 
dents designed lor orders ; and for this tlie university gave 
him the degree of D. D. May 28, 17.31. He printed an 
assixc sermon in 1732, called “ The great Tribunal,” and 
in 1736, was the author of a large anonymous pamphlet, 
under liie litle of “ The miserable and distracted State of 
Religion in England, upon the Downfall of the Church 
established,” 8vo; and, the same year, printed another 
Visitation-Sermon. He also published “ A new and easy 
Method of learning Hebrew without points, 1738 “ lUs- 

toria Josephi,” and “ Paradigmata Vevborum, 1739 ;” 
“ Liber .lobi, 171-2;” “ Answer to V'arburton’s Remarks,” 
I?'!-!-; “The last VV''or(ls of David,” 1749; “Nova Me- 
thodus IJebraicc disceiuli diligentius recognita & ad U.suui 
.Sfliolanuii accominoda.a, ike.” 1751; “ A Sermon at the 
opening of Stcane chapel, I'.'oitisainiii.” 175'2; and, lastly, 
an English translation of Mr. Hawl-.nis inowiie’.-; poem “ lie 
Anitni Immortalitate,” 17.'j3. He died Feb. t’S, 1771, in 
his 77th year. He married Joyee, youngest daughtci of 
the rev. John Thickno.s-.e of Bra/.eii-iiosc-collcge, Oxford, 
and sister of the late Fhili;) '{’liieknes'.c, estj. by vvliom he 
left three daughters, the eldest of wi:om married Dr. 
Philip Lloyd, dean of Norwich, and was well-known for 
her genius in working in worsted, and for her jiainted win¬ 
dows in that cathedral. Dr. tirey was hmied at Hinton, 
as is his widow, who died Jau. 1-2, 17.94, aged eighty-tiine. 
His “ Memoria Technica” was at one time a very popular 
hook, and the system has lately in part been revived by a 
foreigner, which has been the means of again directing 
the public attention to Dr. Grey’s book; but it seems 
agreed that such helps are of very little suhnantial efficacy, 
and that attcntioiv and exercise are the only means to 
assist or prolotig memory. Dr. Grey was a man of piety 
and liberality, as appears by his frequent correspoudence 
with Dr. Doddridge.* 

GREY (Zachary), LL. D. an English divine, and mis¬ 
cellaneous writer, was of a Yorkshire family, originally 

> Nichols's Bowyer.—^DoiWridge’i Letters, p. 1C3, 323—325. 
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from France. He was born in 1687, and was admitted a 
pensioner in Jesus college, Cambridge, April 18, 1704, 
but afterwards removed to Trinity-hall, wl^ere he was ad¬ 
mitted scholar of the house, Jau. 6, 1706-7; LL. B. 1709 ; 
LL. D. 1720; and though he was never fellow of that 
college, he was elected one of the trustees for Mr. Ay- 
loffe’s benefaction to it. He was rector of Houghton 
Conquest in Bedfordshire ; and vicar of St. Peter’s and St. 
Giles’s parishes in Cambridge, where he usually passed 
the winter, and the rest of his time at Ampthill, the neigh¬ 
bouring market-town to his living. He died Nov. 25, 1766, 
at Ampthill, and was bnried at Houghton Conquest. Very 
little of his history has descended to us. How he spent 
his life will appear by a list of his works. He is said to 
have been of a most amiable, sweet, and communicative 
disposition; most friendly to his acquaintance, and never 
better pleased than when performing acts of friendship 
and benevolence. Being in the commission of the peace, 
and a man of reputable character, he was much courted 
^or bis interest in elections. He was not, however, very 
active on those occasions, preferring literary retirement. 
His works were, 1. “ A Vindication of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, in answer to Mr. Pearce’s Vindication of the Dis¬ 
senters ; by a Presbyter of the Church of England,”' 1720, 
Svo, 2. “ Presbyterian Prejudice displayed,” 1722, 8vo. 
3. “ A pair of clean Shoes and Boots for a Dirty Baronet; 
or an answer to Sir Richard Cox,” 1722. 4. " The 

Knight of Dumbicton foiled at his own weapons, &c. In a 
Letter to Sir Richard Cocks, knt. By a Gentleman and 
no Knight,” 1723. 5. “ A Century 'of eminent Presby¬ 

terians : or a Collection of Choice Sayings, from the pub¬ 
lic sermons before the two bouses, from Nov. 1641 to Jan. 
34 1648, the day after the king was beheaded. By a 
Lover of Episcopacy,” 1723. -6. “ A Letter of Thanks to 
Mr. Benjamin Bennet,” 1723. This Bennet published . 
“ A memorial of the Reformation,” full of gross prejudices 
against the established church, and “ A defence of it.” 
'7. A Caveat against Mr. Benj. Bennii!, a mere preten¬ 
der to history and criticism. By a lover of bistory,” 1724, 
Svo. 8. “A Defence of our 'ancient and modern HistOr 
rians against the frivolous cavils of a late pretender to 
Critical History, in which the false quotations ^nd unjust 
inferences of the anonymous author are confuted and ex¬ 
posed in the manner the^ deserve. In two parts,” 1725, 
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Ivo. In reply, Oldmixon, the critical historian alluclcd 
to, published “ A Review of Dr. Zachary Grey’s Defence 
of our ancient and modern historians. Wherein, instead 
of dwelling upon bis frivolous cavils, false quotations, un¬ 
just inferences, &c. it is proved (to his glory be it spoken) 
that there is not a book in the English tongue, which con¬ 
tains so many falsehoods in so many pages. Non vitiosus 
homo es, Zachary, sed vitiura. By the author,” &c. S>, “ An 
Appendix by way of Answer to the Critical Historian’s 
Review,” 1725. 10. “A Looking-glass for Fanatics, or 

the true picture of Fanaticism; by a gentleman of the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge,” 1725. 11. ** The Ministry of the 

Dissenters proved to be null and void from Scripture and 
antiquity,” 1725. 12. In 1732 he wrote a preface to his 

relation dean Moss’s sermons, “ by a learned hand.” Mr, 
Masters in bis history of C. C. C. C. ascribes this to Dr. 
Snape, who might perhaps have been editor of the ser¬ 
mons, but it was written by Dr. Grey. 13. “ The spirit 
of Infidelity detected, in answer to Barbeyrac, with a de¬ 
fence of Dr. Waterland,” 1735, 8vo. 14. “ English Pres¬ 
byterian eloquence. By an admirer of monarchy and epis- 
copacy,” 1736, 8vo. 15. “ Examination of Dr. Chandler’s 
History of Persecution,” 1736, 8vo. 16. “The true picture 
of Quakerism,” 1736. 17. “Caveat against the Dissen¬ 

ters,” 1736, 8vo. 18. “ An impartial Examination of the 
second volume of Mr. Daniel Neal’s History of the Puri¬ 
tans,” 1736, 8vo. The first volume of Neal had been ex¬ 
amined by Dr. Madox, assisted in some degree by Dr. 
Grey, who published his examination of the third volume 
in 1737, and that of the fourth in 1739. 19. “An exa¬ 

mination of the fourteenth chapter of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Observations upon the prophecies of Daniel,” 1736, 8vo. 
This is in answer to sir Isaac’s notion of the rise of Saint- 
worship. 20. “ An attempt towards the character of the 
Royal Martyr, king Charles I.; from authentic vouchers,” 
1738. 21.“ Schismatics delineated from authentic vouch¬ 

ers, in reply to Neal, with Dowsing’s Journal, &c. By 
Philalethes CantalHigiensis,” 1739, 8vo. 22 . “TheQuak¬ 
ers and Methodists compared,” &c. 1740. 23. “ A Re¬ 
view of Mr. Daniel Neal’s History of the Puritans, with a 
Postscript. In a letter to Mr. David Jenningsa pam¬ 
phlet, Cttmbridge, 1744. 24. “ Hudibras—with large an¬ 

notations, and a preface,” &c. 1744, 2 vols. 8vo. 26. “A 
serious address to Lay Alcdiodists: by a sincere Protestant,” 
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1745, 8 VO. 27. “ Popery in its proper colours, with a list 
of Saints invocated in England before the Reformation,” 
17—, 8vo. 28, “ Remarks upoi» a late edition of Shak> 
speare, 'with a long string of emendations borrowed by the 
celebrated editor from the .Oxford edition without acknow¬ 
ledgement. To which is prefixed, a Defence of the late 
sir Thomas Hanmer, bart. addressed to the rev. Mr. War- 
burton, preacher of Lincoln’s-Inn,” 8vo, no date, but 
about 1745. 29. “ A word or two of Advice to William 

Warbiirton, a dealer in many words; by a friend. With 
an Appendix, containing a taste of William’s Spirit of Rail¬ 
ing,” 1746, 8VO. 30. “ A free and familiar Letter to that 
great refiner of Pope and Shakspcare, the rev. William 
Warburton, preacher at Lincoln’s-Inn. With Remarks 
upon the epistle of friend W. E. (query ? if not T. E. i. e. 
Thomas Edwards). In which his unhandsome treatment of 
this celebrated writer is exposed in the manner it deserves. 
By a Country Curate,” 1750, 8vo. 31. “A Supplement 
to Hudibras,” 1752, 8vo. 32. ” Critical, historical, and 
explanatory notes on Sbakspeare, with emendations on the 
text and metre,” 1755, 2 vols. 8vo. 33. “Chronological 
account of Earthquakes,” 17.57, 8vo. In 1756 he assisted 
Mr. Whalley in his edition of Shakspeare; he had also con¬ 
tributed to Mr. Peck’s “ Desiderata,” and Life of<Crom- 
well,” and collected some materials for a Life of Baker, 
the Cambridge antiquary, which were afterwards enlarged 
and published by the rev. Robert Masters. Dr. Grey left 
some other MSS. and a collection of letters, now in Mr. 
Nichols’s possession. 

From tins copious account of Dr. Grey’s literary em¬ 
ployments, an idea may be formed of his character and 
sentiments. It would appear that in early life he had 
studied the history of the church to which he belonged, 
particularly during the seventeenth century when she suf¬ 
fered the severest shock; and having examined into the 
personal history of the artful agents, as well as the more 
artful means by which the hierarchy and civil government 
were overthrown, conceived an implacable dislike to the 
whole body of non-conformists, which by an easy tran¬ 
sition, be continued towards their immediate successors, 
the dissenters. Finding the latter frequently employed in 
vindicating the cause of republican church-govetnment, 
and bestowing all their pity on those who suffered by the 
restoration, without any notice of those wbeqii they made 
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to suflfer by the previous revolution, he directed his powers 
of controversy to some of those advocates, and by his la¬ 
borious researches into the private history, annals, and pam¬ 
phlets of the Cromwell period, was enabled to become a 
very formidable antagonist. HisiExaminationsof Neal are, 
in this respect, the most valuable of bis writings, and strict 
impartiality will be found to require a close attention, in 
the readers of Neal, to what Dr. Grey and his precursor 
bishop Madox have advanced. The same researches which 
Dr. Grey had occasion to pursue in answering Neal and 
others of that party, seem to have furnished him with the 
matter of the notes by which he afterwards illustrated his 
edition of Butler’s Hudibras, a work which will probably 
preserve his memory to a very long date, as his plan was 
entirely new. Yet, he did not escape attacks, both seri¬ 
ous and jocular on this publication. Warburton, in his 
preface to Shakspearc, “ hardly thinks there ever appeared, 
in any learned language, so execrable an heap of .nonsense, 
under the name of Commentaries, as hath lately been 
given us on this satiric poet:” and Fielding, in the pre¬ 
lace to his “ Voyage to l.isbon,” has introduced “ the 
l.-iborious much-read Dr. Zachary Grey, of whose redundant 
notes on Hudibras he shall only say, that it is, he is con¬ 
fident, the single book extant, in which above 500 authors 
are quoted, not one of which could ho found in the collec¬ 
tion of the late Dr. Mead.” But Dr. Warton has very well 
observed, that, “ if Butler is worth reading, he is worth 
explaining; and the rc.scarchcs used for so valuable and 
elegant a purpose merit the thanks of genius and candor, 
not the satire of prejudice and ignorance.” 

The above attack by Warburton produced, from Dr. Grey, 
the pamphlets mentioned above, No.28,29,and 30, in which 
there is much of the grossness as well as the acuteness of 
the controversial spirit. Warhurton’s conduct, however, 
appears wanton and unprovoked, for he not only was at 
one time on good terms with Gre}', and had himself some 
thoughts of illustrating Hudibras, but had actually supplied 
Grey with the result of his own inquiries, and was there¬ 
fore a contributor to “ so execrable an heap of nonsense;” 
for which Grey makes very grateful acknowledgment in his 
preface. To ancount for Warburton’s contempt for a com¬ 
mentator whom be bad thus as.sisted, and for a plan which 
he meant to have executed (perhaps as he executed his 
plan on Shakspeare), we are inclined to prefer the conjee- 
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ture of a gentleman whom extensive reading, reflection, 
and taste have constituted an able umpire in literary quar¬ 
rels. Mr. D’Israeii thinks that Warburton’s motive was 
jealousy, and that thoug^h he had half reluctantly yielded 
the few notes he had pr<^ared, his proud heart sickened 
when he beheld the amazing subscription Grey obtained 
for his first edition of Hudibras; be received for that work 
1500^; a proof that this publication was felt as a want by 
the public.” Grey, however, may be entitled to a higher 
merit than that of gratifying the public taste by his edition 
of Hudibras. He was unquestionably the founder of that 
species of commentary which has since been so success¬ 
fully employed in illustrating Shakspeare, by bringing to¬ 
other all the information, the contemporary writing, and 
the style, manners, prejudices, and peculiarities of the 
9ge, however distant, in which the author to be explain^ 
wrote. And aldiough this example has been followed, 
perhaps in some instances, to a degree of minuteness that 
exposes the commentator to the ridicule of the wits, and 
although it must be allowed that some of the Shakspeare 
commentators have “ bestowed all their tediousness” upon 
Us with a too liberal hand, yet it cannot be controverted, 
tliat they have pursued the only just and legitimate process 
for elucidating the writings of distant ages. The merit of 
this example, therefore, is due to Grey, and is that on 
which his fame as a writer and literary antiquary will rest, 
long after his other publications, with the exception per¬ 
haps of hb Examinations of Neal, are forgotten. He had 
also made some progress in an edition of bhakspeare upon 
the.plan of his Hudibras, which we presume his advanced 
age prevented his completing. What he had collected, 
however, appeared in his “ Critical, historical, and ex¬ 
planatory notes” above-mentioned. Of this work Dr. 
Johnson says that “ what Dr. Grey undertook he has well 
enough performed, but as he neither attempts judicial nor 
emendatory criticism, he employs rather his memory than 
bis sagacityand he adds, “ It were to be wished that 
all would endeavour to imitate his modesty, who have not 
been able to surpass his knowledge.” ‘ 

GRIBALDUS (Ma'ithew), surnamed Mofa, was a 
learned civilian .of Padua, who, after being a law professor 

• Nicboli'« Bowyer.'—Caliunilies of Authors.—Cole’* MSAtheoa 
in Brit. Museuin. 
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jat'Padua, Pisa, and Pavia, as far as 1557, left Italy, in 
order to make a public profession of the Protestant reli¬ 
gion ; but who, like some other Italian converts, imbibed 
Uie heresy of the Antitrinitarians. After having been pro¬ 
fessor of civil law at Tubingen for some time, he quitted 
the employment, in order to escape the punishment he 
would have incurred, had he been convicted of his errors. 
He was seized at Bern, where he feigned to renounce his 
opinions, in order to escape very severe treatment; but, aS 
he relapsed again, and openly favoured the heretics, who 
bad been driven from Geneva, he would, as Beza inti¬ 
mates, certainly have been put to death, if he had not died 
of the plague in September 1567, or as others say in 1564. 
In a journey to Geneva, during the trial of Servetus, he 
desired to have a conference with Calvin, which Calvin at 
first refused, but afterwards granted ; and then Gribaidus, 
though he came according to the appointed time and place, 
refused to confer, because Calvin would not give him his 
band, till they should be agreed on the articles of the 
Trinity. He was afterwards cited to appear before the 
magistrates, in order to give an account of his faith; but, 
his answers nut being satisfactory, he was commanded to 
leave the city. He wrote several works, which are esteemed 
by the public; as “ Commentavii in legem de rerum 
mistura, & de jure fisci,” printed in Italy. “ Commen- 
tarii in paudcctas juris,” at Lyons. “ Commentarii in ali¬ 
quot preecipuos Digesti,” &c. Franefort, 1577, fol. “His^ 
toria Francisci Spirsc, cui anno 1548, familiaris aderat, se¬ 
cundum qui£ ipse vidit & audivit,” Basil, 1550. Sleidan 
declares, that Gribaldus was a spectator of the sad condi¬ 
tion of the apostate Spira, and that he wrote and published 
an account of his case and sulferings. ** De methodo ac 
ratiune studendi in jure civili iibri tres,” Lyons, 1544 and 
1556. He is said to have written this last book in a week.* 
GHIBNKR (Michaul Henry), an eminent professor of 
law, was liurn in 1682, at Leipsic. His father, who was 
minister in that city, dying in 1635, the celebrated Mencke 
married the widow, and took great care of her son’s educa¬ 
tion. Gribner assisted in the “ Leipsic Journal,” was pro¬ 
fessor of law at Wittenburgh, then at Dresden, and finally 
at Leipsic, where he was chosen to succeed M. Mencke. 
He died in 1734. Besides several academical dissertations. 


• Gen. Diet.—Mo:eri.—Oupin.—8a»ii Onomavt. 
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be left Principia prooessfis Judiciarii“ Principia Jurist 
prudentiee naturalis;” a small work much esteemed; 
“ Opuscufa Juris publici et privati.” He was also a bene¬ 
factor to the university of Leipsic, by leaving a consider¬ 
able legacy to the library, a sum of money as a provision 
for the widows of the professors, and an annual sum as an 
exhibition for a law student.' 

GRIERSON (Constantia), a very extraordinary wc^ 
man, (whose maiden name is nowhere mentioned), was born 
in the bounty of Kilkenny in Ireland, and married to Mr. 
George Grierson, printer in Dublin. She died- in 1733, 
at the age of twenty-seven ; and was allowed to be an ex¬ 
cellent scholar, not only in Greek and Roman literature, 
but in history, divinity, philosophy, and mathematics. She 
gaye a proof of her knowledge in the Latin tongue by her 
dedication of the Dublin edition of Tacitus to lord Carte¬ 
ret ; and by that of Terence to his son, to whom she like¬ 
wise wrote a Greek epigram. Dr. Harwood esteems her 
Tacitus one of the best edited books ever published. 
Among the editions of her husband’s press, is a very fine 
one of Dupin’s Ecclesiastical History, 1724, 3 vols. folio, 
a rare book in this country. Mrs. Grierson composed some 
poems in English, several of which are inserted by Mrs. 
Barber amongst her own. When lord Carteret was lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, he obtained a patent for Mr. Grier¬ 
son, her husband, to be the king’s printer; and, to dis¬ 
tinguish and reward her uncommon merit, had her life in¬ 
serted in it. Besides her parts and learning, she was also 
a woman of great virtue and piety. Mrs. I’ilkington has 
recorded some particulars of her, and tells us, that, “ when 
about eighteen years of age, she was brought to her father, 
to be instructed in midwifery; that she was mistress of 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French, and understood the 
mathematics as well as most men : and w’bat,” says Mcs. 
Pilkington, “ made these e.xtraordinary talents yet more 
surprising was, that her parents were poor illiterate coun¬ 
try people; so that her learning appeared like the gift 
poured out on the appstles, of speaking all the languages 
without the pains of study.” Mrs. Pilkington inquired of 
her, where she had gain< d this prodigious knowledge: to 
which Mrs. Grierson said, that ” stie had received .some 
little instruction from the minister of the parish, when she 
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IMuld spare time from her needle-work, to which she (vay 
closely kept by her mother.” Mrs. Pilkington adds, that 
“ she wrote elegantly both in verse and prose; that her 
turn was chiefly to philosophical or divine subjects; that 
her piety was not inferior to her learning; and that some 
of the most delightful hours she herself had ever passed 
were in the conversation of this female philosopher.” Her 
jpii, who was also his majesty’s printer at Dublin, and in¬ 
structed by her, was a man of uncommon learning, great 
wit, and vivacity. He died in Germany, at the age of 
twenty-seven. Dr, Johnson highly respected his abilities, 
and often observed, that he possessed more extensive know¬ 
ledge than any man of his years be had ever known. His 
industry was equal to his talents, he particularly excelled 
in every species of philological learning, and was perhaps 
the best critic of his time.* 

GRIFFET (HENRy), a French writer of considerable 
reputation, was born October 9, 1698, at Moulins. He 
entered early among the Jesuits at Paris, was professor of 
belles lettres in the college of Louis le Grand, and distinr 
guished himself afterwards in the pulpit. * On the dissolu¬ 
tion of his order, be retired to Brussels, where he died of 
a nephritic cholic, February 22, 1775. His works are, 1. 
An edition of Daniel’s “ History of France,” Paris, 1756^ 
17 vols. 4to, in which the reign of Louis XIII, occupying 
three volumes, is entirely his own. *. “ Trait6 des dif- 
ferentes sortes de prciives qui servent k etablir la verit6 de 
I’Histoire,” Liege, 1769, l2mo, a very judicious perform¬ 
ance. 3. “ Sermons,” Liege, 1767, ♦ vols. 8vo, not re¬ 
markable for spirit or eloquence. 4. Several pious works, 
among which the most popular is his ** Annee du Chretien,” 
Paris, 1747, 18 vols. 12mo. 5. “ Latin Poems,” written* 

at college, of indifferent character. 6. An improved edi¬ 
tion of D’Avrigny’s Memoirs, 1757, 5 vols. 12mo. 7. 

“ InsufSsance de la religion naturelle,” Liege, 2 vols. 
12 cno. 8. An enlarged edition of the “ Delices des Pays 
Bas,” Liege, 1769, 5 vols. 12mo.® 

GllIFFIER (John), a landscape paintef) born at Ams¬ 
terdam in 1645, was a pupil of Roland Roghman, whose 
manner he relinquished after be became acquainted with- 
the more perfect one of A. Vandervelde and LLngelbacb. 

' Uallard’t Memoirs —Cibber’* tive*.—Preface t» Mrs. Barber’t Pmids,— 
bometl’* i^ife of Jabuaun. * Diet. Hiat. 
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He settled in England, and made views of many of tbe 
principal places, which are highly wrought, but with ra¬ 
ther an artificial tone of colouring. His execution was 
minute and laboured, but his pictures are very well com¬ 
pleted in that style. He likewise employed his talents in 
imitations of Rembrandt, Rysdael, Polemburg, and Te¬ 
niers ; and so successfully, that his productions are often 
t^en for originals. He died in the seventy-third year of 
his age, in 1718. He was known by the appellation of the 
old Grifiier.—His son, Robert Griffier, or the young 
Griffier, practised the same profession as his father, and in 
the same style. He resided chiefly upon the continent, 
and produced a great number of elaborate pictures of views 
on the Rhine, &c. with many figures in them. He was 
alive in 1713.' 

GRIFFITH (Elizabeth), a lady once of some note as 
a writer of novels and plays, whose maiden name was 
Griffith, WM of Welch descent, and early in life married 
Richard Griffith, a gentleman of a good family, but re¬ 
duced fortune, in Ireland. The first performance by which 
she became known was entitled “ 'I’he Letters of Henry 
and Frances,” which are said to contain the genuine corre¬ 
spondence between her and her husband before their mar- 
riage, and for some years after. They were published at 
the particular request of Margaret countess of Cork, who 
was one of her friends, and privy to her connexion with 
Mr. Griffith, which was at first kept secret. From these 
letters, a few particulars of the private history of the par¬ 
ties may be collected. Mr. Griffith appears to have re¬ 
ceived no regular education, although in his youth he had 
evinced some talents for poetry; he introduced himself, 
however, by degrees into “ the genteelest and most repu¬ 
table companybut tired of a city life, passed several 
years with a relation in the country of Ireland, where be 
French, and “ studied husbandry philoso¬ 
phically.” Me then engaged in a farm and the linen ma¬ 
nufacture; and about 1760 appears to have received a 
place from tlie duke of Bedford, at that time lord lieute¬ 
nant of Ireland. His acquaintance with Mrs. Griffith was 
accidental, and commenced on his part, to use his own 
phrase, “ as an act of gallantry but finding “ no proba¬ 
bility of success,” a strange declaration !—and being ena- 

* ArgCBviUe, »*1, III.-.'PllkiaftoD aoJ Strutt.—Walpole’s Ane^otes, - 
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■ilMurdd with her writings, conversation, and character, be¬ 
came, at last, a real and honourable lover, but declined 
matrimony for several years, as she had no fortune, and his 
expectations from his father were much larger thah they 
were-likely to turn out. At length, however, they married, 
about the year 1752; and their first publication was this 
correspondence, published by subscription, and not very 
.successful with any class of readers, not even the ienti- 
.mentalists, for whom it was chiefly calculated. Some of 
the letters, however, are of a superior cast, and contain 
many sensible remarks on books, men, and manners. Their 
next publication, which was also written in conjunction, 
was “ Two Novels, in Letters, 4 vols.; the first and second, 
entitled Delicate Distressy by Frances ; the third and fourth, 
entitled the Gordian Knot, by Henry,” 1769, 12mo. Both 
these are of a strict moral tendency; but, like the correspond¬ 
ence of the authors, too much tinged with tlie pedantry of 
quotation and philosophizing, instead of natural descrip¬ 
tion and feeling. Previously to this, Mr. Griffith bad pub¬ 
lished in 1764, “ The Triumvirate ; or the authentic Me¬ 
moirs of A. B. and C.” 2 vols. l2mo, a novel of so loose a 
kind, that even his wife could not venture to recommend it 
. to the fair sex, and yet adds her opinion that “ every gen¬ 
tleman will read it with pleasure, and 1 trust without any 
injury to his morals.” Of Mr. Griffith’s performances we 
hear no more, nor have been able to ascertain the time of 
his death. Mrs. Grilliib’s other novels were “ Lady Bar¬ 
ton,” and “Juliana liarlcy.” She also wrote some dramas 
which had various success, but none of them have pre¬ 
served their station on the stage. One of her most agree¬ 
able publications was “The Morality of Shakspeare’s 
Drama illustrated,” 1775, 8vo. She published also some 
translations, “ The Adventures of Pierre Viaud,” and the 
“ Letters of Ninon de L’Enclos,” &c. She died Jan. 3, 
1793, at Millecent, in the county of Kildare. She was un¬ 
questionably a woman of considerable literary talents, but 
does not appear to have found in her lover and husband 
the judgment which could give them a proper direction. 
Nor did he contribute much to her happiness in his latter 
days. He had long accustomed himself to the cant of sen¬ 
timent, which is too frequently mistaken for genuine moral 
.feeling. When in his grand climacteric, he seduced a girl 
of fortune and consequence, with whom he lived the re- 
jHainder of Im days. The libertine notions in his “ Trium- 
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virate” appear to have been more predominant than the 
sense he affected to entertain of pure morals in Ins “ Let¬ 
ters.”* 

GRIMALDI (John Francis), called Bolognese, was 
born at Bologna in 1606, and studied under A. Caracci, 
to whom be was related. He was a good designer of 
ffgures, but became chiefly distinguished for his landscapes^ 
WlKKi he arrived at Rome, Innocent X. did justice to his 
'fperit, employed him to paint in the Vatican and the Q.ui- 
rinal, and even in churches. This pope used to visit him 
when at work, and talk familiarly with him. His reputa¬ 
tion reached cardinal Mazarine at Paris, who sent for him, 
settled a large pension on him, and employed him for three 
years in embellishing his palace and the I.ouvre, by the 
order of Lewis XIII. The troubles or the state, and the 
clamours raised against the cardinal, whose party he warmly 
espoBsed, put him so much in danger, that his friends ad¬ 
vised him to retire among'the Jesuits, for whom he painted 
a decoration for the exposition of the sacrament during the 
holy days, according to the custom of Rome. This piece 
was much relished at Paris : the king honoured it with two 
visits, and commanded him to paint a similar piece for liia 
chapel at the Louvre. Grimaldi after that returned to 
Italy, and at his arrival at Rome found his great patrou 
InnocentX. dead; but his two successors Alexander VIL 
and Clement IX. honoured him equally with their friend¬ 
ship, and found him variety of employment. His chief 
power lay in landscape, though he designed flgures well, 
and his pencil ecjualled his design, light, and flowing with 
great depth of colour, bolder in the masses and the dash of 
bushy foliage than Caracci’s, but perhaps too green. The 
gallery Colon na, at Rome, has many of his views, which 
remained chiefly in Italy, less known on this side of the 
Alps than those of Poussin and Claude. He understood 
architecture, and has engraved in aqua fortis forty-two 
landscapes in an excellent manner, flvo of which are after 
Titian. Grimaldi was amiable in his uianuers, as well as 
skilful in his profession: he was generous without profu¬ 
sion, respectful to the great without meanness, and cha¬ 
ritable to the poor. The following instant e of bis benevo¬ 
lence may serve to characterise the man. A .Sicilian gen- 

> Gent. Mag. vol. XL. p. 264, I.XtII. p. I(l4.—Viclor’s Worka, vot. I. p. 
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tietnan, who had retired from Messinii with bis daughter^ 
during the troubles of that country, was reduced to the 
misery of wanting bread. As he lived over-against him, 
Grimaldi was soon informed of it; and in the dusk of the 
evening, knocking at the Sicilian’s door, without making 
himself known, tossed in money and retired. The thing 
happening more than once, raised the Sicilian’s curiosity 
to know his benefactor 5 who, finding him out, by b^ing 
himself behind the door, fell down on his knees to thank 
the hand that had relieved him: Grimaldi remained con« 
fused, oilered him bis iiouse, and continued his friend till 
his death. He died of a dropsy at Rome in 1660, and left 
a considerable fortune among six children ; of which the 
youngest, named Alexander, was a pretty good painter.' 

GRIMANI (Dominick), a learned cardinal, was born at 
Venice in 1460. His father being procurator of St. Mark, 
and afterwards doge of the city, the son was soon brought 
into public notice, and employed by the state in important 
offices. In 1493 he was raised to the purple by pope 
Alexander VI. having previously acquired great fame on 
account of the piety .which he displayed towards his fa¬ 
ther, who was commander of a fleet, and being defeated by 
the Turks, was imprisoned and treated with great rigour. 
The son offered to take his place, which being refused, he 
attended him in prison, and rendered him all the service in 
his power. Grimani was also an eminent patron of the 
tine arts : he collected a choice and valuable library, con¬ 
sisting of eight thousand volumes in all languages, which, 
at his decease, in 1523, he bequeathed to the canons re¬ 
gular of St. Salvadore, in Venice. It was afterwards in¬ 
creased by the addition of many valuable works by the car¬ 
dinal patriarch Marino Grimani, and was preserved until 
nearly the end of the seventeenth century, when it was 
unfortunately destroyed by fire. Dominick.Grimani also 
made a fine collection of statues, and other remains of an¬ 
tiquity. Ill 1509, he was visited by Erasmus, who relates 
the particulars of his reception, in one of liis letters, with 
interesting minuteness, and afterwards dedicated to him 
his “ Paraphrasis in Epistol. Pauli ad Romanos.” On an¬ 
other occasion we find Erasmus soliciting cardinal Grimani 
for a copy of Origen’s commentary on the Psalms, a trans¬ 
lation of which he had been urged to undertake by War* 

> P'AncenviUe, vol. 11.—Pilkinttun and Strutt. 
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bam, arcbbUbop of Canterbury. Grimani is said to have 
translated from the Greek some homilies of Chrysostom.' 

GRIMBOLD, GRIMBALD, or GRIMOALD (Nicho¬ 
las), a poet of considerable rank in bis time, was a native 
of Huntingdonshire, and received the first part of his aca¬ 
demical education at Christ’s college in Cambridge, where 
he became B. A. in 1539 or 1540. Removing to Oxford 
in 1542, be was elected fellow of Merton college; but, 
about 1547, having opened a rhetorical lecture in the re. 
fectory of Christ church, then newly founded, be was 
transplanted to that society, which gave the greatest encou¬ 
ragement to such students as were distinguished for their 
proficiency in criticism and philology. The same year 
be wrote a Laun tragedy, which probably was acted in the 
college, entitled “ Arcbipropheta, sive Joannes Baptista,” 
dedicated to the dean, Richard Cox, and printed Colon. 
1648, 8vo. In 1548, he explained all the four books of 
Virgil’s Georgies in a regular prose Latin paraphrase, in 
the public ball of his college, whicIT was printed at Lon¬ 
don in 1591, 8vo. He wrote also explanatory commenta- 
ries, or lectures, on the “ Andria” of I’erence, the Epis¬ 
tles of Horace, and many pieces of Cicero, perhaps for the 
same auditory. He translated Tully’s Offices into English, 
which he dedicated to the learned Thirlby, bishop of Ely, 
printed at London, 1553, 8vo, and reprinted in 1574 and 
1596. He also made translations from some of the Greek 
classics; but these, Mr. Warton thinks, were never pub¬ 
lished ; among others was the " Cyropsedia.” Bale men¬ 
tions some plays and poems, but not with sufficient pre¬ 
cision to enable us to know whether they were in Latin or 
English. It is allowed, however, that he was the second 
English poet after lord Surrey who wrote in blank verse, 
and added to Surrey’s style ijew strength, elegance, and 
modulation. In the dispositioil^ and conduct of his ca¬ 
dences, says our poetical historian, he often approaches to 
the legitimate structure of the improved blank verse, al¬ 
though he is not quite free from those dissoiiancies and as¬ 
perities, which in his time adhered to the general character 
and state of English diction. Both Mr. Warton and Mr. 
Ellis have given specimens of his poetry from “ The 
Songes written by N. G.” annexed to the “ Songes and 
Sonnettes of uncertain Auctours” in Totten’s edition of 

I Tiraboschi.—Moreri.—GresaicII’s PoIiti«n.--Roscoe’a Leo, 
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lord Surrey’s Poems (reprinted in the late edition of the. 
English poets). As.a writer of verses in rhyme, Mr. War- 
ton thinks that Grimbold yields to none of bis contempo¬ 
raries, for a masterly choice of chaste expression, and the 
concise elegancies of didactic versification ; and adds that 
some of the couplets in his “ Praise of Measure-keeping,” 
or moderation, have all the smartness which mark the mo¬ 
dern style of sententious poetry, and would have done ho¬ 
nour to Pope’s ethic epistles. It is supposed that he died 
about 1563. Wood and Tanner, and after them, Warton, 
are decidedly of opinion that be is the same person, called 
by Strype one Grimbold,” who was chaplain to bishop 
Ridley, and who was employed by that prelate while in 
prison, to translate into English Laurentius Valla’s book 
against the fiction of Constantine’s Donation, with some 
other popular Latin pieces against the papists. In Mary’s 
reign, it is said that be was imprisoned for heresy, and 
saved his life by recantation. This may be true of the 
Grimbold mentioned^y Strype, but we doubt whether he 
be the same with our poet, who is mentioned in high terms 
by Bale, on account of his zeal for the reformed doctrines, 
without a syllable of bis apostacy, which Bale must have 
known, and would not have concealed.' 

GRIMSTON (Sir HARBOTri.8), a celebrated lawyer, 
and master of the rolls in the seventeenth century, de¬ 
scended from a very ancient family, was born at Bradbeld- 
hall, near Manningtree, in Essex, about 1594. Where 
be had bis early education is nut known, but he studied 
law in Lincoln’s-inn, and practised with considerable suc¬ 
cess. In August 1638 he was chosen- recorder of Colchester, 
and representative for that place in the parliament which 
met at Westminster April 13, 16-40, and again in the par¬ 
liament which met Nov. 3 of the same year. The mea¬ 
sures he at first supported ^ere those of the party which 
finally overthrew the government, and although he argued 
chiefly against such abuses as might have been reformed 
by a better understanding between the conflicting parties, 
yet his violence against the court, and particularly a bitter 
speech he made against archbishop Laud, seem to prove 
that iie was too much swayed by the popular clamour of 
the times, and too readily became one of the committees 

» Bale aud Tanner.—Warton’s Hitt. »f Poetry.—Ellit’s Speciment,—Athen. 
Oaop, vol. I. new edit, by Blin, 
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for the redress of grierances, real or imi^inary, as well as 
for bringing those to punishment who were roost obnoxious 
to the people. In 1642 be was made one of the lieutenants 
of the county of Essex, in pursuance of the parliament's 
ordinance for the militia, and in August the same year 
dame down to Colchester and proclaitned sir John Lucas a 
traitor, for intending to assist the king. When he came 
however, to penetrate more deeply into the designs of the 
reformers, he began to withdraw his countenance from 
viView ’w V64T he was appointed one of the com¬ 
missioners to treat with the king at Newport, in the isle of 
rZwvo majesty had every reason to be pleased wnh 
his candour and modention. On his return to parliament, 
he argued for accepting the king’s concessions, and being 
at tlie same time one of the commissioners for disbanding 
the army, was, among others, forcibly excluded from the 
house by a party of soldiers. After the murder of the 
king, he went abroad for some time, but in 1656 we find 
hihi elected to Cromwell’s pariiamendas one of the sixteen 
representatives for the county of Essex, but not approved by 
the council, against whose decision he signed a spirited re- 
monstrance. In February 1659-60 he was chosen one of the 
new council of state, in whom the executive power was lodged 
by the remains of the long parliament that restored Charles 
II.; and a few months after, he was also chosen speaker of 
the house of commons in what was called the “ Healing 
parliament” which met April 25, 1660. In May following, 
he waited on the king at Breda, and on bis majesty’s ar¬ 
rival, and the settlement of the government, was appointed 
master of the rolls Nov. 3, 1660, which office he filled for 
nearly twenty-four years with great ability and integrity. 
He was also appoinied in the Mme year chief steward of 
• the borough of St. Alban’s, and recorder of Harwich, ^nd 
from the restoration to tim^^f his death, continued to 
represent Colchester in parliameht. For several years be 
entertained Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards bishop of Sa¬ 
lisbury, as his chaplain, or preacher at the rolls; and much 
assisted him in his “ History of the Reformation.” Bur¬ 
net in his " Own Times” has given an affectionate and 
probably faithful character of sir Harbottle, who appears 
to have been a man pf real worth, piety, and moderation 


in his latter days. Sir Harbottle died Dec. 31, 1683, aged 
about ninety, and was buried in the chancel of St. Miciiaei’s 
church, St. Alban’s. He was twice married, first to Mary, 
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daughter of sir George Croke, an edition of whose ** Re* 
ports*' he published, 3 toIs. folio •, and secondly to Anne, 
daughter of sir Nathaniel Bacon, of Colford>bu), in Suf¬ 
folk. Other particulars of his family may be seen in our 
authorities.' 

GRINDAL (Edmokd), archbishop of Canterbury, was 
born in 1519, at Uinsingham, a sm^l village in Cumber¬ 
land. After a suitable foundation of learning at school, 
be was sent to Magdalen-collcge, in Cambridge, but re¬ 
moved thence to Christ’s, and afterwards to Pembroke- 
hall; where, having taken liis first degree in arts, he was 
chosen fellow in 1538, and commenced M. A. in 1541, 
having served the office of junior bursar of his college the 
preceding year. In 1548 he was appointed senior proctor 
of the university, and is said to have often sat as assessor 
to the vice-chancellor in his courts. In 1549 he became 
president [vice-master] of his college ; and being now 
B. D. was unanimously chosen lady Margaret’s public 
preacher at Cambridge; as he was also one of the four dis- 
])iuants in a theological extraordinary act, performed that 
year for the entertainment of king FJdward’s visitors. 

Thus distinguished iu the university, his merit was ob¬ 
served by llidlcy, bishop of London, who made him his 
chaplain in 1550 ; perhaps by the recommendation of Bu- 
cer, the king’s professor of divinity at Cambridge, who 
soon after his removal to London, in a letter to that pre¬ 
late, styles our divine “ a person eminent for his learning 
and piety.” And thus a door being opened to him into 
church-preferments, he rose by quick advances. His 
patron the bishop was so much pleased with him, that he 
designed for him the prebend of Cantrillcs, in St. Paul’s 
church, and wrote to the council (some of whom had 
procured it for furnishing the king’s stables) for leavo 
to give this living, as he .lays, to his well deserving chap¬ 
lain, who was without preferment, and to whom he would 
granji it with all his heart, that so he might have him con¬ 
tinually with him and iu bis diocese to preach,” adding, 
that “ he was known to be both of viriiie, honesty, discrc* 
^ion, wisdom, and learning.” What effect thi.s application 
liad does not appear, but the praecentor’s place becoming 
vacant soon after, his lordship on August 24, 1551, col- 


' Biog. Brit.—Bnrnft’* Own Times.—Collins’s.Peerage, hy Sir F.. Brydges, 
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lated him to that office, which was of much greater 
value, and likewise procured him to be made one of his 
majesty’s chaplains, with the usual salary of 40f. in Decem¬ 
ber of the same year. On July 2, 1552, he obtained a 
stall in Westminster-abbey ; which, however, be resigned 
to Dr. Bonner, whom be afterwards succeeded in the 
bishopric of London. In the mean time,, there being a 
design on the death of Dr. Tonstall, to divide the rich see 
of Durham into two, Grindal was nominated for one of 
these, and would have obtained it, had not one of the 
courtiers gut the whole bishopric dissolved, and settled as 
a temporal estate upon himself. 

In 1553, he fled from the persecution under queen Mary 
into Germany; and, residing at Strasbourg, made him¬ 
self master of the German tongue, in order to preach in 
the churches there; in the disputes at Francfort about a 
new model of government and form of worship, which was 
to be diflerent from the last liturgy of king Edward, he 
sided, with Cox and others against Knox and his followers. 
Returning to England on the accession of Elizabeth, in 
1558, he was employed among others, in drawing up the 
new liturgy to be presented to the queen’s first parliament; 
and was also one of the eight protestant divines, chosen to 
hold a public dispute with the popish prelates about that 
time. His talent for preaching was likewise very service¬ 
able, and he was generally appointed to that duty on all 
public occasions. On May .15, 1559, he preached at St. 
Paul’s at the first reading of the common-prayer before 
the privy-council, nobilitj', lord mayor, and aldermen. 

. About the same time he was appointed one of the commis- 
.sioucrs.in the north, on the royal visitation for restoring 
.the supremacy of the crown, the protestant faith and 
worship. This visitation extended also to Cambridge, 

. where Dr. John Young%eing Vemoved for refusing the 
oath of supremacy, from the mastership of Pembroke-hall, 
Grindal was chosen by the fellows to succeed him in 1559. 
This office, however, he accepted with reluctance,, and 
finding that he could not reside, be resigned it in May 
1562, if not before yet so highly was he beloved by the 
society, that the three succeeding masters were chosen by 
his recommendation. 

In July the same year, be was nominated to the bi¬ 
shopric of London, vacant by the deposition of Bonner. 
The juncture was very critical, and the fate of the church 
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revenues depended upon the event. An act of parliament 
had lately passed, whereby her majesty was empowered 
to exchange the ancient episcopal manors and lordships 
for tithes and impropriations; a measure extremely re¬ 
gretted by these first bishops, who scrupled whether they 
should comply in a point so injurious to the revenue of 
their respective sees, which must sulfer considerably by 
these exchanges; and which too would cut oS all hope of 
restoring the tithes, so long unjustly detained from the 
respective churches, for the maintenance of the incum¬ 
bents. In this important point our new-nominated bishop 
consulted Peter Martyr in a letter dated August of this 
year; nor did he accept of the bishopric till he had re¬ 
ceived an opinion in favour of it from that divine, who 
said that the queen might provide for her bishops and 
clergy in such manner as she thought proper, that being 
none of Grindal’s concern. He also communicated to that 
divine his scruples concerning the habits and some cus¬ 
toms then used in the church, on both which Martyr gave 
him the advice of a sensible and moderate man who re¬ 
garded more weighty matters. Before this answer could 
be received, Grindal was consecrated Dec. 1, but the ex¬ 
change of lands with the queen not being fully settled, he 
could not compound for his first fruits, and consequently 
he was hindered from exercising his episcopal function, 
and was obliged to have the queen’s express authority for 
that purpose. We may here remark that Cox bishop of 
Ely, Barlow of Chiche.ster, and Scory of Hereford, were con¬ 
secrated at the same time by archbishop Parker, with whom 
they all joiijed in a petition to her majesty to stop these ex¬ 
changes, and they offered ^er as an equivalent, 1000 marks a 
year during their lives. In 1560, he was made one of the ec¬ 
clesiastical commissioners^ in pumiance of an act of parlia¬ 
ment to inspect into the manners*of the clergy, and regulate 
all matters of the church;'and the same year he joined with 
Cox and Parker, in a private letter to the queen, persuading 
her to marry. In 1561, beheld his primary visitation. In 
1563 he assisted the archbishop of Canterbury, together with 
some civilians, in preparing a book pf statutes for Christ 
church, Oxford, which as yet had none fixed. This year 
he was also very serviceable, in procuring the English 
merchants, who were ill used at Antwerp and other parts 
of the Spanish Netherlands, and who had been very kind 
to the English exiles in the late reign, a new settlement at 
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Eoibden, in East-Friesland; and the same year, at the 
request of sir William Cecil, secretary of state, he wrote 
animadversions upon a treatise entitled Christiani Ho> 
minis Norma,” &c. “ The Rule of a Christian Man,” 
the author of which, one Justus Velsins, a Dutch enthu¬ 
siast, had impudently, in some letters to the queen, used 
menaces to her majesty; but being at' last cited before 
the ecclesiastical commission, was charged to depart the 
'kingdom. 

On April IS, 1564,he took the degree of D. D. at Cam¬ 
bridge, and the same year executed the queen’s express 
command, for exacting uniformity in the clergy ; but pro¬ 
ceeded so tenderly and slowly, that the archbishop thought 
fit to excite and quicken him ; whence the puritans sup¬ 
posed him inclined to their party. However, he brought 
several nonconformists to comply; to which end he pub¬ 
lished a letter of Henry Bullinger, minister of Zurich, in 
Switzerland, to prove the lawfulness of compliance, which 
bad a very good effect. The same year, October 3, on 
the celebration of the emperor Ferdinand’s funeral, he 
preached a sermon at St. Paul’s, afterwards printed, from 
which Strype has given extracts. In 1567 he executed 
the queen’s orders in proceeding against the prohibited 
and unlicensed preachers; but was so treated by some with 
reproaches and rude language, that it abated much of his 
favourable inclinations towards them, which was felt and 
resented on their part. Even although some years after¬ 
wards he both procured the liberty of some separatists who 
had been imprisoned according to law, and indulged their 
ministers with a licence to preach on their promising not 
to act against the laws, yet they immediately abused that 
liberty, and when he proceeded against them for it, they 
had the boldness to lodg^ a complaipt in the privy council 
representing his dealings with. them. The archbishop, 
touched with their ingratitude, jbined with the council m 
opinion that such men ought to be severely punished as a 
warning to others. Grindal was also threatened with a pre- 
munire by some of bis clergy for raising a contribution 
upon them the preceding year for the persecuted Pro¬ 
testants abroad, without the queen’s licence. But this did 
not discourage him, and having procured a commission 
from ber m^esty to visit the Savoy, the hospital appointed 
for the relief and entertainment of poor travellers, be de¬ 
prived the master, who had almost ruined the charity by 
his abuses and mismanagement. 
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This was the last piece of service he performed for hig 
diocese, being on May I, 1570, translated to the see of 
York. He owed this promotion to secretary Cecil and 
archbishop Parker, who liked his removal from London, 
as not being resolute enough for the government there. 
The same year he wrote a letter to his patrtn Cecil, that 
Cartwright the famous nonconformist might be silenced ; 
and in 1571, at his metropolitical visitation, he shewed a. 
hearty zeal, by his injunctions, for the discipline and good, 
government of the church. In 1572 he petitioned the 
queen to renew the ecclesiastical commission. In 1574 
he held one for the purpose of proceeding against papists, 
whose number daily diminished in his diocese, which he 
was particularly careful to provide with learned preachers, 
as being in his opinion the best method of attaining that 
end. He rejected therefore such as came for institution 
to livings if they were found deficient in learning, and in 
this policy he was encouraged by the queen, to whom it 
was highly agreeable. In other respects he had frequently 
to contend with the avarice of the courtiers, some of whom 
would have greatly impoverished the church, if he and 
other prelates had not opposed them. 

His patron, Cecil, then lord treasurer, recommended 
him to the first chair in the church, which became vacant 
by the death of archbishop Parker. Accordingly he was 
translated to the see of Canterbury, in which he was con- 
firmed, February 15, 1575. Ou May 6, 1576, he began 
his metropolitical visitation, and took measures for the 
better regulation of his courts; but the same year fell under 
her majesty’s displeasure, upon account of the favour he 
shewed to what was called the exercise of prophesying. 

These prophesyings had been used for some time, the 
rules of which were, that the mincers of a particular di¬ 
vision at a set time met together at some church, and there 
eUch in tbeir order explained, according to their abilities, 
some portion of scripture allotted to them before; this 
done, a moderator made his observations ou what bad been 
said, and determined the true sense of the place, a cer¬ 
tain time being fixed for dispatching the whole. The ad¬ 
vantage was the improvement of> the clergy, who hereby 
considerably profited in the knowledge of the scripture; 
but this mischief ensued, that at length confusions and 
disturbances took place at those meetings, by an ostenta- ^ 
tion of superior parts in some, by .advancing heterodox 
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opinions, and by the intrusion of some of the silenced stfw 
paratists, who took this opportunity of declaiming against 
the liturgy and hierarchy, and even speaking against states 
and particular persons. The people also, of whom thera 
was always a great conflux as bearers, fell to arguing and 
disputing n^h about religion, and sometimes a layman 
would take upon himself to speak. In short, the exercises 
degenerated into factions. 

Grindal laboured to redress these irregularities by setting 
4lown rules and orders for the management of these ex« 
ercises; however, the queen still disapproved of them, as 
seeing probably how very apt they were to be abused. She 
did not like that the laity should neglect their secular affairs 
by repairing to those meetings, which she thought might 
fill their heads with notions, and so occasion dissentions 
and disputes, and perhaps seditions in the state. And the 
-archbishop being at court, she particularly declared herself 
offended at the number of preachers as well as the exer¬ 
cises, and ordered him to redress both; urging, that it 
was good for the church to haVe few preachers, that three 
or four might sufliice for a county, and that the reading of 
the Homilies to the people was sufficient. She therefore 
required him to abridge the number of preachers, and pnt 
down the religious exercises. This did not a little afflict 
him. He thought, and very properly, the queen infringed 
upon his office, to whom, next to herself, the highest trust 
of the church of England was connnitted; especially as 
this command was peremptory, and made without at ail 
advising with him, and that in a matter so directly con¬ 
cerning religion: he wrote a letter to her majesty, de¬ 
claring, that his conscience would not suffer him to conr- 
ply with her commands. 

This refusal was dated December 20, IS7&. The queen 
therefore having given him sufficient time to consider well 
his resolution, and he continuing inflexible, she sent let¬ 
ters next year to the bishops, to forbid all exercises and 
prophesyings, and to silence all preachers and teachers not 
lawfully called, of which there were no small number; and 
in June the archbishop was sequestered from his office, 
and confined to his h''t:se>by an order of the court of star- 
chamber. In November the lord-treasurer wrote to him 
about making his submission, with which he not thinking 
fit to comply, his sequestration was continued; and in 
January there were thoughts of depriving him, which,.how- 
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•ver, were laid aside. June 157D, his confinement was 
either taken off, or else he had leave to retire to his house 
at Croydon ; for we find him thete consecrating the bishop 
of Exeter in that year, and the bishops of Winchester, 
and Lichfield and Coventry, the year following. This part 
of his function was exercised by a particular commission 
from the queen, who in council appointed two civilians to 
manage the other afiairs of his see, the two of his nomina¬ 
tion being set aside. Yet sometimes he had special com¬ 
mands from the queen and council to act in person, and 
issued out orders in his own name ; and in general was as 
active as he could be, and vigilant in the care of his diocese 
as occasion offered. In 1580, for instance, when there 
happened a violent earthquake, our archbisliop having 
issued an order for prayer and humiliation, composed a 
prayer for families throughout his diocese, which was al¬ 
lowed by the council, who in a letter to him commended 
his great zeal, and required him to enjoin the observation 
of his new order of prayer in all other dioceses. The 
council also referred to him the decision of a dispute that 
happened the same year at Merton college, Oxford, ot 
which he was visitor, as archbishop ; and soon after he was 
employed by the lord treasurer in a controversy between 
the university and town of Cambridge. 

This year (1580), a convocation met at St. Paul’s, at 
which, though he could not appear, yet he had a ])rincipal 
share in the transactions of it. He drew up an expedient 
for preserving the authority of the spiritual courts in the 
point of excommunications; he laid before^ them also a 
new form of penance to be observed for the future, better 
calculated than the former to produce a proper effect on 
offenders. It was moved in this convSeation,^ that no bu¬ 
siness should be entered upon, nor any subsidy granted, 
till he was restored, and although the motion was nega¬ 
tived, yet they unanimously presented a petition in his 
favour to her majesty, which they thought was a more re¬ 
spectful proceeding. This, however, proved ineffectual, 
nor was he restored until after he made his submission, in 
which, among other things, to clear h'imself of the charge 
of a refractory disobedience in the matter of the exercises, 
he proved that in his own bishopric, and other peculiar 
jurisdictions, he never suffered the practice after the time 
of her majesty’s command. 

The precise time of- his restitutipn does not clearly ap- 
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pear, yet several of his proceedings shew, that he was in 
the full possession of the raetropoliticai power in 1582, in 
which yet it is also certain he lost liis eye*sight. Sir John 
Harrington imagines that his being blind was only a report 
circulated by his friends, in order to conceal his being in 
confinement by the queen’s order in his own house, but 
Strvoe has amply refuted this supposition. He was also 
jaucfbroken down by hard study and infirmities, especially 
the Stnogury and colic, with which he had long been 
aa/ctedi and losing all hopes of recovering hu sight, he 
resigned his see towards the latter end of 15S2, and a/* 
though by no means a favourite with his royal mistress at 
this time, she thought proper to grant him a pension foe 
his life. With this provision be retired to Croydon, where 
be died July 6, 1583, and was interred in that church, 
where a stone monument was erected to his memory. 

Strype has ably vindicated his memory from the misre* 
presentations of Fuller and Heylin, who consider him 
too much inclined to puritanism; and observes, that in the 
times in which be lived, when he was better known, bis 
episcopal abilities, and admirable endowments for spiritual 
government, as well as his great learning, were much ce¬ 
lebrated. He was a mail, says Strype, of great firmness 
and resolution, though of a mild and aifable temper, and 
friendly disposition ; in his deportment courteous and en¬ 
gaging, not easily provoked, well spoken, and easy of 
access; and in his elation not at all aSectiiig grandeur or 
state, always obliging in his carriage, as well as kind and 
grateful to his servants, and of a free and generous spirit. 
Strype allows, what indeed is obvious, that he used great 
moderation towards the puritans, to whose interest in the 
cabinet, joined to bis own merits, his preferment was in a 
great measure owing; and had they repaid this moderation - 
by a corresponding behaviour, he would have less seldom 
incurred the displeasure of the court *, who thought his 
favours ill-bestowed on men of restless and turbulent disr 


* Orindal bail ihc nii<rortnne to 
Mve a quren wbo mi^illi'd too much 
in matters altove her coiiiiHChension; 
but it was not on account of leligion 
only that he lost her favour. At ope 
time, Julio I'organiaoi, an Italian phy¬ 
sician, was in great estimation in this 
country with the people of quality, 
though infamous for b'is proficiency in 
the eomposition of poisons. The e,arl 


of Leicestar, who was perhaps m. 
ilebteil to him for seiriers of this kind, 
was excessively aUaelieii to him ; anti 
through that oobinmau’s interferenoe, 
O'rinital, who had ccndemiied thi: mar¬ 
riage (if Julio to another man’s wife, 
lost the queen’s favour for ever,— 
Lodge's Illustrations, vol, 11. p. 157. 
five also Harrington’s IB'ief View, and 
Camden’s Annals. 
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positions. He had a great respect for die eminent re¬ 
formers abroad, Calvin, Luther, Melanclhon, Bucer, Peter 
Martyr, Ballinger, Zanchius, and others, with whom he 
had contracted a friendship during his exile, and always 
carried on a correspondence ; and he was very instrumental 
in obtaining a settlement for the French protestants in 
their own way of worship, approaching to the Genevan, 
who were allowed to assemble in the Walloon church in 
Thread needle-street, which has ever since been a French 
church. 

Collier, whose authority is of some consequence in this 
Case, clears Gniidal from 'ill imputations of puritanism, 
and speaking of the articles at one of his mctropolitical 
visitations, observes, that he was no negligent governor, 
nor a person of latitude or iiulifrerence for the ceremonies 
of the church; hut, on the other hand, he was more 
deeply concerned for her doctrines, and a strenuous as- 
sertor of them. He was celebrated as a preacher in king 
fidward VJ.’s time, both at court and in the university ; 
and in the beginning of queen Elizabeth’s reign, when the 
protestant religion was to be declared and inculcated to the 
jieople, he was one of the chief persons emjdoycd in the 
pulpit at St. Paul’s, and before the <piecn and nobility. 

Besides what have already been noticed, Grindal as¬ 
sisted Fox in his Martyrology, in which is printed a com¬ 
position of his entitled a “ Uialogne hetween Custom and 
Truth,” written in a very clear manner, in refutation of 
tlfe doctrine _of the corporal presence in the sacrament. 
He lived and died unmarried, yet does not seem to have 
amassed much wealth amidst all his preferments. At his 
death, however, he became a considerable benefactor to 
learning. He left So/, per annum for the maintenance of 
a free grammar-school at St. Begli’s, in Cumberland, near 
the place of his birth ; and for ilje building, &c. of it 366/. 
13s. 4d; varion.s sums to several colleges at Cambridge, 
and cups, pictur s, &c. to various friends. It may be 
worth noticing, that Grindal, who, by the way, is the 
Algrind of Spenser, first brought the tamarisk to England, 
so useful in medicine, when he returned from his exile. ‘ 

GRISAUNT (William), a physician, astronomer, and 
mathematician, and like his countryman, friar Bacon, vio- 

' StryjMj’s Life of Grindal.—Biog. Brit.—Hutchinson’-i CniuberlsHtl, vol. II. 
llarriugtun's Brief View.—Le Xtvu's Lives of the Bisihopi;* 
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Icntly suspected of magic, lived in the fourteenth centtfry,. 
lie studied at Merton college, Oxford ; and, probably to 
escape the disagreeable consequences of such suspicions, 
went into l-raiute, where he devoted himself entirely to the 
study of medicine, first at Montpelier, and then at Mar- 
seillcs. In this city he fixed his residence, and lived by 
the practice of his profession, in which iie acquired much 
skill and eminence. There is no greater proof of his ge¬ 
nius, besides the imputations he laboured under in his 
youth, than his assiduously pursuing the method instituted 
by the Greek physicians, of investigating the nature ami 
cause of the disease and the constitution of the patient. 
The time of his death is not known ; but we are told that 
he was an old roan in 1350, and that he had a son, who 
was first an abbot of canons regular at Marseilles, and at 
length arrived at the pontificate under the name of Urban 
V. Bale and Pits both give lists of his works, none of 
which are known to be extant. ’ 

GRIVE (John dk la), a French topographer and en¬ 
graver, was born in 1689 at Sedan, and going to Paris, 
entered the congregation of the priests of St. Lazare, and 
was sent by them into Poland, to be professor of divinity 
at Cracow. In a short time, however, he returned, and 
afterwards quitted ids congregation to devote himself en¬ 
tirely to mathematics and topography. He published th6 
“ Plan of Paris,” 1723, a very good work in itself^ but 
the engraving was too imperfect; at which the abbd de 
Grive was so vexed, that he broke the plates, and detdl- 
iniiied, in future, to engrave his works himself, which re¬ 
solution he executed punctually. Being appointed geo¬ 
grapher of Paris, he drew the course of the river Seine, 
from its source to its mouth. .M. de la Grive assisted M. 
Cassini in determining the meridian of Paris, and under¬ 
took a very particular and circumstantial account of that 
capital, which work was far advanced at the time of his 
death, which happened April 1757. The first two drawings 
of this vast plan have been published by M. llugnin, bis 
]>upil. The other most esteemed works of the abbd de la 
Grive are, his “ Environs de ParisJardins de Marly j” 

** Terrier dit Domaine du Roi aux Environs de Paris j” 
Plan de Versailles,” &c. He also left “ Le Manuel de 
Trigonometric Sph6rique,” published iu 1754.* 

* Bale.—Pitt.—AiUn’s Biog. Mempiiy ol Msdisiar. * Pi«t> Hist* 
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GROCYN (William), a roan eminently learned in his 
day, and one of the revivers of literature, was born at 
Bristol in 1442, and educated at Winchester-school. He 
was elected thence to New college, Oxford, in 1467; and 
in 1470, presented by the warden and fellows to the rec¬ 
tory of Newton-Longvillc, in Buckinghamshire. But his 
residence being mostly at Oxford, the society of Magdalen 
college made him their divinity reader, about the begin¬ 
ning of Richard the Illd’s reign ; and that king coming 
soon after to Oxford, he had the honour to hold a dis¬ 
putation before him, with which his majesty was so 
pleased, that he rewarded him graciously. In 1485 he 
was made a prebendary of Lincoln, and in 1488 he (|uitteil 
liis reader’s place at Alagdalen college, in order to travel 
into foreign countries ; for though he might be reckoned a 
great master of the Greek and l.atin langu.T.ges in England, 
where the former especially was then scarcely understood 
at all, yet he well knew that a more perfect knowledge of 
it might be attained ; and accordingly he went into Italy, 
and studied there some time under Demetrins Chalcondylos 
and Politian. He returned to England, and fixed hilnself 
in Exeter college, at Oxford, in 1491, where he took the 
•legree of B. D. Here too he publicly taught the Greek 
language, and was the first who introduced a better pro¬ 
nunciation of it than had been known in this island before. 
But the introduction of this language alarming many, as a 
most dangerous innovation, the university divided itself 
into two factions, distinguished by the appellation of Greeks 
and Trojans, who bore eacii other a violent animosity, and 
proceedetl to open hostilities. Anthony Wood says, “I 
cannot hut wonder when I think upon it, to what a strange 
ignorance were the scholars arrived, when, as they would 
by no means receive it, hut rather scoff and laugli at it; 
some against the new proniinciEition of it, whicli w.is en¬ 
deavoured to be settled ; others at the language itself, 
having not at all read any thing thereof. It is said that 
there were lately a company of good fellows (Cambridge 
men as ’tis reported) who, either out of hatred to the 
Greek tongue, or good letters, or merely to laugti and 
sport, joined together and called themselves Trojans : one, 
who was the senior, and wiser than the rest, called himself 
Priam, another Hector, a third Parys, and the rest by 
some ancient Trojan names ; who, after a jocular way, did 
oppose as Grecian-s, the students of the Greek tongue.” 

A A 2 
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In this situation Grocyn was, when Erasmus came to 
Oxft)i(i; and if he was not this great man’s tutor, yet he 
certainly assisted him in attaining a more perfect know¬ 
ledge of the Greek. He was, however, very friendly to 
Erasmus, and did him many kind ofliccs, as introducing 
him to archbishop Warham, &c. He also boarded him 
gratis in his house, although he was by no means in af- 
iluent circumstances. We cannot be surprized therefore 
that Erasmus speaks of him often in a strain which shews 
that he entertained the most sincere regard for him, as well 
as the highest opinion of his abilities, learning, and inte¬ 
grity. About 1590 be resigned his living, being then made 
master of Allhallows college, at Maidstone, in Kent, though 
he continued still to live mostly at Oxford. Grocyn had 
no esteem for Plato, but applied himself intensely to Aris¬ 
totle, whose whole works he had formed a design of trans¬ 
lating, in conjunction with William Latimer, Litiacre, and 
More, but did not pursue it. While his friend Colet was 
<lean of .St. Paul’s, Grocyn gave a remarkable evidence of 
the candour and ingenuousness of his temper. He read in 
.*'t. Paul’s cathedral a public lecture upon the book of 
Dionysius Areopagita, commonly called “ Hierarchia Ec- 
clcsiastica it being customary at that time for the pub¬ 
lic lecturers, both in the universities, and in the cathedral 
churches, to read upon any book, rather than upon the 
scriptures, till dean Colet reformed that practice. Grocyn, 
in the preface to his lecture, deel.'iimed with great warmth 
against those who either denied or doubted of the autho¬ 
rity of the hook on which he was reading. But after he 
had continued to read a few weeks, and had more tho¬ 
roughly examined the matter, he entirely changed his 
sentiments; and openly and candidly declared that he had 
been in an error; and that the said book, in his judgment, 
was spurious, and never written by him who, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, is called Dionysius the Areopagite. But 
when dean Colet had introduced the custom of reading 
lectures upon some part of the scriptures at his cathedral, 
he engaged Grocyn, according to Dr. Knight, as one of 
the most learned and able men he could meet with, in that 
vscftil employment. 

Grocyn died at Maidstone in 1519, oC a stroke of the 
palsy, which he had received a year before, and which 
made him, says Erasmus, “ sibi ipsi snperstitemthat is, 
outlive his faculties. Lioacre, the celebrated pliysiciaii 
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just mentioned, was his executor, to whom iic loft a con¬ 
siderable legacy, as he did a small one to Vv illiain Lilly, 
the grammarian, who was his godson. Ills will is printed 
in the appendix to Knight’s “ Life of Kaasmiis.” lie had 
indeed but little to hare, having never enjoyed prefer¬ 
ment ecjual to his worth yet he was a man of great ge¬ 
nerosity, which at one time obliged him to pawn his plate 
to Dr. Young, who generously returned it by his will with¬ 
out taking priucip<d or interest. A Latin epistle of Gro- 
cyu’s to Aldus iManutiiis is prefixed to Linacro’s translation 
of“ I’rochis de Spbicra,” printed at Venice in 144;', fol. 
Erasmus says, that “ there is notiiing extant of his lint this 
epistle: indeed a very eltdiorate and acme one, and written 
in good Latin.” His pnblishinp; nothing more seems to 
have been owing to too mucii deli-ary ; for, Jhasmus adds, 
“ he was of so nice a taste, that he had rather wiite nothing 
than write ill.” Some other things, how’cver, of his writ¬ 
ing arc mentionetl by Bale, Lcluiul, and Tanner, as “ 'I’rac- 
tatus contra hostiohim Jounnis Wiclcvi“ Epistolm ail 
Krasmum et alios; “ Grammatica“ Vulgaiia puerormn;” 
“ Epigraiiirnata;” “ Nota in Terciiliiitn,” and “ Jsago- 
giouni qnoddani.” ’ 

GROENVELT (John), a physician, and member of the 
royal college of Loudon, in the seveineenlh century, was 
born at Deventer, in the province of Overyssel; he studied 
and graduated at Utrecht, where he began the practice of 
his profession. He likewise studied under a celehiMtcd 
litbotomist of Ainsterdam, from whom he learnt that art, 
and whose esteem he acquired by the dexterit}- with whicli 
lie performed ilie operation, iii.somiicli that by his will this 
master beciueatlied all his instruincnts to Groenvelt, with a 
request that lie should employ them for the good of man¬ 
kind. After this time he practised this art almost exclu¬ 
sively. He left three treatises ; the first entitled “ Disser- 
tatio lithologica variis observationibus ct figuris illustrata,” 
l^otul. 16S4. 2. “ Practica qua humani morbi descrihun- 

tur,” Fraiicfort, 1683. 3. “ Tractatus de tuto Caiilliari- 

III the iipr.’odilioii of Wood^s Athc- in 1./17 the vicarps'p of St. 
npe we find that ho Ix-patne prebcndniy Jf-wry. TIo i< s.tid to Ii.ivc 

of SovUii Searle in tho fhurch of Lm- CQpded CnthUi-rl TonssUli in ih«’ ohor* n 
coin; in 1493 he appears to have rc- of East IVt’kiiani, iu the lijort^o oi 
Milled the rectory of Depden ; in 1513 SheiLham. 
that of Shepperlon in Middlesex; and 

* Leland.—Bale.—^Tanner.—Ath. Ox. vol. I.— new rd.t. bv Tllii-s — JoriinN 
and Knight's Lives of Erasmus, and Knight's Life of CuUt,—Wood's Ainiais. 
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dum in Medicina usu interne,” Lend. 1693, &c. These 
works were translated into English in 1691, 1706, 1710, 
and another of his works entitled “ The grounds of physic.” 
In all these the author’s name was changed to Greenfield. 
None of our authorities specify the time of his death.* 

GllOLLIER (John), an eminent patron of literature, 
was born at Lyons in 1479; and very early displayed a 
propensity towards those elegant and solid pursuits, which 
afterwards secured him the admiration and esteem of his 
contemporaries. His address was easy, his manners were 
frank, yet polished ; his demeanour was engaging, and his 
liberality knew no bounds. As be advanced in years, he 
advanced in reputation ; enjoying a princely fortune, the 
result, in some measure, of a faithful and honourable dis¬ 
charge of the important diplomatic situations which ho 
filled. He was grand treasurer to Francis I. and ambassa¬ 
dor from that monarch to pope Clement VII. During his 
abode at Rome he employed the Alduscs to print for hint 
an edition of Terence in 1521, 8vo, and another of Bu- 
dmus’s work “ De Asse,” 1522, 4to. Of his liberality while 
in this city, Egnatio gives the following instance: “ I dined 
along with Aldus, his son Manutius, and other learned men 
at Grollier’s table. After dinner, and just as the dessert 
had been placed on the table, our host presented each of 
his guests with a pair of gloves filled with ducats.” De 
Thou speaks very highly of his character. During his tra¬ 
vels he had secured from Basil, Venice, and Rome, the 
most precious copies of books that could be purchased, 
which he bound in a peculiar style, described in our autho¬ 
rity. Every library and every scholar has boasted of a 
book from Grollier’s library since it was dispersed, and 
during his life-lime it was his pride to accommodate his 
friends with the use of them. He died at Paris in 156.5.® 

GRONOVIUS (John Frederic), an eminent civilbn, 
historian, and critic, was born at Hamburgh in 1613. He 
had a strong inclination to learning, which induced him 
to apply to books with indefatigable diligence from his in-> 
fancy ; and, having made great progress in his studies in 
his own country, he travelled into Germany, Italy, and 
France, where he searched all the treasures of literature 
that could be found in those countries, and was returning 
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home by the way of the United Provinces, when he was 
stopt at Deventer in the province of Over-Issel, ami there 
made professor of polite learning. After acquiring great 
reputation in this chair, he was promoted to that of l.ey- 
den in 1653, vacant by the death of Daniel Heinsius. He 
died at Leyden in 1672, much regretted. By his wife, 
whom lie married at Deventer, he had two sons that sur¬ 
vived him and were both eminent in the republic of let¬ 
ters ; James, who is the subject of the ensuing article; 
and Theodore Laurent, who died young, having published 
“ Emendationes Pandcclarum, &c. Leyden, 1605,” 8vo, 
and “ A Vindication of the hlarble Base of the Colossus 
erected in honour of Tiberius Ctesar, ibid. 1097,” folio. 

Frederic Gronovius was the author of many critical 
works. Besides his edition ofCasaubon’s Epistles, Hague, 

1638, in 4to, he published the following : 1. “ Diatribe in 
Statii Poetas Sylvas,” Hague, 1037, 8vo. This being at¬ 
tacked by Emeric Criicreus, who under the name of Mer- 
curiiis Frondator puhlishctl an “ Anti-Diatribe” at Paris, 

1639, 21-ino, Gronovius published, 2. “ EIcnchus Anti- 
Diatribes Mercurii Frondatoris ad Statii Sylvas,” Paris, 

1640, 8vo. I’liis occasioned Crucams to publish “ Mus- 

earium ad Statii Sylvas,” Paris, 1640, Svo. 3. “ De Ses- 
tertiis, sive suhsecivorum Pecuniae veteris Graicx & Ko- 
iname Libri IV. Accesscrunt Lucius Volusius Micciamis, 
J. C. & Balhus Mensor de Asse,” &c. Deventer, 1643, 
Svo, Amsterdam, 1656, Svo, and Leyden, 1691, 4to, in 
which last edition, pnblislied by liis son James Gronovius, 
are added “ Paschasii Grosippi, (i. e. Casparis Schiuppii) 
Tabulae Numerariic; Johannis Fredcr. Groiiovii Maiiti.ssa 
pccuniic veteris, & tres ’Amlwa-tis de Foenere Unciario & 
eenlesiniis Usuris; item de Hyperpyro ; Salmasii Epistula 
ix, ad earn llesponsio; & Aovafixfi xaa Ns*, Griecii & 

J.atiric.” 4. “ Not® in Seiiecarn Philosophiim & Rheto- 
rein j” first printed separately at Leyden, 1649, 12mo, and 
afterwards reprinted in the Elzevir edition of “ Seneca cum 
Notis Variorum,” 1673, 3 vols. Svo. 5. “ Monobihlos Ec- 
clesiasticarum Observatiouuin,” 1651, 12nio. 6. “ Obser- 
vationum Lib. IV.” Deventer, 1652, 12ino. 7. “ Statius 
ex recehsione J. F. Groiiovii, cum cjusdeiu Notis,” Aiii- 
s.terdaiTi, 1653, Our author’s notes with reprinted in the 
edition of Statins published by .John Vcenhusiiis at Ley¬ 
den, 1671, in Svo. And Statins as revised by him was pub¬ 
lished by Christian Daumius with the Comaientarius of 
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Barthius in 2 vols. 4to, at Zwickaw in 1664. 8. ** Senocse 

Tragoediae cum Notis Jobannis Fredeiici Gronovii & variis 
aliorum,” Leyden, 1661, 8vo. His Notes were reprinted 
with improvenieiiis in the edition of Seneca’s tragedies 
published by his son James Grouovius at Amsterdam, 1682, 
8vo. 9. “ Observationum Libri tres,” Leyden, 1662, 8vo, 
10. “ Plautus ex recensione Joh. Fred. Gronovii, cum 
Nods Varionjm,” Leyden, 1664, and 1684, 8vo. 11. 
“ Titus Livius ex recensione & cum Notis Joh. Frid. Gro¬ 
novii, additis integris CaroJi Sigoiiii & selectis Variorum 
Notis,” Amsterdam, 1665, and 1679, 3 vols. 8vo; which 
last edition of 1679 is preferable to the former, on account 
of the notes of Henr)' Valesius and James Gronovius, which 
were added to it. Our author bad published an edition of 
Livy revised by him at Leyden in 1645 and 1654 in 3 vols. 
12mo, and in 1661 and 1678, in one volume, 12mu. His 
Notes upon Livy were printed separately at Leyden in 
1645, 12mo. But several things in this edition of 1645 
are omitted in the larger editions of 1675 and 1679. 12. 

“Plinii Historia Naturalis,” Leyden, 1669, 3 vols. 8vo. 
13. “Tacitus,” Amsterdam, 1673, 2 vols. 8vo, reprinted 
at Amsterdam, 1685, 2 vols. 8vo. 14. “ Not® in Hugonis 
Grotii Libros tres de Jure Belli & Pacis,” Amsterdam, 
1680, 8vo. 15. “ Observationes ad Bened. Petrocorii de 
Vita B. Martini carminum libros sex,” published in Dau- 
mius’s edition of Petrocorius, Leipsic, 1682, 8vo. 16. 
“ Auli Gellii Nodes Attic®,” Leid. 1687, 8vo. His notes 
are reprinted in his son’s edition, Leid. 1706. 17. “ Not® 

in Phmdri Fabulas,” published by his son in the edition of 
Leyden, 1703, 8vo. 18. “ De Musmo Alexandrine Dis- 
sertatio,” inserted in his son’s “ Thesaurus.” 19, “ Oratio 
de lege regia, &c.” Leyden, 1678. A translation of this 
in French was published by Barbej’rac with Noodt’s trea¬ 
tise upon liberty of conscience, Amst. 1714, 8vo. A great 
many of Gronovius’s Letters are published in Burman’s 
“ Sylloge Epistolarum.” ‘ 

GRONOVIUS (James), son of the preceding, was born 
October 20, 1645, at Deventer, and learned the elements 
of the Latin tongue there; but, going with the family in 
1658 to Leyden, he carried on bis studies in that univer- 
aity with incredible industry under the eye of his father, 
who bad the greatest desire to make him a complete scho- 
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lar. In this view he not only read to him the best classic 
authors, but instructipd him in the civil law. About 1670, 
he made the tour of Englaml, and visited both the univer¬ 
sities, consulting their MSS.; and formed an acquaintiuice 
witlt several eminent scholars, particularly Dr. Edward 
Pocock, Dr. John Pearson, and Dr. Meric Casaubon, which 
last died in his arms. He was much pleased with the in¬ 
stitution of the royal society, and addressed a letter to them 
in approbation of it. After some months’ slay in England, 
he returned to Leyden, where he published an edition of 
Macrobius that ye.ar in Svo, and another of Polyijius the 
same year at Amsterdam, in 2 vols. Svo. The same year 
he was also olfercd the professor.diip held liy Hogerstus; 
but, not having linished the plan of hij travels, he declined, 
though the professor, to eng-ige his acceptance, proposed 
to hold the place till liis return. 

He had apparently other views at that lime, for having 
experienced many advantages to his literary pursuits by Ins 
visit to England, he resolved to see France. In his tour 
thither, he passed through the cities of Brabant and Elau- 
ders; and arriving at Paris, was received with all tlic re¬ 
spect due to his father’s reputatiuii and his own mci it, whieii 
presently brought him into the aciiuaintance of Chaplain, 
d’llerbclot, Thevenot, and several other persons of distin¬ 
guished learning. This satisfaction was somewhat damped 
by the news of liis father’s death in I (>72 ; so6n after which 
he left Paris to attend Mr. P.iais, umbasiador extraordinary 
from the States-general to the court of Spain. They set 
out in the spring of 1672; and our autiior went thence 
into Italy, where, visiting Tuscany, lie was ciiieriained 
with extraordinary politeness by the groat ilukc, who, 
among other marks of esteem, gave him a very considera¬ 
ble stipend, and the professor’s place of Pisa, vacant by 
the death of Chinientel. ’I’his nomination was the more 
honourable, both as he had the famous Henry Norris, af¬ 
terwards a cardinal, for his colleague ; and as he obtained 
it by the recommendation of Magliabecclii, whom lie fre¬ 
quently visited at Florence, where he had an opportunity 
of consulting the MSS. in the Medicean library. 

Having spent two yeai's in Tuscany, he quitted his pro¬ 
fessorship ; and visiting Venice and Padua, he passed 
through Germany to Leyden, w’hence he wont to take pos¬ 
session of an estate left him by bis mother’s brother, at 
Deventer. Here he sat down closely to bis studies, and 
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was employed in preparing an edition of Livy in 1679, 
when he was noiiiiiiated to a professor’s place at Leyden, 
which he accepted ; and by his inaugural speech obtained 
an augmentation to the salary of 400 florins a year, which 
was continued to his death. He was particularly pleased 
with the honour shewn to his merit; and Leyden being the 
city preferred by him, as the place of his education and 
his father’s residence, he resolved never to leave it for the 
sake of any other preferment. In this view he refused the 
eliiiir of the celebrated Octavio Ferrari at Padua, and de¬ 
clined the invitation of Frederic duke of Sleswick to accept 
a considerable stipend for a lecture at Kell, in Holstein. 
This post was offered him in 1696, and two years after¬ 
wards the Venetian ambassador at the Hague made him 
larger oflers to eng-agediim to settle at Padua; but he 
withstood all attempts to draw him from Leyden, as his 
father had done before him; and, to engage him firmer to 
them, in 1702, the curators of that university gave him the 
lecture of geography, with tltc same augmentation to the 
stipend as had been given to his predecessor Philip Clu- 
verius. 

He was revising Tacitus in order to a new edition, when 
he lost his youngest daughter, September 12, 1716, and 
he survived her not many weeks. The loss proved insup¬ 
portable ; he fell sick a few days after it, and died of grief, 
October 21, aged seventy-one. He left two sons, both 
bred to letters; the eldest being a doctor of physic, and 
the youngest, Abraham, professor of history at Utrecht. 
His valuable library, long retained in the possession of the 
family, and for which 30,000 florins had been offered by 
the late empress of Russia, was sold by auction at Leyden 
about 1785, and produced only 5000 florins. It is re¬ 
marked of James Gronoviu.s, that he fell short of his father, 
in respect of modesty and moderation, as far as he exceeded 
him in literature : in his disputes, he treated bis antagonists 
with such a bitterness of style as procured him the name of 
the second Scioppius, the justness of which censure ap¬ 
pears throughout his numerous works, although they must 
be allowed to form a stupendous monument of literary in¬ 
dustry and critical acumen. The following list is pro¬ 
bably correct: 1. “ Macrohius, cum notis variorum,” Leyd. 
1670, 8vo, London, 1694, 8vo. 2. “Polybius cum suis 
ac ineditis Casauboni, &c. notis,” Gr. & Lat.” Amst. 1670, 
2 vols. 8vo. 3. “ Tacitus,”-ibid. 1672> 2 vols. 8vo, and 
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Utrecht, 1721, 4to, enlarged by his sou Abraham. Harwood 
says it is an infinitely better and more useful edition than 
that of Brotier. 4. “ Supplementa hieuuariuii in /Enea 
Tactico, Dione Cassio, et Arriano,” l.eyden, 1675, 8vo. 
5. “ Dissertationes Epistoiioa;,” Amst. i678, .svo, roinist- 
ing of critical reinavks on various authors. I'iiose lie .uade 
on I-ivy involved him in a dispute with Fabreiti, wlio hav¬ 
ing attacked oiir critic in hi.s work “ De Aquis et Aqua'diic- 
tibus veteris lloma;,” Gvonovius answered iiiiii in, 6. “ Ke- 
sponsio ad cavillationcs 11, Fabretti,” Leyden, 1685, 8vo. 
Fabreiti, who is treated here with very little ceremori}', 
took his revenge in a woik, the title of which is no bad 
specimen of literary railing, “ Jasilhei ad Gronoviinn Apo- 
logeina, in ejusque d’itivilitia sen tie Tito Livio soinnia 
aniiuadversiones,” Naples, 1C86, 4to. 7. “ Fraginentum 
Suqihani Byzantiiii Gramniatici de Dodoiic, &c.” Leyden, 
1681, 4to. 8. “ llcnrici Valesii Notir, &c. in Harpocra- 
tionem,” Leyden, 1682, 4to, reprinted in Blancard’s edi¬ 
tion of Harpoeration, in li)83. i*. “ .Scnecaj Tragediie,'’ 

Amst. 1682, 12ino. This is the edition which his failiLT 
was preparing when he died. 10. “ Exercitationes aca- 
dcmica; de pernicie et casn Jiulx,” Leyden, 1683, 4lo, an 
endeavour to reconcile the accounts of St. Iviatthcw and 
St. Luke of the death of Judas. This involved him in a 
quarrel with Joaeliim Feller, against whom Gronovius <le- 
fended himself in a second edition of this tract jiublished 
at Lejdcn in 1702, and opened there a controversy with 
Peri/onius. This produced from Gronovius, 11. “ Notitia 
ct illiistratio dissertation is nupenr de morte Juda-,” Ley¬ 
den, 1703, 4to; to which Perizonius replied, but the com¬ 
batants became so warm that the curators of the university 
of Leyden thought proper to silence them both, 12. 
“ C’astigaliones ad paraphrasim Gnccani Enchiridii Epic- 
teti ex codice Mediceo,” Delft, 1683, Svo, This includes 
the notes published in Bcrkclius’s edition of 1670. 13. 

“ Dissertatio de origine Romuli,” Leyden, 1684, Svo, in 
which he treats the commonly received notion of the ori¬ 
gin of Romulus and Remus, and their being nursed by a 
wolf, as fabulous. 14. “ Gemma: et sculpturae antiqua;, 
&c.” a Latin translation of Leonard Augustini’s Italian de¬ 
scription of these antiquities, with a learned preface by 
our author. 15, “ Pomponii Melic Jibri tres de situ orbis,’' 
Leyden, 1685, Svo, without his name, and containing an 
attack on Vossius’s observations on that author. Vossius 
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having defended himself in an appendix to his “ Observa- 
tiones ad Melam,” printed at London in 1686, 4to, Gro- 
novius replied in, 16. “ Epistola de argiitiolis Isaaci Vossii,” 
1687, 8vo, with his usual severity, which he increased in 
his notice of Vossius in a new edition of P. Mela, in 1696. 
This edition, besides the extracts of the cosmography of 
Julius and Ilonorius, and that ascribed to vEthicus, which 
were inserted in the former edition, contains the anony¬ 
mous geographer of Ravenna. 17. “ Epistola ad Johan- 
iiem Georgium GraEviuin V. Cl. de Pallacopd, ubi De- 
scriptio cjiis ab Arriano facta liberator ab Isaaci Vossii frus- 
trationibus,” Leaden, 1686, 8vo. 18. “ Nota) ad Lucia- 
num,” printed in Gnevius’s edition of Lucian in 2 vols. 
Anist. 1686, 8vo. 19. “ Variac Lc’clioncs & Notx in Ste- 
pbanuin Byzantinnm de Urbibusinserted in the edition 
of that aii'hor published by Abraham Berkelius at Leyden 
in 1688, folio. 20. “ Cebetis Tliebani I’abnla Grajcc & 
Latino,” Anist. 1689, 8vo. 21. “ Aidi Gcllii Nodes At¬ 
tica;, emu Notis Enicndationibus Johannis Frederic! 
Oronovii,” Leyden, 1687, 8vo, 1706, 4lo. 22. “ M. T. 
^^iceronis Opera quto extant omnia,” Leyden, 1692, 4 vols. 
4to, and 11 in l2mo. 23. “ Ammiani Marcellini Reruin 
gestarum, qui de XXXI supersunt, Libri XVIII.” Leyden, 
1698, in folio and 4to. 24. “ Johannis Frederici Gronovii 
de Sestertiis seu snbsecivarum Peciinise veteris Gr-occac & 
Romanic Libri IV. &c.” Leyden, 1691, 4to, with several 
additions. 2,'». “ De Icuncula Smetiana qua Harpocratem 
indigitarunt,” Leyden, 1693, 4to. 26. “ Memoria Cosso- 
niana; idcst, Datiielis Cossonii Vita breviter dcscripta, cui 
annexa nova Kditio veteris Moniimcnti Ancyrani,” Leyden, 
1695, 4to. 27. “ Abrahami Gorlaji Dactylotheca cum Ex- 
plicationibus,” Leyden, 1695, 4to. 28. “ Harpocratioiiis 
«le Vocibus Liber; accedii Diatribe Hcnrici Stepbani ad 
locos Isocraleos,” Leyden, 1696, 4to. 29. “ Oratio de 
priniis Incrementis L'rbis Lugduni,” Leyden, 1696, 4to. 
30. “Thesaurus Griccaruin Antiquitatum,” Leyden, 1697, 
&c. 13 vols. folio. Gronovius cannot be sufficiently com¬ 
mended for having undertaken this work after the example 
of Graevius, who published a body of the Roman antiqui¬ 
ties. Laurent Beger, having found some things to object 
to ill the three first volumes of this work, published at Ber¬ 
lin in 1702, in folio, “ Colioquii quorundam de tribus pri- 
mis Thesauri Antiquitatum Grmcarum voiuminibus, ad 
eorum Auctorem Relatio.” 31. “ Geogiaphia antiqua; 
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hoc est, Scylacis Periplus Maris IVIediterranci, &o. &c.’* 
Leydeu, U)97, 4lo. 32. “Appendix ad Geograpliiam an- 
tiquaiii,” la vdcn, 1699, 4to. 33. “ Manethoiiis Apotcles- 
iiialicoruiri 1-ibri sex, nunc priiuum e.x Bil)liotluHri Medi- 
cea rniti,” Leyden, 1693, -ilo. SI, “ l>c dnol)us l.api- 
dibu.'i in agro Duyvenvoorilicnsi reportis,” Leyden, liiPf;, 
4to. 3,3. “ Ryc(piius do Capitoliu Romano, emu Notis 
Cronovii,” Leyden, 1096, Svo. 30. “ Q. Cnriius ciiin 
Gronovii & Variorum Notis,” Aiustcrdam, lO.oo, Svd. 37. 
“ .Suetonius a Salmasio rocensitus cum iMnenduiionibus J. 
Cronovii,” Leyden, 169.S, 12mo. 3,3. “ Plurdri Pabnliu 

cum Joan. Fred. Cronovii & Jac. Cronovii Notis Sc Nicolai 
Di.spontini coilectaneis,” Leyden, 1703, Svo. 39. “ Ar- 
liuni Nicomediensis Kxpeditionis Alexandri Liltri sopieni, 
N. Historiii Indica,” l.cyden, 1704, folio. This eilition is a 
very beautiful one ; and Gronovius displays in it the same 
extent of learning-, which ho does in all his other writings, 
and llic same rude censure of all men of learning, who arc 
not ol'ids opinion. 40. “ Minutii Felicis Octavius: aeco- 
dnnt Ciccilms Cypriaiins do Idoloruin Vanitate, & .Iiiiius 
Firmicus Maternus de F.rrore prof.inaruin lleligiomim,” 
Leyden, 1709, Svo. 41. “ Infamia Emonvliitionmn in Me- 
nantlri Reliquias nuper editarum. 'Fi-ajecii ad Rheiiiini, 
auctore Philelenthero Lipsiensi. Accedit Responsio M. 
Lncilii Profnturi ad Epistolam Gaii Verar.ii Ph'U lU'ni-;, <|U!C 
extal parte IX Bibliotheca; selectie .Jo. Clo.ici,” Lt'vden, 
1710, I2niu. In this he attacks Dr. Bentley, v. ho iiad as¬ 
sumed the name of Philck'niherus Liiisicn.s's ; and !,(- (. 'lore, 
who had puhlished an eilition of tlic fragi'im'^s of .t.hni.inder 
and Philander, and to wlioin be ascribes tlto Ici'e.- insciiivi 
in the “ Bibliothcqne eboi.sic,” whicb ho auinvulM'rih upon. 
42. “ Dccret.i Roinaini Aiiatira pro .litd.eis at eiiltiuu 
d'viiunn per Asia- ’'•Iinoris urbes '-.ocure obeiiiid.ini. .1 "c- 
pho collecta in Libro XIV. Arcbamlogi;r, sed inaie n.'er- 
ver.sa &. expuncta, in publicam Incctn rcstituta. Acer hint 
Snidte aliquot loca a vitiis purgata,” Leyden, 1711, .-svo. 
The notes on Suidus are levelled against Lndoifes Ku .ter, 
who had puoli.slie;! an edition of Suidas at ('andiridge in 
1703 in 3 vols. folio, and who wrote in tiiii’ication ol lihn- 
self, “ Diatriha L. K. in qua Kditio .Suidyc ('ania'.irigieiisis 
contra Caviilationes Jacobi Gronovii Ari.starciii Levdi.nisi.s 
defciiditur,” inserted in the 21th tome of the Biblioll.jque 
choisio, p. 49, and printer separately in 12 mo. 'I'licrc v.a-; 
liliewisc a iicw edition with additions piddishei at A;n.lei- 
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dam in 1712, 8vo, under the title of “ Diatriha Anti-Gro- 
noviana.” 43. “ Liuiibria nialevola Clerici, vel Proscrip- 
lio pravffi Mercis ac Mentis pravissimac, quam cxponit in 
Minutio Felice Joannes Clcricus tom. 24. Bibliotheca; se- 
lectsB,” Leyden, 1712, 8vo. 44. “ Recensio brevis Muti- 
lationum, qnas patitur Suidas in Editiunc nupera Canta- 
brigia; anni 1705, ubi varia ejiis Anctoris loca pcrperaiii in- 
tellecla illustrantur, emeiulantur, & supplentiir,” Leyden, 
171.3, 8vo. 45. “ Severi Sancti, id est, Endeleichii Rhe- 
toris de Mortibus Bourn Carmen ab Elia Vineto & Petro 
Pithseo scrvatum, cum Noiis Job. Weitzii & Wolfgang! Se- 
beri,” Leyden,'1715, 8vo, with a preface, though without 
hi.s name. 46. “ Herodoti llalicarnassei Historiarum Li> 
bri IX. Grajce & I.atinc, cum Interpretatione Laurentii* 
Valla; ex Codice Medicco,” Leyden, 1715, folio. This 
edition had not the general approbation of learned men, 
who discovered very gross errors in it. The reader may 
see upon this subject a piece of Kuster, entitled “ Exam'en 
Criticuin Elditioiiis novissiina; Herodoti Groiioviana;,” in¬ 
serted in the 5th tome of M. le Clerc’s Bibliolhcque an- 
cienne & moderne, p. 383, and another of Stephen Ber- 
gler in the Acta Eruditorum of Leipsic for 1716, p. 201, 
337, and 417. Gronovius in this edition has attacked in 
the most furious manner several of the greatest men in the 
republic of letters, ytarticularly Laurentius Valia, .^milius 
Portus, Henry Stephens, Holstcnius, Dr. Thomas Gale, 
Ezechiel Spanheim, Salmasius, Isaac Vossius, Tanaquil 
Faber, John le Clcrc, Kuster, Bochart, Grsevius, &c. He 
bad a very extensive correspondence with the men of learn¬ 
ing in Europe, and the utmost that can be said fur his in¬ 
temperate treatment of so many learned contemporaries, 
is, as we have been told, that his thoughts of many of them 
vyere kinder than his words.* 

GRONOVIUS (John Fredeuick), a physician and bo¬ 
tanist of considerable learning, tlie son, we presume, of the 
preceding, was born in Holland, in 1690. He took his 
diuctor’s degree at Leyden in 1715, on which occasion he 
published a dissertation upon camphor, of the natural his¬ 
tory and preparation of which he gives much new informa¬ 
tion. He settled at Leyden, and became one of the chief 
m.'igistrates. He aduytted the ytrevailing taste of his coun- 

' Niceron, yol. II.—Geii. Diet.—Morcri,— Baillet Jugemens dci S^avani.— 
MuihufT I’ulyhisloi.—Saxii Oiiumaat. 
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trymcii for making collections of natural history, and in 
1740 published his “ Index Suppelicctihs l.apuiea',” or a 
scientific catalogue of his own collection of minerals, drawn 
up under tlie inspection, and with the assistance of Lin- 
nicus. In a letter to Haller, in 17."7, lanniuiis mentions 
Gronovius, wiili Biirinann and Adrian Van Hoyen, as prin*- 
cipally anxious to increaM- their eolleeticns of dried plants, 
instead of studying genera; rvhieh sauly Linnii-tis was de¬ 
stined to revive, tironovius received from Cla 3 ton various 
specimens of Virginian plants, which he, with the assist¬ 
ance of Linnicus, then resident in Holland, arranged ac¬ 
cording to the sexual system, and with proper spccilic cha¬ 
racters, descriptions, and synonyms, published under the 
#tle of “ Flora Virginica,” 1739, 8vo. A second part or 
8(nn)lement of the same work appeared in 1743, and a third 
vvas preparing when he died. 'I'his last being afterwards 
incorponiled with the two former,* the whole was published 
in 176'-’, -I to, l)^- his son. 

In 1755, came out his “ Flora Orientaiis,” Svo, the ma¬ 
terials of which w'cre alVordcd by the. collection made by 
llauwolf, in bis travels in the Fast during 1573, 1574, and 
1575, and vvbieh, l)y favour of (lueeii (Jlirisliua of Sweden, 
came afterwards into the bands of tlie learned Vossius, who 
allowed the chief British botanists of his day to study and 
quote it. Gronovius clctenuiriod l>v it above 330 species of 
oriental plants, wliicli was a vaiiiahle addition to the know¬ 
ledge of that da}’. 'File work is arranged after the Lin- 
ifcan method, hut trivial names, though inventeil and pub¬ 
lished in tin; first edition tjf the “ Species Plaultinini,” two 
years befoiv, are not adopted, nor does the antlior upjiear 
to havouseii this publication. lie was, however, in fictjucriL 
correspoiidenec with Lininrns, whom he furnished with tm- 
ineroiis specimens tif yVmerican plants sent by Clayton, amb 
with whom he conferred on the stihjcct of fi-iies amongst 
others, Haller mentions him as liaving written learned 
notes to the 2()lh and following hooks of Pliny. He con¬ 
tinued to enrich his inuseum, and to devote it to the use of 
all who were tlesirous of consulting it, as long as he lived. 
In 1750 Gronovius is represented as labouring under the 
gout, as well as a hernia, hut lie lived to the age of se¬ 
venty-two, dying in 1762. His herbarinin was, after the 
death of his son, purchased by sir Joseph Banks.' 

^ Ret's’s Cyclopflfdia, to wliidi wo aro iodebted for tbo whole of (his and lliie 
(Rixt article, nut having found a notice of either m uuy uthei wuiLv 
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GRONOVIUR (Laurence Theodore), son of the pre¬ 
ceding, was born at Leyden in 1730. He took the degree 
of doctor of laws, and, like his father, attained to the chief 
civil honours of his native place. From him he imbibed a 
taste for natural history, and, as we have already men¬ 
tioned, edited the latest and completest edition of the 
“ Flora Virginica.” He particularly excelled in the 
knowledge of fishes; but most departments of systematic 
zoology engaged his attention. He published in 1754, his 
“ Museum Ichthyologicum,” a handsome folio, with ample 
descriptions of the species. The second part appeared in 
1756, accompanied by descriptions of the serpents in his 
father’s museum. In 1763 appeared the “ Zoophylacii 
Gronoviani fasciculus primus,” containing descriptions 
a few quadrupeds, more amphibia, and a still greater num¬ 
ber of fishes, all from the .same museum ; the latter illus¬ 
trated by 13 good plates, exhibiting 38 species. The se¬ 
cond fasciculus of the same work, published in 1764, de¬ 
scribes the insects of his collection, of which numerous 
species are engraved on four copper plates. A third and 
last, with three plates, came out in 1781, after the death 
of the author, which happened in 1777. He published in 
1760 a very valuable work in 4to, entitled “ Bibliotheca 
Regni Animalis atque Lapidei,” on the |)lan of the “ Bib- 
liothccne Botaniem” of Liniiicus and Seguier, with an ex¬ 
cellent Index Rerum, highly useful in such a publication. 
He furnished, moreover, an appendix of G5 quarto pages to 
the said work of Seguier.* 

GROS (Nicholas i.e), a learned French theologian, 
was born in December 1075, at lUicim.s, of obscure and 
poor parents. The religious of St. Genevieve, who served 
tile parish of St. Denis at Uheirns, undertook his educa¬ 
tion, and he was admitted doctor of divinity in that city in 
1702, and became successively chaplain at Notre Dame, 
canon of the collegiate church of St. Sympliorien, and, in 
1701, canon of the cathedral at Rheims. He was also 
made governor of the little seminary of St. James by M 
Le Tellier, but was deprived of that office on this gentle¬ 
man’s death in 1710, and forbidden to preach or confess, 
on account of his zealous opposition to the bull Unigenitus. 
Being afterwards excommunicated by M. de Maille, who 
succeeded M. le Tellier as archbishop of Kheiins, he went 
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to Paris, and afterwards to Holland, where he remained 
about a year with father Quesnel and Messrs. Petitpied 
and Fouillou; but when Louis XIV. died, the proceedings 
at Rheims were declared null, and M. le Gros returned 
thither in 1716. He was a zealous promoter of the appeal 
to a future council, and was the soul of the faculty of theo¬ 
logy ; but M. de Mailli obtained a Ictlrc de cachet against 
hint in 1721, by which he was banished to St. John de Luz. 
This sentence, however, he evaded, by living concealed 
four or five years. In 1725, he went into Italy to observe 
what passed in the council appointed by Benedict XIII. 
and at length retired to Holland, and there spent the last 
twenty-five years of his life, excepti;!g a voyage he made 
^WLiigland. The archbishop of Utrecht chose him pro- 
ressor of divinity in his seminary at Ainersfort, and he 
died at Khinwicl., near Utrecht, December 4, 17.51, aged 
76. His principal works are, 1. “ Le llenversenient des 
Liberies de I’Kglise Gullicane dans Talfaire de la Constitu¬ 
tion Uiiigcnitu.s,” 2 vols. i2mo., 2. “ I.a Sainte Bible tra- 
diiitc snr les testes originanx, avee les dilTerences de la 
Vulgate,” 17'J9, 8vo. M. llondet |)nhlislu;d a new edition 
of this work 1756, in 6 small vols. 12mo.; hut, on account 
of some alterations, it is not esteemed. 3. “ .Sept I.eitres 
Theologiques contre le Traite des Brets <le Commerce, et 
en general contre toute Usiirc,” 4io. 1. “ Dogma Lccle- 
siie circa Usuruni o.vpositum, et viiuliealum with several 
other pieces in Latin against usury, 4to, 5. “ Observa¬ 
tions stir line Lettre attrihnee a leu M. de Lannoi sur 
rUsnre,” 4to. 6. “ Eclaircissemetit histori(|ue et dogma- 
tique sur la Contrition,” 12nio. 7. “Motifs invinciblcs 
d’Attachement a I’Eglise liomaine poor les Catholitpies, 
on de Ite-union pour les pretendus Reformes,” 12ino. 
8. “ Meditations sur la Concorde des Evaiigiles,” 3 vols. 
12mo. 9. “ Sur rEpitre aux Romains,” 2 vols. 12ino. 

10. “ Sur les Epltres canoniqiies,” 2 vols. 12mo. ll.“Me- 
inoire sur les Droits du second Ordre,” 4to. 12. “ Md- 
moire sur I’Appel au futur Concile,” 4to; several tracts 
on the Constitution, the Miracles, ascribed to M. Paris; 
the Convulsions, &c. 13. “ Manuel du Cbrdtien,” which 

contains the Psalms, the New Testament, and the Imita¬ 
tion, 24to. A book in twelves, entitleil “ Eclaircisse- 
ment snr les Conciles gdndraux,” is also attributed to M. 
le Gros. * 


VoL. XVI. 


^ Moren.**-*L*Avocat’$ Diet. Uiitt. 
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GROSE (Francis), an eminent English antiquary, was 
the son of Mr, Francis Grose, of Richmond, jeweller, who 
<lied in 1769. He was born in 1731, and having a taste 
for heraldry and antiquities, his father procured him a place 
in the college of arms, which, however, be resigned in 
1763. By his father he was left an independent fortune, 
which he was not of a disposition to add to, or even to pre¬ 
serve. He early entered into the Surrey militia, of which 
he became adjutant and paymaster; but so much ha.’, dis¬ 
sipation taken possession of him, that in a situation which 
above all others required attention, he was so careless as 
to have for some time (as he used pleasantly to tell) only 
two books of accounts, viz. his right and left hand pocke^. 
In the one he received, and from the other paid ; and mk 
too with a want of circumspection which may l)c readuy 
supposed from such a mode of book keeping. His losses 
on this occasion roused his latent talents : witli a good 
(.lassical education lie united a fine taste for drawing, wiiich 
he now began again to ciiltiva’.e; and encouraged by his 
friends, he undertook the work from uliicli he derived lioth 
profit and reputation : his Views of Antiquities in England 
and Wales, which he first began to publish in iiniiibers in 
1773, and finished in 1776. I'he nest 3 ’eaf he adtleO two 
more volumes to bis English views, in which he included 
the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, which were completed 
in 1787. This work, which was executed with accuracy 
and elegance, soon became a favourite with the public at 
large, as well as with professed antiquaries, from the neat¬ 
ness of tlie embellishments, and the succinct manner in 
which he conveyed bis information, and therefore answered 
his most sanguine expectations; and, from the time be be¬ 
gan it to the end of his life, lie continued witliout inter¬ 
mission to publish various works, generally to the advantage 
of his literary reputation, and almost always to the benefit 
of his finances. His wit and good-liumouT were the abun¬ 
dant source of satisfaction to himself and entertainment to 
his friends. He visited almost every part of the kingdom, 
and was a welcome guest wherever he went. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1789 ho set out on a tour in Scotland ; the result 
of which he began to communicate to the public in 1790, 
in numbers. Before he had concluded this work, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Ireland, inteiuling to furnish that kingdom wiili 
views and descriptions of her antiquities, in the .same man¬ 
ner he had executed those of Great Britain; but soon after 
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his arrival in Dublin, being at the house of Mr. Hone 
there, he suddenly was seized at table with an apoplectic 
fit, on the 6th May 1791, and died immediately. He was 
interred in Dublin. 

“ tlis literary history,” says a friend, “ respectable as 
it is, was exceeded by his good-humour, conviviality, and 
friendship. Living much abroad, and in the best company 
at home, he had the easiest habits of adapting himself to 
all tempers; and, being a man of general knowledge, per- 
l)etually drew out some conversation that was either useful 
to himself, or agreeable to the party, lie could observe 
iip<ia most things with precision and judgment; but his na¬ 
tural tendency was to humour, in which he excelled boiU 
(■ the selection of anecdotes and his manner of telling 
tlKiin; it may be said too, that his ligiiro rather assisted 
him, which was in fact the very title-page to a joko. He 
had neither the pride nor malignity of au’diorship ; he felt 
the independency of his own talents, and was satisfied witli 
them, wiilioiit degrading others. His friendshi])s were of 
ihe same cast; constant and sincere, oveilookiiig s;ine 
faults, and seeking out greater virtues.” 

Grose, to a stranger, says Mr. K'oble, might have been 
supposed not a surname, hut one selecK'd as significant of 
histigure; which was more of the fonn of Sancho Paii<;a 
than I'alstalF; but he partook of the properties of hotli. 
He was as low, squat, ami rotund as the former, ami not 
le.ss a sloven; equalled him too in his love of sleep, and 
nearly so in his proverbs. In his wit he was a Falstalf. He 
was tile butt for other men to shoot at, but it always re¬ 
bounded with a double force. He could eat with Sanclio, 
and drink with the knight. In simplicity, probity, and a 
compassionate heart, he was wholly of the Panra lircctl; 
his jocularity could have pleased a prince. In the “.St. 
danifs’s Evening Post,” the following was proposed as au 
epitaph for him : 

“ Here lies Fkaxcis Grosf.. 

On Thursday, May l‘i, 1791, 

Death put an end to his 
Ficics and prospects." 

Mr. Grose married Catherine, daughter of Mr. .Iordan, 
of Canterbury, by whom he had two .sons and five daughters ; 
I. Francis Grose, of Croydon-Crook in Surrey, esq. .a co¬ 
lonel in the army, governor in 1790 of New South Wales; 
3. Onslow Grose, esq. captain of the pioneer corps on the 
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Madras estabUsbment, who died very lately in India; and 
four daughters, one of whom married to Anketel Singleton, 
esq. lieutenant-governor of Landguard-Foit, in Essex. 

His works are, 1. “The Antiquities of England and 
Wales,” 8 vols. 4to and 8vo. 2. “ The Antiquities of 
Scotland,” 2 vols. 4to and 8vo. 3. “ The Antiquities of 
Ireland,” 2 vols. 4to and 8vo, a posthumous work, etlited 
by Mr. Ledwich, 1794. 4. “ A Treatise on ancient Av- 

mour and Weapons,” 1785, 4to. 5. “ A Classical Dic¬ 
tionary of the Vulgar Tongue,” 1785, 8vo. 6. “Military 
Antiquities; being a History of the English Army from tife 
Conquest to the present Time,” 1786, 1788, 2 vols. 4to. 
7. “ The History of Dover Castle, by the rev. William 
Darell,” 1786, 4to, 8. “A Provincial Glossary, with% 
Collection of local Proverbs and popular Superstitions,” 
1788, 8vo. 9. “ Rules for drawing Caricatures,” 1788, 
Svo. 10. “ Supplement to the Treatise on ancient Ar¬ 
mour and Weapons,” 178.0, 4to. 11. “ A guide to Health, 
Beauty, Honour, and Riches,” being a collection of hu¬ 
morous advertisements, pointing out the means to obiaiu 
those blessings ; with a .suitable introductory preface, Svo. 
12. “ The Olio, a collection of Essays,” jests, small pieces 
of poetry, all highly characteristic of Mr. Grose, but the 
collection was nut made by him, and we suspect all the 
contents are not from his pen ; 179.1, Svo. * 

GROSLEY (Pktkr John), a French antiquary and po¬ 
lite writer, was born at Troyes Nov. 18, 1718, and was 
educated in the profession of the law, but a decided turn 
for literary pursuits interrupted his legal studies, and in¬ 
duced him, in search of knowledge, to travel twice into 
Italy, twice into England, and once into Holland, besides 
passing a consideral>lc i>art of every year at Paris, where 
he was received into the best company, but would never 
settle. His disposition appears to have been amiable and 
liberal, as when yet a youth he gave up a legacy of 40,000 
livres in favour of his sister. At his own expence, too, be 
undertook to embellish the saloon of the town house of liis 
native city, Troyes, with marble busts of the eminent 
natives of that city, executed by Vasse, the king’s .sculp¬ 
tor; and the first put up were those of Pithou, le Comte, 
Passerat, Girardon, and Mignard. He died in that city. 
Nor. 4, 1785, being then an associate of the academy of 

> European Ma;. 179i...-GeBt. Mag. 1791. 
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inscriptions and belles lettres, and a member of our royal 
society. His principal works are, 1. “ Recherches pour 
riiistoire du Droit Franjais,” Paris, 1752, 12mo, a work 
highly esteemed. 2. “ Vie de Pithou,” ibid. 1756, 2 vols. 
12mo. 3. “ Observations de deux gentil-hommes Suedois 

sur ritalie,” 1774, 4 vols. 12mo, a very lively work, and 
full of interesting anecdotes. 4. “ Londres,” 1770, 3 vols. 
12mo, of which nearly the same may be said, although al¬ 
lowances must be made for the mistakes into w'hicli a fo¬ 
reigner is very liable to fall. It was translated in 1772, by 
Dr. Nugent, 2 vols. 8vo. 5. “ Essais historiques sur la 
Champagne.” 6. “ Ephemerides Troyennes,” rontinueil 
for several years, and containing papers relative to the 
history of 'i'royes. He had also a part in the “ Memoires 
de I’academic de Troyes,” and in the last translation of 
Davila; and was an useful contributor to the “ Journal En- 
cyclopedique,” from 1771 to 1785, and to the “ Diction- 
naire Historique.” A Life, written b}' himself, and some 
postliumons pieces, have been lately published.' 

GllOSSE’rE.STE (Rouert), an English prelate, .and 
the most learned ecclesiastic of his time, was born |)rt)bably 
about 1175, of obscure parents at Stradbrook in Sullbik. 
He studied at Oxford, where he laid the loundation of his 
skill in the Greek tongue, and was thus enabled to make 
himself master of Aristotle, whose works hud been hUherto 
read only in translations; at Oxford too lie acquired a 
knowledge of the Hebrew. He afterw.rrds went to Paris, 
where he prosecuted his studies of Greek and Hebrew, 
.Old made himself master of French. Here he also studied 
the divinity and |)liilosophy of the age, his proficiency in 
which was so remarkable as to draw upon him the suspicion 
of being a magician. At Oxford, on his return, he be¬ 
came celebrated as a divine, and was the first lecturer in 
the Franciscan school in that university. In 1235 he was 
elected, by the dean and chapter, bishop of Lincoln, which 
see was then, and continues still, the largest in England, 
altiiough Ely, Oxford, and Peterborough have been since 
taken from it. Grosseteste, wlio was of an ardent and ac¬ 
tive spirit, immediately undertook to reform abuses, ex¬ 
horting both clergy and people to religious observances, 
and perhaps would have been in a considerable degree suc¬ 
cessful, bad be not confided too much in the Domiuicaili 

• Dick. Historique.—Nugtnt’a Preface. 
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anjJ Franciscan friars, as his hdpers in the good work. But 
they being appointed i»y him to preach to the people, hear 
their confessions, and enjoin penance, abused these op¬ 
portunities by exercising dominion over tlie superstitious 
minds of tlie laity, and enriched themselves at their ex¬ 
pence. Although, however, the hypocrisy of tlie Domini¬ 
cans and Fr;'ncisfans in tliis instance escaped his penetra¬ 
tion, he could not bo deceived in the dissolute character 
and ignorance of the more ancient orders, and was very 
strict in Ins visitations, and very severe in his censures of 
their conduct. Parllj' through this sense of his duty, and 
his love of justice, and partly from his warmth of temper, 
he was frequently engaged in quarrels with convents, and 
other agents of the pope. At one time he was oven ex¬ 
communicated by the convent of C.interhury ; hut ireteii.g 
this with contempt, he continued to labour in pronioting 
piety, and redrossing abuses with his usual zeal, firm.ne.ss, 
and perseverance. Although tiie friars couinuied to he his 
favourites, and he rebuked the rectors and vicars of his dio¬ 
cese, because tliey neglected to hear them preach, and be¬ 
cause they discouraged the people from attending and con¬ 
fessing to them, in time he began to see more clearly into 
the character of those ecclesiastics. In 1247, two Knglish 
Franciscans were sent into England with credentials to ex¬ 
tort money for the pope; atid when they applied, with some 
degree of insolence, to Grosseteste, for six thousand marks, 
as the conirihulion for the diocese of Lincoln, be answered 
them that (with submission to his holiness), the demand 
was asdlshonourahie as impracticable; that the whole body 
of the clergy and people were concerned in it as well as 
himself; and that for him to give a definitive answer in an 
instant to such a demand, before the sense of the kingdom 
was taken upon it, would he rash and absurd. 

He continued afieiwards to exert himself in promoting 
the good of tlie church as to doctrine and morals, w itli the 
most upright intentions, and to the best of his knowledge, 
although it must afford the present age but a poor opinion 
of his knowledge in such matters, when we find him trans¬ 
lating, and illustrating with commentaries, such works as 
those of John Damascenus, and of the spurious Dionysius 
the Areopagite; and even “ The Testaments of the'I'welvc 
Patriarchs,” which he thought a valuable monumeiit of 
sacred antiquity, and equal in importance with the scrip¬ 
tures. But die ignorance of the times, and the difllculties 
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of acquiring divine knowledge, were in that age greatly be¬ 
yond what can now be conceived. In the case, however, 
of external morals, Grosseteste showed more discernment. 
In 1248 he obtained, afa great expence, from pope In¬ 
nocent IV. letters to empower him to reform the religious 
orders. Fortified by this authority, he first turned his at¬ 
tention -to the waste of large revenues by the monastic 
orders, and determined to take into his own hand the rents 
of the religious houses, probably with a design to institute 
and ordain vicarages in his diocese, and to provide for the 
more general instruction of the people. But the monks 
liaving appealed to the pope, Grosseteste, in his olil age, 
was obliged to travel to Lyons, where Innoeent re^ided, 
and whoiv he immediately decided against our bishop, and 
treated him vvitli mneh harshness of language, to which 
Grosseteste replied with great spirit, and went so far as to 
insinuate the power of money at the eourt of Home. All, 
however, that he eonld do was to leave a kind of romon- 
siranee, in the shape of a long sermon, one copy of wlii'.'li 
he delivered to the pope, and otliers to two of the cardi- 
aials, in which he s'larply inveighed tigaiiisl the flagitious 
practices of the court of Rome, particularly the appropri¬ 
ation of churches to religious houses, the appeals of the 
religious to the |)ope, and the scandalous clause iu the 
liiills of lion obstaute, which was the great cngitie of the 
pope’s dispensing power, tinil enabled iiiin to set aside all 
.st.iiiites .uid customs, lie was for some lime so dejected 
with th<! disappuiiitmeiii iie had met with, that he intended 
to resign liis hishoprio, but upon more iiiatiire lethction, 
thought it Ids duly to remain in his office, and do all the 
gooil wliich the bigotry and ignorance of the times would 
permit. 

At home he still opposed the lazy Italians, who had 
procured the poj e’s letters for provisions, and were the ob¬ 
jects of Grosseteste’s greatest detestation, for he said “ if 
he should commit the care of souls to tliem, he should he 
the friend of Satan.” Upon sitcli principles he would often, 
with indignation, cast the hulls out of his hand, and abso¬ 
lutely refu.sed to comply with them. He was suspended at 
one lime for disobeying a papal mandate of this kind. 
Pope Innocent, persisting in ids old courses, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the fair promises and assurances he had given to the 
contrary, commanded the bishop to admit an Italian, en¬ 
tirely igRorant of the English language, to a rich benefice 
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in bis diocese, and he refusing to comply, was suspended 
for it the Lent fidlowing. This sentence, however, seems 
to have been soon relaxed, as we find the bishop singing 
mass at Hales the same year. A more remarkable instance 
of Grosseteste’s spirited opposition to the papal usurpations 
occurred in 1253, when Innocent ordered his nephew, an 
Italian youth, to be promoted to the first canonry that 
should be vacant in the cathedral of Lincoln, and declared 
that any other disposal of the canonry should he null and 
void; and that he would excommunicate every one who 
should dare to disobey his injunction. The pope also wrote 
to the archdeacon of Canterbury, and to one Mr. Innocent, 
both Italians, to see this business completed, 'with a danse 
of non obstante; and to cite all conlraveners to appear be¬ 
fore him without any manner of plea or excuse; and under 
another danse of non obstante, in two months time. 

Grosseteste wrote immediately to the pope, or to his 
agents, in the most resolute and spirited terms, almost re¬ 
torting, as Brown in his “ Fasciculus rerum expetendarum,” 
&c. observes, “ excommunication for excommunication.” 
This epistle, of which we have many copies now extant, 
both in manuscript and printed, is a most celebrated per¬ 
formance, and has immortalized the bishop’s memory, and 
endeared it to all generations. He insists, that the papal 
mandates cannot be rr.pugnant to the doctrine of Christ 
and his apostles, and that, therefore, the tenor of liis lioli- 
ness’s epistles was not consonant to the sanctity of the holy 
see, on account of the accumulated clauses of non obstante. 
Then, that no sin can be more adver.se to the doctrine of 
the apostles, more abominable to Jesus Christ, or more 
hurtful to mankind, than to defraud and rob those souls, 
which ought to be the objects of the pastoial care, of that 
instruction which hy the scriptures they have a right to, 
&c. Hence he infers that the holy see, destined to edify 
and not to destroy, cannot possibly incur a siu of this kind ; 
and that no one that is nut an excommunicate, ought to 
obey any such absurd mandate, though an angel from hea¬ 
ven should command him, but rather to revolt and oppose 
them, &c. 

'I’be pope, on receiving this flat denial, which he little 
expected, written, as our readers may perceive, in a sar¬ 
castic style implying much more than is expressed, fell into 
a furious passion, exclaiming, with a stern countenanc, and 
with all the pride of Lucifer, “ Who is this old dotard, deaf. 
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BDil absurd, that thus rashly presumes to judge of my ac¬ 
tions ? By Peter and Paul, if the goo.lness of my own 
heart did not restrain me, I should.so chastise him, as to 
make him an e.vamplc and a spectacle to all the world. Is 
not the king of England my vassal, my slave, and for a 
word speaking, would throw him into prison, and load him 
with infamy and disgrace.'” And, when the cardinals 
iiiterposeil, they had tiinch ado to mollify him, by telling 
him, “ It w'as little for his interest to think of animadvert¬ 
ing on the bishop; since, as they must all own, what he 
said was true, and they could not condemn or hlame him, 
&c.” giving the bishop, at the same time, a most iiohio 
testimony, iii respect of his piet\', learning, and general 
character, as acknowledged by all the worhl: in all which, 
they conles.sed frankly, they were none of them to be com¬ 
pared to him. The pope, however, excommunicated the 
hish.ip, and oven named a successor to his .see; but the 
bisho]), tm Ills part, contented himself with a|ipealirig trom 
till! si-ntencc to the tribunal of Christ, after •which he 
troubled himself no more about it, and remained quietly in 
possession of his dignity. 

'Towards the end of this summer (1253) he fell sick at 
his palace at Bnckden, and sent for liiar John tie St. (riles, 
who was a jihysician and a divine, in both which capacities 
he wanted his assistance, as he foresaw, to the great nn- 
easiiKss ol his mind, the tronhles that would shortly befall 
the clnircb. He then gave orders to the clergy of bis dio- 
ce.se to renew the sentence of excommunication upon all 
who should infringe the magna charta concerning the li¬ 
berties of the kingdom, which made the incumbents very 
obnoxious to many of the courtiers. In all his conversations 
on this subject in his last illness, he appears to have re¬ 
tained the strength of his uiulerstanding, and conscious of 
the uprightness of his conduct towards the pope, he still 
fully approved it iu his heart; nor was his courage in the 
least broken, or his spirits dejected, by any fulminations 
that had been launched against him from that quarter. 
Ilis conversations on this occasion, given by his biogra¬ 
pher, display his real seiitimeuts on the depraved and cor¬ 
rupt state of the papacy in his time, the particulars or ar¬ 
ticles on which he grounded his charge, and that abhor¬ 
rence of its proceedings which does him so much honour. 

He died at Buckden, Oct. 9, 1253, and the corpse was 
carried to Lincoln, where it was met by archbishop Boni- 
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face, who attended the funeral. He was interred in the 
upper south transept. For an account of his tomb, &c. 
we must refer to our principal authority. The pope, who 
rejoiced at his death, ordered a letter to be written to king 
Henry, enjoining him to take up the bishop’s bones, cast 
them out of the church, and burn them, but this letter 
was not sent. As Grosseteste was a person of acknowledged 
piety and strictness of manners, he easily arrived at the 
beatitude, or title of JSeatus, and even at sanctih/, in 
the general estimation ; but be could never obtain these 
honours from the church, though they were solicited for 
liim in tlie strongest terms. Indeed, as Dr. Pegge ob¬ 
serves, it would have been improper and absurd for the 
popes to repute and proclaim a person to be now an holy 
beatified saint in heaven, who in their opinion had so 
openly traduced, insulted, and vilified both the see and 
court of Home, which were still pursuing the very same 
measures he condemned, and continued to be invariably 
the same depraved, venal, and corrupt body. It is, how¬ 
ever, for the honour of bishop Grosseteste, that for his 
piety and integrity, his learning and abilities, he still lives 
valued and revered in the breasts of all sober and reason¬ 
able men. It is plain that he did not suiler the least in 
the esteem of the world, any more than he did in his own 
opinion, by the anathema which pope Innocent had de¬ 
nounced against him. Indeed the papal censures, of which 
our prelates stood so much in dread at Lyons, in 124.5, 
bad been of late so infamously prostituted, that they seem 
to have lo.st their efficacy. Grosseteste, in particular, paid 
DO regard to that which was denounced against him, for 
he still continued to exercise his function; his clergy also 
made no scruple of obeying him when under the sentence; 
and his exequies were solemnized not only by the secular, 
but even by the regular clergy of his diocese. 

Few authors, ancient or modern, ever mention bishop 
Grosseteste without an eulogiuni, and from the many evi¬ 
dences brought by his biographer, he appears to have ex¬ 
celled all bis contemporaries in learning, piety, judgment, 
and conscientious integrity in the discharge of bis episcopal 
duties, and to have (wwerfully aided in producing what 
we may term the preliminaries of that reforuiatiun which 
was afterwards to take place in a church so corrupt, and so 
weak, that even at this time it was not able to support 
itself against the arguments of one English prelate. lu 
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point of religion, the papists are very desirous of having 
bishop Grosseteste for their own; and it must be ackuow- 
leilged that he was much with them docirinally, and at 
first entertained a high opinion of the power of the keys, 
and the personal authority of the pope; but at last, in a 
case manifestly unscriptiiral and injurious to the welfare of 
religion, he openly contemned it, and did not even regard 
dying in a state of excommunication. He had also at one 
time conceived a most elevated idea of the hierarchy in 
general, thinking it superior to the regal dignity. To this 
he was led, exceeding in this respect even Becket himself, 
by the authority of tlie “ Testaments of the Twelve Pa¬ 
triarchs,” and this is the best excuse that can l)e made for 
him ; the blindness of the times being such, that men of 
the best learning, and the greatest acuteness, had not cri¬ 
tical skill sufficient, though this be tlie first ami proper 
ohjei-t of criticism, to distinguish a spurious composition 
from the tiuo word of God. But, however, he afterwards 
changed his mind in regard to the liierarcliy. Had he 
lived in more enlightened times, when points formerly 
taken for granted as principles not to he controverted, 
were more maiurely canvassed and considered, his ideas 
on man}' religious topics would have heen greatly enlarged, 
and he would not have been at all averse to a separation 
from a churcli so venal ami I'orrnpt as that of Home, nor 
VO a relormalioii both^ol her ti 'ciriiu-s and discipline. 

Htsliop Grosseteste wus a severe smdent to the vcr 3 ’ end 
of life. Ho was a master of iangnages, of some that were 
not. then generally known, and also of every branch of 
ieaniiiig, both human and divine, as they were then usually 
studied and professed ; and he improved many of them by 
the productions of his own pen. His erudition was truly 
inultifarious, so that he may jusilv lie said, biith in respect 
of himself and his own aeejuirements, and of that general 
patronage and encouragement which he aftbrded tlte li¬ 
terati of his time, to stand at the head in tliis country at 
least, of all the learning of the age. His forte seems to 
have been logic, philosophy-, anil theology-, and his know¬ 
ledge of the scriptures was very intimate. 

For a list of his works, both published, which are but 
few, and unpublished, we must necessarily refer to Dr. 
Pegge’s elaborate life of our prelate, where it occupies 
twenty-five closely printed pages in quarto. It is thought 
Grosseteste was the most voluminous writer of any English- 
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man, at least wrote more tracts, and on a greater variety 
of subjects, than any one. Archbishop Williams had once 
an intention of collecting them for publication; but as Dr. 
Pegge has very justly remarked, it is not much to be re¬ 
gretted that the design was not executed, when we con¬ 
sider the superior light and knowledge of our times, and 
bow much better every thing is understood. His style is 
copious and verbose, and bordering frequently upon tur- 
gidity, abounding with uncouth words, which, though 
formed analogically, are yet new, and not very pleasing to 
a reader of the classics; but be expresses himself in ge¬ 
neral very intelligibly, particularly in his books « Do 
Sphaera” and “ De Cessatione Legalium.” He proceeds 
also in bis compositions very methodically and perspicu¬ 
ously.* 

GROSVENOR, or GRAVENOR (Benjamin), a pious 
dissenting divine, was born in London Jan. 1, 1675, where 
his father was an upholder. In 1693 he was placed under 
the tuition of the rev. Mr. Jollie, of Attercliffe, in York¬ 
shire, with whom he went through a course of studies pre¬ 
paratory to ordination among the dissenters; and afterwards 
studied Hebrew under Cupell, formerly professor of ori¬ 
ental languages at Saumur, but at this time a refugee in 
London.. In 1699 Mr. Crosvenor was admitted into the 
ministry, and officiated first as assistant to Mr. Oldfield, in 
Southwark, and afterwards was joint preacher of a lecture 
in the Old Jewry meeting. His biographers seem all un¬ 
willing to tell us that he was at first of the baptist persua¬ 
sion, and having been baptised in 1689 by Mr. Benjamin 
Kcacb, became a member of his meeting for about seven 
or eight years; but in the course of his studies he changed 
his opinions, and was “ dismissed in a general manner 
from his membership with” the baptists. In 1703 or \10i 
lie was chosen to succeed Mr. Slater iu the meeting in 
Crosby-sqaare, to which he was formally ordained in July 
1704, In 1716 he was chosen one of the lecturers at 
Salter’s-hall, which added much to his reputation, but 
which he resigned in 1740. In 1730 the. university of 

• Life of Robert Grosseteste, by Satnnel Pegge, LL. D. l’?93, 4to, which 
supersedes the oecessity of any-other references, except, perhaps, to Milner's 
Church History, who has ably analyzed the bishop’s character as a dirine, and 
the Archseologia, vol. XIII. where he is introduced as an Anglo-Norman poet. 
Dr. Pegge’s work, one of his last and best, throws great light upon the history 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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Edinburgh conferred the degree of D. D. upon him. After 
this he continued to preach until 1749, when the increasing 
iiihrmities of age obliged him to desist from all public ser¬ 
vices. He continued, however, his private studies, and 
kept up an amicable intercourse with bis friends until his 
death, Aug. 27, 1758, Dr. Grosvenor possessed great mild¬ 
ness of temper, lively and brilliant wit, a candid disposition 
towards those who differed from him, and an habitual 
cheerfulness which rendered his visits peculiarly acceptable. 
He published various single sermons preached on funeral 
and other occasions ; an “ Essay on Health,” 1748, 8vo; 
and a tre.'itise on consolation, entitled “ The Mourner,” 
which has been repeatedly printed, and still preserves his 
memory.* 

GllOTESTE (Claude, Sieuu de la Mothk), al'Veni-h 
protesiant clergyman, born at Paris in 1647, was educated 
in the reformed religion, and after applying with suc(;ess 
to classical studies, was advised by his father to follow the 
law. In 1664, accordingly, he was admitted to the title 
and privilege of a doctor of the civil anil canon law, and 
the year following was received as an advocate at Paris, 
and was distinguishing himself, when by the persuasion of 
some friends, he cpiitted his profession, and began to study 
divinity at Saumtir. In 1675 he was appointed minister 
of the clinrch of Lisy, and was ordained. In 1677 and 
1678 he received pressing invitations from the churches of 
Gien and Amiens, both which he declined, as it was liis 
intention to spend a few more years in close study. At 
length, however, in 1682, he accepted an invitation from 
the church at Rouen, but did not remain long connected 
with it, a decree of council having separated liim from his 
flock, and forbid him to come nearer the place than seven 
leagues. He was confined by sickness at the time this de¬ 
cree arrived, and on his recovery went to England in 1685, 
and connected himself in the cxercisii of his ministerial 
functions with Messieurs Allix and Lombard. In 1694 he 
became minister of the Savoy, wliich office he held until 
his death. Sept. .80, 1713. His widow is said to have given 
Ins library to the Savoy church, on condition of its being 
ojjeii to the public certain days in every week. He pub¬ 
lished “ Traits de Pinspiration des livres saerces,” Amst. 

’ Protestant Dissent. Mag. where his nanse is spelt “ Crovesnor.”—Funeral 
Serutun by Barken—Crusby’s Ui»t. of (he Baptists. 
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1695, and several sermons and pious tracts. He appears 
to have been a very active member of the society for pro¬ 
pagating the gospel.* 

GROTIUS (Hugo), or Hugo de Groot, one of the 
ihost eminent names in literary history, was descended 
from a family of the greatest distinction in the Low Coun¬ 
tries : his father, John de Groot, was burgomaster of Delft, 
and curator of the university of Leyden, and in 1582, mar¬ 
ried Alida Averschie, a lady of one of the first families in 
the country, by whom he had three sons and a daughter. 
His son Hugo, the subject of this article, was born at Delft 
on Easter-day, April 10, 1583, and came into the world 
with the most happy dispositions; a profound genius, a 
solid judgment, and a wonderful memory. These extraor¬ 
dinary natural endowments had all the advantages that edu¬ 
cation could give them, and he found in his own father a 
pious and an able tutor, w ho formed his mind and his mo¬ 
rals. lie was scarce [lasi his childhood, when he was sent 
to the Hague, and hoarded with Mr. Utengobard, a cele¬ 
brated clergyman among the Arminians, who took great 
care of his trust; and, before he had completed his twelfth 
year, was removed to Leyden, under the learned Francis 
Junius. He continued three years at this university, where 
Joseph Scaliger was so struck with his prodigious capacity, 
that he condescended to direct his studies; and in 1597, 
Grotius maintained public theses in the mathematics, phi¬ 
losophy, and law, with the highest applause. 

At tliis early age he ventured to form plans which re¬ 
quired ver}'great learning, hut which he executed with 
such perfection, that the republic of letters were struck 
with astonishment. These, however, were not published 
till after his return from France. He had a strong inclina¬ 
tion to see that country, and an opportunity offered at this 
time of gratifying it. The States-general came to a reso¬ 
lution of sending, o!) an embassy to Henry IV. in 1598, 
count Justin of Nassau, and tlie grand pensioner Barne- 
velt: and Grotius put himself into the train of those am¬ 
bassadors, for the latter of wlioin ho had a particular es¬ 
teem*. His own reputation having preceded him in France, 

* Tliftir business was, in conjunc- France, against Spain; but this was 
tion with lord Cecil, on the part of not successfot: Cumins gr^es a U>story 
Fnglandy to negociate a triple aU of this embassy in the 7ih book of bis 
liance betwcon England, MollanU, and Annals. 

1 Moreri. 
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M. de Buzanval, who had been ambassador in Holland, in¬ 
troduced him to the king, who presented him with his pic¬ 
ture and a gold chain, with which Grotius was so highly 
flattered, as to have a print engraved of himself, adorned 
with the chain. After almost a year’s stay in France he re¬ 
turned home, much pleased with his journey ; one thing 
only was wanting to complete his satisfaction, a sight of 
the celebrated M. de Thou, or Thuanus, the person among 
all the French whom he most esteemed. He had eagerly 
sought an acquaintance with that great man, and as he dtd 
not succeed, he now resolved to open a literary corre¬ 
spondence, and juesent him with tlu* first-fruits of his stu¬ 
dies in print, which he had just dedicated to the prince of 
Conde. ’J'liis was his edition of “ iMartianus Capclla.” He 
had foraied the plan of this work, when only fourteen year.s 
old, almost finished it before he Ud't Holland, and pub¬ 
lished it presently after his return iii M. tie 'I’liou 

was extremely well pleased with this address, and from 
this time to his dealli there subsisted an intiiiiatecorre- 
•spondence bet.veen them. In KSOo, Grotius sent tie Tlnm 
an epithalamimn he had written on tiu; marriage of IJenrv 
IV. with Mary of Medteis, but this is not in the colleeiioii 
of his poems. 

Grotius, having chosen the law for bis profession, had 
taken an opportunity before he left France, to obtain a 
doctor’s degree in that faculty; and upon liis return he 
atteiuled the law-courts, and pleaded his first cause at 
Delft with universal applause, though ho was scarcely se¬ 
venteen ; and he maintained the same reputation as long 
as he continued at the bar. Thi.s employment, however, 
not filling up his whole time, .he found leisure to publish 
the same year, 1599, another work, wliich discovered as 
much knowledge of the abstract sciences in particular as 
the former did of his learning in general. .Stevin, mathe¬ 
matician to prince Maurice of Nassau, composed a small 
treatise for the instruction of pilots in finding a ship’s [ilatu 
at sea; in w iiich he drew' up a table of the variations of the 
needle, according to the observations of I'laneins, ti cele¬ 
brated geographer, and added directions Imw to use it. 
Grotius translated into Latin this work, wliich prince Man- 
rice had recommended to the college of admiralty, to he 
studied by all officers of the navy ; and, because it might 
be equally useful to Venice, he dedicated Ins translation 
to that republic, lii 16Q0, he published his “ Piiatnumeiia 
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of Aratns,” which discovers a ^reat knowledge In physics, 
and especially astronomy. . The corrections he made in 
the Greek are esteemed very judicious: the notes shew 
that he had reviewed several of the rabbies, and had some 
knowledge of the Arabic tongue; and the verses he made 
to supply those of Cicero that were lost have been thought 
very happy imitations of that writer’s style. In the midst 
of these profound studies, this extraordinary young man 
found time to cultivate the muses, and with such success, 
that he was esteemed one of the best Latin poets in Europe. 
The prosopopoeia, in which he makes the city of Ostend 
speak, after having been three years besieged by the Spa¬ 
niards, was reckoned a masterpiece, and was translated 
into French by Du Vaer, llapin, Pasquier, and Malherbe; 
and Casaubon turned it into Greek. Neitlier did Grotius 
content himself with writing small pieces of verse ; he rose 
to tragedy, of which be produced three specimens; the 
first, called “Ad.Tinus K.xul,” was printed in Leyden, in 
ICOI, with which, however, he booame afterwards dissatis¬ 
fied, and would not let it appear in the collection of his 
poems published l)y iiis brother. “ Christus patiens,” his 
second tragedy, was printed at Leyden in 1€08, and much 
approved: Casaubon greatly admires its poetical fire. 
Sandys translated it into English verse, and dedicated it 
to Charles 1. It was favourably received in England, and 
in Germany pro|)osed as the model of perfect tragedy. 
His third was the story of Joseph, and its title “ Sophom- 
phanoeus,” which, in the language of Egypt, signifies the 
Saviour of the World; he finished this in 1633, and the 
following year, at Hamburgh. 

In 1603, the glory whicli the United Provinces had ob¬ 
tained by their illustrious defence against the whole power 
of Spain, after the peace of Vervins, determined them to 
transmit to posterity the signal exploits of that memorable 
war; and for this purpose they sought out a proper histo¬ 
rian. Several made great interest for the place, and 
among others Baudius, the professor of eloquence at Ley¬ 
den. But the States thought young Grotius, who had 
taken no steps to obtain it, deserved the preference ; ami, 
what is singular, Bandins himself did not blame their 
choice, because he looked upon Grotius to be already a 
very great man. In the execution of this office, he under¬ 
took his “ Annals,” vihicli were begun in 1614, though not 
finished long before his death, and not published until 
twelve years after. 
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All this while his principal employment was that of an ad* 
Tocate, in which he acquired great honour; but, upon the 
whole, the profession did not please him, though the brilliant 
figure he made at the bar procured him the place of advo> 
cate-general of the fisc for Holland and Zealand, which, 
becoming vacant, was immediately conferred on him by 
those provinces. He took possession of this important 
office in 1607, and filled it with so much reputation, that 
the States augmented his salary, and promised him a seat 
in the court of Holland. Upon this promotion, his father 
oegan to think of a wife for him, and fixed upon Mary 
Reigesberg, a lady of great family in Zealand, whose fa¬ 
ther had been burgomaster of Veer. The marriage was 
solemnized in July 1608, and celebrated by him in some 
Latin and French verses, the former of which he trans¬ 
lated into Dutch. On this occasion his father likewise 
wrote an epithulamium, and another was composed by 
Heinsius. At the time of his marriage he was employed 
in writing his “ Mare liberum,” i. e. “ the Freedom of the 
Ocean, or the Right of the Dutch to trade to the Indies.” 
The work was printed in 1609, without his knowledge or 
consent. Indeed he appears not to have been quite satis¬ 
fied with it: and though there came out scveial answers, 
particularly that of Selden, entitled “ Mare clausum, seu 
de dominio mavis,” yet, being soon after disgusted with his 
country, he took no farther concern in the controversy. 
The ensuing year, he published his piece “ De antiqui- 
tate Reipuhlica: Baiavte,” designed to shew the original 
independence of Holland and Friesland against the .Spanish 
claim ; and he accordingly dedicated it to those States, 
March 16, 1610, who were extremely pleased with it, re¬ 
turned thanks to the author, and made him a present. 
While it was in the press, Grotius and his father, who 
usually assisted him in his writings, translated it into 
Dutch. 

Elias Oldenbarnevelt, pensionary of Rotterdam, and 
brother to the grand pensionary of Holland, dying in 1613, 
the city of Rotterdam offered that important place to Gro¬ 
tius ; but it was some time before he yielded to the offer. 
By the ferment of men’s minds be foresaw that great com¬ 
motions would speedily shake the republic, which made 
him insist, that he should never be turned out; and, upou 
a promise of this, lie accepted of the post, which gave him 
a seat in the assembly of the States of Holland, and after- 

VojL. XVI. C c 
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wards in that of the States-General. Hitherto he had but 
very little connexion with the grand pensionary Barneveltj 
but from this time he contracted an intimate friendship 
with him, and it was even reported that Barnevelt design¬ 
ed to have his friend succeed him as grand pensionary' of 
Holland*, 

At this time a dispute arose between the English and 
the Dutch, concerning the right of fishing in the Northern 
seas. Two Anisterdain vessels, having caught some whales 
in the Greenland ocean, were met by some English ships 
bound to Russia; who, finding that the Dutch had no pass¬ 
ports from the king of England, demanded the whales, 
which the Dutchmen, unable to resist, were obliged to de¬ 
liver. On their arrival in Holland, they made their com¬ 
plaint ; and the affair being laid before the States, it was 
resolved that Groiiiis, who had written on the subject, and 
was more master of it than any one, should be sent to Eng¬ 
land, where his demands were refused. On this the Dutch 
determined not to send to Greenland for the future with¬ 
out a force sufficient to revenge themselves on the English, 
or at least to have nothing to fear from them. The dis¬ 
pute growing serious, to prevent any acts of hostility, a 
conference was held, in 1615, between the commissioners 
of England and Holland, in which the debate turned chiefiy 
on the whale-fishery ; but, the English still insisting on the 
right to Greenland, which the Dutch refused, the confer¬ 
ence broke up without any success. Grotius, who was one 
of the commissioners from Holland, gives the history of 
this conference, in a letter to Du Maurier, dated at Rotter¬ 
dam, June 5, 1615. On this occasion, however, he had 
reason to be well satisfied witli the politeness of king James, 
who gave him a gracious reception, and was charmed with 
his conversation. But the greatest pleasure he received at 
this visit, was the intimate friendship he contracted with 
Casaubon. Their esteem for each other was increased by 
a similarity of studies and sentiments, and they both enter¬ 
tained hopes of a scheme, which human agency at least 
will nover render practicable, that of uniting all Christians 
in one faith. In the midst of these occupations, Du Mau¬ 
rier, the French ambassador in Holland, and iiis particular 

• The business of this offiner is to and secretary to the Slates; and 
manage prosecutions, ree.eive dis- though he has no deliberative voice, 
patches, and ansnrer them, so that he and is the lowest in rank, yet his in¬ 
is ia a manner both attorney-general flnenee N the greatest. 
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fi^ifenct, resolving to begin a course of stuclj*, applied to him 
for diie.i-tions, and Grotius laid down that excellent plan 
printed by lilzevir in 1637, in the work “ De oinni genere 
studiorum recte insiituendo,” but the author informs us 
that it was printed without his consent. 

Hitherto Grotius had passed his life with uninterrupted 
honour and lame; but a reverse was now approaching. 
The Ifnited Provinces had been kindled into a warm dis¬ 
pute about grace and predestination, from 1603, when 
Arminitis first broached his opinions. His doctrines, being 
directly opposite to those of Calvin, gave great offence to 
that party, at the head of which appeared Goniar, who 
accused his antagonist before the synod of llotterdam. 
Gomar’s party prevailing there, Armiiiius applied to tha 
States of Holland, who promised the disputants to have 
the affair speedily discussed in a synod. The dispute still 
continuing with much bitterness, in 1611 the States or¬ 
dered a eonferencc to be held between twelve ministers 
on each side : but the consequence of this was, that men’s 
minds w'ere the more inflamed. Arininius died October 
19, 1609, some lime before this conference; and Grotius 
made his enlogium in verse. He had liitberto applied little 
to these matters, and ingenuously owns he did not under¬ 
stand a great part of them, being foreign to his profession; 
and certainly every admirer of his unrivalled talents must 
wisli that he never had involved himself; but having once 
studied the controversy, he embraced .the Ariniiuan doc¬ 
trine. In 1610, the partisans of Arminius drew up a 
remonstrance, setting forth their belief; first negatively 
against their adversaries, and then positively their own 
sentiments, each comprehended in six articles. This re¬ 
monstrance was drawn up by Utengobard, minister at the 
Hague, and was probably made in concert with Grotius, 
the intimate friend and quondam pupil of that minister. 
To this the Gomarists opposed a contra-remoiistrauce: 
the former proposed to end the matter by a toleration, the 
latter to decide it by a national synod ; and, the disputes 
increasing, the States, at the motion of the grand pen¬ 
sionary, with the view of putting an end to them, revived 
an obsolete law made in 1591, placing the appointment of 
ministers in the civil magistrates. But this was so far from 
answering the purpose, that the Contra-remonstrants re¬ 
solved not to obey it. Hence grew a schism, which occa- 
tioneci a sedition, and many riots. 

c c 2 
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, It was at this time that Grotius was nominated pensionary 
^t Rotterdam, as nientioned above ; and ordered to go to 
England, with secret instructions, as is thought, to per¬ 
suade the king and principal divines of that kingdom to 
favour the Arminians, and approve the conduct of tlie 
States. He had several conferences with king James on 
that subject, and while here he wrote his tract in favour of 
t^e Arminians, entitled “ A reconciliation of the different 
opinions on Predestination and Grace,” which is printed 
among his theological works. On his return to Holland 
he found the. divisions increased: Barnevelt and he had 
the direction of the States’ proceedings in this matter; 
and he was appointed to draw up an edict which might 
restore tranquillity, the draught of which was approved 
by the States; but it was so favourable to the Arminians 
that it gave great offence to the Contra-remonstrants, who 
determined to pay no regard to it. Hence this edict serv¬ 
ing to increase the troubles, by driving the Gomarists to 
despair, the grand pensionary Barnevelt, in hourly ex¬ 
pectation of fresh riots, proposed to the States of Holland, 
that their magistrates should be empowered to raise troops 
for the suppression of the rioters, and the security of their 
towns. Dort, Amsterdam, and three others of the most 
favourable to the Gomarists, protested against this step, 
which they regarded, and in fact it was, as a declaration 
of war against the Contra-remonstrants. Barnevelt’s mo¬ 
tion however vyas agreed to, and, August 4, 1617, the 
States issued a placart accordingly. 'J'bis fatal decree oc¬ 
casioned the death of the grand pensionary, and the ruin 
pf Grptius, by incensing prince Maurice of Nassau against 
them, who looked upon the resolution of the States, taken 
without his consent, to be derogatory to his dignity, as 
governor and captain-general. 

Amsterdam, almost as powerful singly as all Holland, 
favoured the Gomarists, and disapproved the toleration 
which the States wanted to introduce. These resolved 
- therefore to send a deputation to that city, in order to 
' jreconcile them to their sentiments. Grotius was one of 
these deputies: they received their instructions April 
21, 1616; and, arriving at Amsterdam next day, met the 
town-council on the 23d, when Grotius was their spokes¬ 
man. . But neither his speech nor all bis other endeavours 
could avail any thing. The burgomasters declared tbeii 
opinion for a synod, and that they could not receive the 
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cachet oF 1614 without endangering the church, and ris- 
quiiig the ruin of their trade. The deputies wished to an-' 
swer, but were not allowed. Grotius presented to the 
States on his return an account in writing of all that h.'i'd 
passed at this deputation, and he flattered himself for some 
time with the hopes of good effects from it; but his disap- 
])ointnient chagrined him so much, that he was seized with 
u violent fever, which had almost proved fatal. He was 
removed to Delft, where he recovered, but, being forbid 
to do any thing which retpiired application, he wrote to 
Vossiiis, desiring his company, as the best restorative of 
his health. The time of his recovery he employed in ex¬ 
amining the part he liad acted in the present disputes; 
and, the more lie reflected on it, the less reason he had 
for altering his sentiments; and although he foresaw the 
danger he incurred, his resolution was, not to change his 
conduct, but to refer the event to Providence. Tiie 
Stales of Holland, wholly employed in endeavouring to 
compound matters, came to a resolution, February 21, 
1617, to make a rule or formula, to which both parties 
should be obliged to conform ; and such an instrument was 
accordingly drawn up at their request by Grotius, who 
presented it to prince Maurice. But the project did not 
please him; he wanted a national .synod, which was at 
length determined by the States General, and to be con¬ 
voked in Holland at Dort. In the mean time the prince, 
who saw' with the utmost displeasure several cities, agreeably 
to the permission given them by the jiarticular States, levy 
a now militia, under the title of attendant soldiers, without 
his consent, engaged the States General to write to the 
provinces and magistrates of those cities, enjoining them 
to disband the new levies. Tins injunction not being com¬ 
plied with, he considered the refusal as a rebellion; con¬ 
certed with the States General, that he shoidd march in • 
person with the troops under his command, to get the at¬ 
tendant soldiers disbanded, depose the Arminian magis¬ 
trates, and turn out the mini.sters of their party. He ac¬ 
cordingly set out, accompanied by the deputies of the' 
States General, in 1618; and, having reduced the pro¬ 
vince of Gueldres, he w.as proceeding to Utrecht, when 
the States of Holland sent thither Grotius, with Hooger- 
betz, pensionary of Leyden, to put that city into a posture 
of defence against him. But, their endeavours proving 
ineffectual, the prince reduced the place ; aud soon after-' 
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wards sent Grotius and Hoogerbetz to prison in the castle 
at the Hague, where Barnevelt also was conhned, August 
29th this year. After this the States of Holland consented 
to the national synod, which was opened at Dort, Nov. 
15, 1618, which, as is well known, ended in a sentence, 
condemning the five articles of the Arminians, and in im¬ 
prisoning and banishing their ministers. I'his sentence 
was approved by the States General, .luly 2, 1619. 

After the rising of that synod, our three prisoners were 
brought in order to their trial, the issue of which was the 
execution of Barnevelt, May IS, 1619. Five days after 
came on the trial of Grotius. He bad been treated, as well 
as his fellow-prisoner, with inconceivable rigour during 
their imprisonment, and also while their cause was de¬ 
pending. He tells us himself, that, when they were known 
to be ill, it was concerted to examine them ; that they had 
not liberty to defend themselves ; that they were threat¬ 
ened and teazed to give immediate answers; and not suf¬ 
fered to have their examinations read over to them. Gro¬ 
tius, having asked leave to write his defence, was allowed 
only five hours, and one sheet of paper; he was also told, 
that if he would own he had transgressed, and ask pardon, 
he might obtain his liberty; but, as he had nothing to 
reproach himself with, he would never take any steji that 
might imply consciousness of guilt. His wife, his father, 
brother, and friends, all approved this resolution. His 
sentence, after reciting the several reasons thereof, con¬ 
cludes thus ; “ For these causes, the judges, appointed to 
try this affair, administering justice in ihc name of the 
States General, condemn the said Hugo Grotius to per¬ 
petual imprisonment, and to be carried to the place ap¬ 
pointed by the States General, there to he guarded with 
all precaution, and confined the rest of his days ; and de¬ 
clare his estate confiscated. Hague, May is, 1619^.” 
In pursuance of this sentence he «as carried from the 
Hague to the fortress of Louvestein near Gorentu in South 
Holland, June 6, 1619, and 24 sols per day assigned for 
his maintenance, anif as much for Hoogerbetz ; but their 

* tells us, that six of the nine of which no mention was made in his 
nontbs of his imprisonment had beeo sentence. But be was tio^ieai loser 
employed io searching for bis must in- hy this confiscation, as he was far from 
veterate enemies to be bis judges, whq being rich j his father being still alive, 
certainly seem ignorant of the law, as what property belonged to him was 
th^ cQutiseatcd his estate, a punish- only the savings of his salary, an^ 

ment iucurred only in cbm of trecson, bis wife’s fortuuc. 
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respective wives declared they had enongh to support their 
husbands, and tliat they chose to be without an allowance, 
which was considered as an affront. Grotius’s father asked 
leave to see his son, but was denied; they consented to 
admit his wife into Louvestein, but, if she came out, not 
to be suffered to return. However, in the sequel, it was 
granted that she might go abroad twice a week. 

Grotius now became mure sensible than ever of the ad¬ 
vantage of study ; which became his business and conso¬ 
lation. We have several of bis letters written from Lou¬ 
vestein, in which he gives Vossius an account of his studies, 
informing him that he had resumed the study of the law, 
which had been interrupted by the multiplicity of business; 
that the rest of his time he devoleil to the study of mora¬ 
lity, which had led him to translate Stobaius’s Maxims of 
the poets, and the fragments of Menander and Philemon. 
He likewise proposed to extract from the tragic and comic 
authors of Greece what related to morality, and was omitted 
by Stobjcus, and translate it into free verse, like that of 
the Latin comic writers. In translating the fragments of 
the Greek tragic poet, he intended that his versos should 
resemble those of the originals, excepting in the chorusses, 
which he would pot into siicli verse as best suited him. 
Sundays he employed in reading treatises of the Christian 
religion, and used to spend some of his spare hours in this 
study on other days when his ordinary labour was over. 
He meditated some work in flemish on the subject of re¬ 
ligion ; and the subject which he preferred at that lime 
was Ciirist’s love to mankind. He proposed likewise to 
write a commentary on Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 

I’inie seemed to pass away very fast amidst these several 
projects. In a letter dated Dec. 5, 1619, he writes to 
Vossius, that the muses, which were always his delight, 
even when immersed in business, were now his consolation, 
and appeared more amiable than ever. He wrote some 
short notes on the New Testament, which he intended to 
send Erpenins, who was projecting a new edition of it; 
hut a lit of illness did not suffer him to finish them. When 
lie was able to resume his studies he composed, in Dutch 
verse, his “ Treatise of the truth of the Christian Reli¬ 
gion,” and sent it to Vossius, who thought some places 
obscure. In 1620 he promises his brother to send him his 
observations on Seneca’s tragedies, which he had written 
4t Vossius’s desire. lu 1631 his friend Du Maurier losing 
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hit lady,-Gr»lius wrote to him, February ^57, a very con¬ 
solatory letter, in which he deduced with great.eloquence, 
every topic of support that philosophy and religion can 
suggest on that inelancholy occasion. It would appear 
that the only method he took to unbend himself, was to go 
from one work to another. He transla^d the ** Phenissm 
of Euripides,” wrote his Institutions of the Laws of 
Holland in Dutch,” and composed some short Instruc¬ 
tions fur his Daughter” Cornelia, in the form of a cate¬ 
chism, in Flemish verse, containing 185 questions and 
answers. This was printed at the Hague in 1619, and he 
afterwards translated it into Latin verse, for the use of his 
son. This seems to be the catechism mentioned in our 
account of Nicholas Grey, master of Merchant Taylors* 
school. He wrote also, while under confinement, a dia¬ 
logue in Dutch verse, between a father and a son, on the 
necessity of silence. 

He had been above 18 months shut up at Louvestein, 
when, January U, 1620, Muys vaii-Halli, his declared 
enemy, who had been one of his judges, informed the 
States general, that he had advice from good authority, 
that their prisoner was seeking to make his escape. Some 
persons were sent to examine into this matter; but, not¬ 
withstanding all the inquiry that could be made, they found 
no reason to believe that he had contrived any’ means to 
escape. His wife, however, was very industriously and 
ingeniously employed in contriving it, which she elfected 
in the following manner. He had been permitted to bor¬ 
row books of bis friends, and when he bad done with them 
they were carried back in a chest with his foul linen, which 
was sent to Gorcuni to be washed. The first year bis 
guards were very exact in examining the chest; but, being 
used to find nothing in it besides books and linen, they 
grew tired of searching, and even did not take the trouble 
to open it. His wife, observing their negligence, proposed 
to take advantage of it. She represented to her husband, 
that it was in his power to get out of prison when he 
pleased, if he would put himself into this chest; and not 
to endanger his health, she caused holes to be bored oppo¬ 
site where his face was to be, to breathe at, persuading 
him to try if he could continue shut up in that confined 
posture, as long as it would require to go from Louvestein 
to Gorcum. Finding it might be done, she resolved to 
seize the first fdvourabie opportunity j which very soon 
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offered. The commandant of Louvestein going to Hens* 
den to raise recruits, she paid a visit to bis lady, and told 
her in the course of conversation, that she was desirous of 
sending away a chest of boobs ; for, her husband was so 
weak, that it gave her great uneasiness to see him study 
with such application. Having thus prepared the com¬ 
mandant’s wife, she returned to her husband's apartment, 
and in concert with a valet and a maid who were in the 
secret, shut him up in the chest; and at the same time, 
that the people might not be surprised at not seeing him, she 
spread a report of his being ill. Two soldiers carried the 
chest; one of them, finding it was heavier than usual, said 
there must be an Arminian in it.” Grotius's wife, who was 
present, said with great coolness, “ There are indeed 
Arminian books in it.” The chest was brought down on a 
ladder with great difHculty ; the soldier insisted on its be¬ 
ing opened, to see what was in it; he even went and in¬ 
formed the coinraaiidant's wife, that the weight of the 
chest gave him reason to suspect the contents, and that it 
would be proper to have it opened. She told him that 
Grotius’s wife had said there was nothing but books in 
it, and thac they might curry it to the boat. It is even 
atfirnu-d that a soldier’s wife, who was present, reminded 
them there was more than one example of prisoner^ 
making their escape in boxes. In this way, however, 
eitlier by negligence, or connivance, which there seems 
some reason to suspect, the chest was brought down, 
and put inlo the boat; and Grotius’s maid, who was in 
the secret, had orders to go to Gorcum with it, and 
put it into a house there. When it came to Gorcum, 
they wanted to put it on a sledge; but the maid telling 
the boatman that there were some brittle things in it, 
and begging of him to take care how it was carried, it 
was put on a horse, and carried by two chairmen to David 
Dazelaor’s, a friend of Grotius, and brother-in-law to Er- 
penius; and, when every body was gone, the maid opened 
the chest. Grotius had felt no inconvenience in it, though 
its length was not above three feet and a half. He got out, 
dressed himself like a mason with a rule and a trowel; and 
was secretly conveyed in this disguise Valvic in Brabant. 
Here he made himself known to some Arminians, and hired 
a carriage to Antwerp; and, at Antwerp, be alighted at the 
house of Nicolas Grevincovius, who had been- formerly a 
minister at Amsterdam, but did not maket himself known to 
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any other persoi). It was on March 22,1621, tliat he thua 
recovered his liberty. 

In the meun time, his wife’s account, that he was ill, 
gained' credit at Louvcstcin ; and, to give him tjme to get 
she gave out that his illness was dangerous: but as 
soon as she learnt by the njaid’s return that he was at Bra¬ 
bant, and consequently in safety, she told the guards what 
had happened. They informed the coimuandant, by this 
time returned from Heusden, who, finding it true, con¬ 
fined Grotius’s wife more closely ; but upon her petition to 
the States-General, April 5, 1621, she was discharged two 
days after, and sulVered to carry away every thing that 
belonged to her in Louvestein. From Antwerp, Grotius 
wrote to the States-General, March 30, that, in procuring 
bis liberty, he had employed neither violence nor corrup¬ 
tion with bis keepers; that he had noihiiig to reproach 
bimsclf with in what he had done ; that he gave those 
counsels which he thought best ibr appeasing the troubles 
that had arisen in public business ; that he only obeyed the 
magistrates of Rotterdam his masters, and the States of 
Holland his sovereigns; and that the persecution be had 
suifered would never diminish his love for his country, for 
whose prosperity he heartily prayed. He continued some 
time at Antwerp, deliberating what course to take; and at 
length, principally by the advice of Du Maurier, deter¬ 
mined to go to France, where be had many friends. He 
arrived at Paris, April 13, 1621, and his wife in October 
following; but their expcnccs had so much exceeded the 
small revenue she bad still left, that in the beginning of 
December, be wrote to Du Maurier, that if something was 
not soon done, he must seek a settlement in Germany, or 
hide himself in some corner of France. At length the 
king coming to Paris in January 1621, Grotius was pre¬ 
sented to him by the chancellor and the keeper of the seals, 
in the beginning of March, and on a day when the court 
was very numerous. His majesty received him graciously, 
and granted him a pension of 3000 livres, and upon his 
account granted a protection to all the Dutch refugees, a 
very singular exchange of the principles of toleration be¬ 
tween the two countries. But, notwithstanding the king’s 
gfent, be could not'touch the money; they had forgot to 
put it on the civil list, and the commissioners of the trea¬ 
sury found daily some new excuse for delaying the pay¬ 
ment ; and at length, when by the solicitation of some 
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powerful friends, he received it, it continued to be paid as 
grants were paid at that time, that is to say, very slowly. 
These difficulties did not diminish his passion for literature, 
“ I persist,” he says in a letter to Vosfsius, dated Sept. 29, 
1621, “ in m 3 ' respect for sacred antiquity; there are many 
people here of the same taste. My six books in Dutch 
will appear soon (i. e. his book on the truth of the Christian 
religion.) Perhaps 1 shall also publish iny disquisition on 
Pelagianism, with the precautions hinted to me by you attd 
some other persons of learning. In the mean time, 1 am 
preparing an edition of Stob.eus; and to render it more 
perfect, I collate the Greek MSS. with the printed copies.” 
7’hus he spent the greatest part of his time; and as the 
ministers of Charenton, who had accorded with the deci¬ 
sions of the s 3 ’nod of Dort, would nut admit him into their 
communion, he resolved to have divine service performed 
at home in his family. 

Having collected some materials in prison for his Apo- 
log 3 ', he printed it in the beginning of IC2'2 ; and it was 
translated into Latin, and published the same year at Paris. 
It was sent to Holland immediately, where it caused so 
much disgust, that the States-General proscribed it as 
slanderous, tending to asperse by falsehoods the sovereign 
authority of the government of the United Provinces; the 
person of the prince of Orange, the States of the particu¬ 
lar provinces, and the towns themselves; and forbad all 
persons to have it in their custodt' on pain of death. Gro- 
tius presented a petition to the king of Prance, to be pro¬ 
tected against this edict, because it imported, that he 
should be apprehended wherever found ; on which his ma¬ 
jesty took him into his special protection, the letters for 
that purpose being issued at Paris, February 25, 1623. 
The malevolence of tliose who were then in place made no 
change in Groiius. In the height of this new persecution, 
he wrote to his brother, that he would still labour to pro¬ 
mote the interest of Holland ; and that, if the United Pro¬ 
vinces were desirous of entering into a closer union with 
France, he would assist them with ail bis credit. This 
candour enabled him still to preserve many friends, who 
ardently wished for his return ; though they were not able 
to facilitate it. In 1623, he published at Paris his edition 
of Stobmus. 

He had now lived a year in the noise of Paris, and be¬ 
gan to think of retiring into the country, when the presi¬ 
dent De Meme offered him one of bis seats at Bologne, near 
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Senlis. Grotius accepted the ofFer, and passed there the 
spring and summer of 1623. In this castle be began his 
great work, which alone is suiBcient to render his name 
immortal, his “ Treatise of the Rights of Peace and War." 
He had visited the most distinguished men of learning; 
among others Salmasius and Kigault, and had the free use 
of de Thou’s library: he sometimes also made excursions 
to St. Germain’s, where the court was; but, having learned 
that De Meme wanted to reside at Boiogne, he returned to 
Paris ill October. Burigny informs us, which somewhat 
diminishes our respect for Grotius’s firmness of mind, that 
he took particular care not to offend De Meme, who was a 
zealous catholic, and was even so submissive- as to eat 
.meagr6 on Fridays, to receive none of his Dutch refugee 
ministers, and to abstain from every public or private ex¬ 
ercise of the protestant religious worship. In April 1625, 
prince Frederic Henry succeeding to the post of stadthol- 
iler on the death of his brother Alaurice, Grotius’s friends 
conceived great hopes of obtaining leave for his return to 
Hclland : and, at their request, he wrote to the new stadt- 
hokler for this purpose, but without effect; as he had before 
.conjectured. However, he was now in the height of hi* 
glory by the prodigious success of his book De Jure 
Belli & Pads,” which was published this year. In the 
mean time he began to grow tired of that city. His pen¬ 
sion was ill-paid, and his revenue insullicient to keep him 
decently with a wife and a family. He had an offer of be¬ 
ing professor of law in a college at Denmark ; but, though 
he was satisfied with the salary, he thought the place be¬ 
neath his acceptance. While he remained in suspense, 
cardinal Richelieu was nominated prime minister in 1626, 
and being very desirous of becoming acquainted with Gro¬ 
tius, invited him to his bouse at Limours. Here it is sup¬ 
posed that he wished to engage Grotius to devote himself 
entirely to him, and that Grotius’s reservations gave of¬ 
fence. It is certain that from this time his pension was 
unpaid, which greatly distressed him, but his love for Paris 
induced him to bear with such a privation as long as it was 
possible. 

In the mean time his heart was strongly bent upon re- 
tnrlKng to his native country; and in these wishes he sent 
his wife into Holland in the spring of 1627, that she might 
inquire how matters stood: but, as be continued in the 
resolution to make no solicitations for leave, all the endea¬ 
vours of bis friends were fruitless. However, they oh-- 
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tained a cause of some consequence to him; for, having re¬ 
claimed his effects which were confiscated, his demand 
was granted. At last, notwithstanding the inefScacy of his 
friends’ solicitations, he resolved, by* his wife’s advice, to 
go thither; and accordingly set out for Holland in Octo¬ 
ber 1631 . The sentence passed against him being still ia 
force, his friends advised him to conceal himself, which 
step appeared to him shameful and ill-timed. He went, 
however, first to Rotterdam, as thinking it the safest, be¬ 
cause, having filled the place of pensionary with much 
honour, he was greatly beloved in the town; but the ma¬ 
gistrates giving him to understand, that they did not ap¬ 
prove his appearing in public, he left Hotterdam, and, 
passing to Amsterdam, he was extremely well received 
there; and Delft also, where he was born, shewed him ' 
sincere respect. 

But no city ventured publicly to protect him; and the 
Stutes-Ccnerai, thinking themselves allVonted by this bold¬ 
ness in continuing iu the country without their leave, and 
by the repugnance he shewed to ask them pardon, issued 
an ordinance, December 10, 1631 , enjoining all bailiffs of 
the country to seize his person, and give them notice : yet 
such was the general sympathy of his countrymen, that no 
person would execute it; and, to employ himself till his 
fate should be determined, he resolved to follow the busi¬ 
ness of a chamber-counsel. With this view he desired his 
brother, in a letter dated February 16 , 1632 , to send him 
what law books he might want for that office; but of these 
he could make no long use; for, the Stafes-General on 
March 10 renewed their ordinance, upon pain to those 
who would not obey, of losing their places, and with a 
promise of 2000 florins to any one who should deliver him 
into the hands of justice. Upon this he thought proper to 
seek for an asylum^ elsewhere; and, on March 17 , he set 
out from Amsterdam on his way to Hamburgh, and passed 
the fine season at an agreeable seat called Okenhuse, neat 
the Elbe, belonging to William Morth, a Dutchman. Gn 
the approach of winter, he went to Hamburgh, and lodged 
with one Van Sorgen, a merchant: but the towm did not 
prove agreeable to him, and he passed liis time but heavjiy 
till the return of his wife from Zealand in autumn 1633 , 
She had always been his consolation in adversity, and ren¬ 
dered all his sufferings more tolerable, not more by her 
affection, than by her good sense, and resources of mind. 
Her business at Zealand was to collect the remains of their 
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fortune, which she probably brought with her to Hamburgh. 
While he continued here, some advantageous proposals 
were made him from Spain, Poland, Denmark, the duke 
of Holstein, and several other princes; but still entertain¬ 
ing the thought of a reconciliation with bis native country, 
it was long before he could be prevailed upon to abandon 
it, to which measure the following circumstances at last 
contributed. 

He had always entertained a very high opinion of Gusta- 
vus king of Sweden; and that prince having sent to Paris 
Benedict Oxensliern, a relation of the chancellor, to bring 
to a final conclusion the treaty between France and Swe¬ 
den, this minister became acquainted with Grotius, and 
resolved, if possible, to draw liim to his roaster’s court: 
and Grotius writes, that if that monarch would nominate 
him ambassador, with a proper salary for the decent sup¬ 
port of the dignity, the proposal might be accepted. In 
this situation Salvius, vice-chancellor of Sweden, a great 
statesman, and a man of learning, being then at this city, 
Grotius was introduced to him, and saw hint frequently. 
Polite literature was the subject of their conversation. Sal- 
vius conceived a great esteem for Grotius, and the favour¬ 
able report he made of him to the high-chancellor Oxen- 
stiern determined the latter to write to Grotius to come to 
him, that he might employ him in afiPairs of the greatest 
importance. Grotius accepted of this invitation ; and set¬ 
ting out for Franefort on the Maine, where that minister 
was, arrived there in May 1634. He was received with the 
greatest politeness by Oxenstiern, who did not yet, how¬ 
ever, explain bis intentions. In confidence of the high- 
chancellor’s character, and apparent sincerity, he sent for 
his wife, ivho arrived at Franefort with his daughters and 
son, in the beginning of August The chancellor after for 
some time continuing to heap civilities upon him, without 
mentioning a word of business, ordered that he should 
fojiow him to Mentz, and at length declared him counsel ¬ 
lor to the queen of Sweden, and her ambassador to the 
court of France. 

As soon as be could thus depend upon an establishment, 
he resolved to renounce his country, and to make it known 
by some public act, that he considered himself as no longer 
a Dutchman. In this spirit he sent his brother letters for 
the prince of Orange and the Dutch to that purport, July 
13 of this year: he likewise wrote to llotterdam, which 
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had deferred nominating a pensionary after the sentence 
passed against him, that they might proceed to an election, 
since they must no longer look upon him as a Dutchman. 
He set out from Mentz on his embassy to France in iho 
beginning of and made his public entry into Paris, 

March'J, and was introduced to Louis XIII. on the sixth. 
The great business of this embassy was to obtain the French 
king’s assistance to Sweden against the imperialists, in 
transacting whicli, he always supported with great firmness 
the rights and honours belonging to the rank of an ambas¬ 
sador. He continued in that characier fti'-Vrance till 1644, 
when he was recalled at his own request. In order to his 
return, having obtained a passport tlirough Holland, he 
embarked at Dieppe, and arrived at Amsterdam in 1645, 
where he was extremely well received, and entertained at 
the public expence. That city fitted out a vessel to ctirry 
him to Hamburgh, where he was. May 16, this year. He 
went next day to Lubeck, and thence to Wismar, where 
count Wrangle, admiral of the Swedish fleet, gave him a 
splendid entertainment, and afterwards sent a man of war 
with him to Caltnar, whither the chancellor sent a gentle¬ 
man with his coach to bring him to Suderacher. He con¬ 
tinued there about a foruiight with the chancellor and 
other ambassadors, who treated him with great honours. 
Returning to Calmar, he wont by land to Stockholm, whi¬ 
ther queen Christina came from Upsal to sec him. 

Her majesty had, before his departure from France, as¬ 
sured him that she was extremely satisfied with his ser¬ 
vices; and she now gave him several audiences, and made 
him dine with her, and he appeared to be abundantly 
pleased with the hoiiour.s he received : but as he saw they 
were in no haste to do any thing for him, and only re¬ 
warded him with compliments, he grew uneasy, and asked 
leave to retire. He was confirmed in this resolution, by 
finding the court filled up with persons that had conceived 
a jealou.sy against him ; besides, the air of Sweden did not 
agree with him. The queen several times refused to grant 
him his dismission, and signified that if he would continue 
in her service in quality of counsellor of state, and bring 
his family into Sweden, he should have no reason to re¬ 
pent it: but he excused himself on account of his health, 
which could not bear the cold air of that kingdom. He 
asked a passport, which they delaying to grant, he became 
so uneasy that he resolved to go without it. Leaving 
Stockholm, therefore, he went to a sca-port two leagues 
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distant, in order to embark for Lubeck. The (}ueen, beitig 
informed of his departure, sent a gentleman to tell him 
she wanted to see him once more, otherwise she should 
think he was displeased with her. He returned therefore 
to Stockholm, and explained himself to the queen, who 
seemed satisfied with his reasons, and made him a large 
present in money, amounting to 12 or 13,000 imperials; 
adding to it some silver plate which was not finished sooner, 
and which he was assnred had delayed the granting of his 
passport. That was afterwards issued; and the queen 
gave him a vessel, on-board which he embarked, August 
12, for Lubeck. . '• 

But the vessel. was scarce sailed when a violent storm 
arose, which obliged her after three days tossing to put in, 
August 17, on the coast of Pomerania, fourteen miles 
firom Dantzic. GrOtius set out in an open waggon for 
Lubeck, and arrived at Rostock, August 26, very ill, bav> 
ing travelled about sixty miles through wind and rain. He 
lodged with Balleinan, and sent for Stochman the physician, 
who, from the ^mptoms, judged he could not live long. On 
the 28th he &cnt for Quistorpius, minister of that town, 
who gives the following account of his last moments : “ You 
are desirous of hearing how that phoenix of literature, Hugo 
Grotius, behaved iu his last moments; I am going to tell 
you.” He then proceeds to give an account of his voyage, 
and hk sending for Stochman, a Scotch physician, after 
whiclirae goes on as follows: “ he sent for me about nine 
at night; I went, and found him almost at the point of 
death. I said, * There was nothing I desired more than to 
have seen him iu health, that I might have had the pleasure 
of his conversation be said, < God hath ordered it other¬ 
wise.’ I desired him ‘ to prepare himself for a happier 
life, to acknowledge he was a sinner, and repent of his 
faultsand happening to mention the publican, who ac¬ 
knowledged he was a sinner, and asked God’s mercy, he 
answered, * I' am that publican.’ I went on, and told him 
that * be must have recourse to Jesus Christ, without whom 
there is no salvation.’ He replied, * I place my hope in 
Jesus Christ.’ I began to repeat aloud in German the 
prayer that begins * Holy Jesushe followed me in a- very 
low voice with his hands clasped. Wlten I had done, I 
asked him if he understood me; be answered, * 1 under¬ 
stand you very well.’ I continued.to repeat to him those 
passages of the word of Gud, which are commonly offered 
to the retnenibfance of dying persons; and, adkang if be 
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understood me, he answered me, ‘ I heard your voice, 
but did not understand what you said.’ These were his last 
words; soon after he expired, just at midnight. ' His body 
was delivered to the physicians, who took out his bowels, 
and easily obtained leave to bury them in our principal 
church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary.” 

Thus died this extraordinary person, August 28, at 
night, 1645. liis corpse was carried to Delft, and depo¬ 
sited in the tomb of his ancestors. He wrote this modest 
epitaph fur himself: 

“ Grotius hie Hugo est Batavftni captints & cxul, 

Legatus regni, Succia inagna, tui." 

Grotius had a very agreeable person, a good complexion, 
an aquiline nose, sparkling eyes, and a serene and smiling 
countenance. He was not tall, but well-formed and strong. 
Two meilals were struck in honour of him. Among his 
works, besides those we have uicntioned, are, I. “ An- 
thulogia,” of which, however, a few specimens only re¬ 
main. 2. “ Via ad Pacein Ecclesiasticam.” 3. “ liis- 
toria Gothorum,” &c. 4. “ Remarks on Justinian’s Laws.” 

■s. “ Commentary on the Old and New Testament, with 
several pieces annexed.” 6. “ Dissertatio Hist. Poliiio. 
de Dogmatis, Ritibus, & Gubernatione Feclesia',” &c. 
7. “ De Origins Gentium Americatiarum,” &c. with two 
unswers to Dr. Laets in its defence. 8. “vVn Introduciiun 
to the Laws of Holland.” 9. “ Notes to Tacitusy^ pub¬ 
lished in Lipsins’s edition, 1640. 10. “ Ntites up* Lu¬ 

cian,” published 'in 1614. In 1652, there came out a 
small collection, in 12mo, with this title, “ Hitgoni.s Giotii 
tpinrdiini inedita, aliaque ex Belgice editis Latine versa ar- 
gmnenti theolog. jurid. politic.” and in 1686, an edition 
of his “ Epistles,” folio, containing 2500 letters in chro¬ 
nological order, from 1599 to 1645. 

His theological works, printed in 3 vols. fol. but usually 
bound in four, include his Commentaries on the Bible, 
concerning wtiich there have been various opinions. Some 
esteem him one of the best general commentators, and 
plead for him that he must not he thought to oppose a 
doctrine because he rejects some of the texts wliich have 
been quoted in support of it. Thi^ is plausible; but others 
conceive that doubts as to his orthodoxy are well founded, 
and it is evident that none of his biographers have been 
able to set up a good defence of him in this respect. Cal* 
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met has 'justly remarked the ambiguity of bis notions re¬ 
specting thte divinity of Christ, and the doctrine of original 
sin; the indecency of his prefaces and explanation of the 
Canticles ; and objects to. him that he weakens or reduces 
almost to nothing the pi'ophecies relating to Jesus Christ. 
Nor was be less offensive to protestants for bis notions con¬ 
cerning the pope’s not* being antichrist, and concerning 
Sr. Paul’s expectatbn of living until the general judgment. 
With regard to the prophecies, be is said to have been the 
first interpreter of ^cijpture (though some are inclined to 
doubt this priority) ^ho endeavoured to prove that the 
greater part'of the prophecies of the Old Testament had a 
double sense, and have received a double accomplishment. 
He maintains that the predictions even of the evangelical 
prophet Isaiah, related in their primary and literal sense 
to the times and circumstances of the Jewish people, but 
that they respected the Messiah in a secondary and alle¬ 
gorical sense. It is unnecessary to inform such of our 
readers as are acquainted with the history of theologic al 
controversy, that these potions have met with able oppo¬ 
nents both in the churches of Home and England, and it 
is perhaps as unnecessary to add that they sufficiently ac¬ 
count for the general suspicion entertained of Grt^ius’s 
religious principles, as well as for the various systems to 
which his friends or enemies wished, or suspected him to 
be time or other attached. 

Tre late bi.shop Hurd’s mode of accounting for the ap¬ 
parent inconsistencies in the religious principles of Grotius, 
is the most favourable we have yet seen, and not impro¬ 
bable. “ Grotiu.s,” says that learned prelate, “is justly 
esteemed among the ablest and most learned men of an 
age that abounded in ability and learning. Besides his 
other shining talents, his acquaintance with history was 
extensive; and his knowledge of Scripture profound. And 
yet with two such requisites for unlocking the true sense 
of the prophetic writings, this excellent man undertook to 
prove in form, that the pope was not antichrist. The account 
of this mischance is as extraordinary as the mischance itself. 
The moral qualities of Grotius were still more admirable than 
his intellectual; and m these qualities we shall find the 
true spring of his unhappy and misapplied pains on the 
subject before us. He was in his own nature just, candid, 
benevolent, to a supreme degree; and the experience of 
an active turbulent life had but fortified him the more in 
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Vi love of those pacific virtues. He was, on principle, a 
sincere and zealous Christian; and consequently impressed 
witli a due sense of that exalted charity which is the cha¬ 
racteristic of that religion; but be had seen and felt much 
of the mischiefs which proceed from theological quarrels; 
and thus every thing concurred to make him a friend to 
peace, and above all, to peace among Christians. An 
union of the catholic and protestant churches seemed ne¬ 
cessary to this end; and the apparent candour, whether 
real or affected, of some learned persons, whom he had 
long known and valued in the church df Rome, drew him 
into the belief that such a project was not impracticable. 
Henceforth it became the ruling object of his life; and 
permitting himself too easily to conclude that the protes¬ 
tant doctrine of antichrist was the sole or principal obstruc¬ 
tion to the union desired, he bent ail the efforts of his wit 
and learning to discredit and overthrow that doctrine. 
Thus was this virtuous man betrayed by the wisdom and 
equity of bis own character ; and I know not if the obser¬ 
vation of the moral poet can be so justly applied to any 
other— 

Insani sapiens numen fetat, roquus iniqul. 

Ultra quam satis est, virtutem si petat ipsum. 

** The issue of his general scheme was what might easily 
be foreseen; and of his arguments I shall only say thus 
much, that the Romish writers themselves, for whos^iTse 
they might seem to be invented, though they contin* to 
object his name to us, are too wise to venture the stress of 
their cause upon them.” 

It seems universally allowed that Grotius’s treatise “ On 
the Truth of Christianity” is the most valuable of his theo¬ 
logical writings. This has been translated into almost every 
European, and into some of the Eastern languages, and is 
still used at schools and universities as a text book. In 
English we have at least five translations of it. But the 
work on which his fame principally rests is his treatise “ De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis,” in which he first reduced the law of 
nations to a system. It was by the advice of lord Bacon 
and Peiresc that he undertook this arduous task. “ Few 
works,” says an elegant modern writer, “ were more ce¬ 
lebrated than that of Grotius in his own days, and in the 
a^e which succeeded. It has, however, been the fashion 
of the last half century to depreciate his work as a shapeless 
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cbmpilation, in which reason lies buried under a mass of 
authorities and quotations. This fashion originated among 
French wits and tieclaimers, and it has been, I know not 
for what reason, adopted, though with far greater modera¬ 
tion and decency, by some respectable writers among our¬ 
selves. As to those who first used this language, the most 
candid supposition that we can make with respect to them 
is, that they never read the work; for, if they bad not 
been deterred from the perusal of it by such a formidable 
display of Greek characters, they must soon have disco¬ 
vered that Grotius never quotes on any subject till he has 
first appealed to some principles, and often, in my humble 
opinion, though not always, to the soundest and most ra¬ 
tional principles. 

** But another sort of answer is due to some of those 
who have criticised Grotius, and that answer might be 
given in the words of Grotius himself. He was hot of such 
a stupid and servile cast of mind, as to quote the opinions 
of poets or orators, of historians and philosophers, as those 
of judges, from whose decision there was no appeal. He 
quotes them, as be tells us himself, as witnesses whose 
conspiring testimony, mightily strengthened and confirmed 
by their discordance on almost every other subject, is a 
conclusive proof of the unanimity of the whole human race 
on the great rules of duty and the fundamental principles 
of morals. On such matters poets and orators are the most 
nne^lbeptionable of all witnesses ; for they address theni- 
.selves to the general feelings and sympatliies of mankind ; 
they are neither warped by system, nor perverted by so¬ 
phistry ; they can attain none of their objects ; they can 
neither please nor persuade if they dwell on moral senti¬ 
ments not in unison with those of their readers. No sys¬ 
tem of moral philosophy cati surely disregard the general 
feelings of human nature and the according judgment of 
all ages and nations. But where are these feelings and 
that judgment recorded and preserved ? In tliose very 
Writings which Grotius is gravely blamed for having quoted. 
The usages and laws of nations, the events of history, the 
opinions of philosophers, the sentiments of orators and 
poets, as well as the observation of common life, are, in 
truth, the materials out of which the science of morality is 
formed; and those who neglect them are justly chargeable 
with a vaip- attempt to pliilosopliise without regard to fact 
and experience, the sole fguij|dittiun of all true philosophy. 
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“ If this were merely an objection of taste, I should be 
willing to allow that Grotius has indeed poured forth bis 
learning with a profusion that sometimes rather encumbers 
tlian adorns his work, and which is not always necessary to 
the illustration of bis subject. Yet, even in making that 
concession, I should rather yield to the taste of others thau 
speak from my own feelings. I own that sufch richness 
and splendour of literature have a powerful charm for nte. 
They fill niy mind with an endless variety of delightful re¬ 
collections and associations. They relieve the understand¬ 
ing in its progress through a vast science, by culling up 
the memory of great men and of interesting events. By 
this means we see the truths of morality clothed with all 
the eiofjuence (not that could be produced by the powers 
.of one man, but) that could be bestowed on them by the 
collective genius of the world. Kven virtue and wisdom 
themselves acquire new majesty in my eyes, when 1 thus 
see all the great masters of thinking and writing called to¬ 
gether, as it were, from all times and countries, to do tjiem 
homage, and to appear in their train, 

“ But this is no place for discussions of taste, and I am 
very ready to own that mine may be corrupted. The work 
of Grotins is liable to a more serious abjection, tliungb I do 
not recollect that it has ever been made. His method is 
inconvenient and unscientific. He has inverted the natural 
order. That natural order undoubtedly dictates tliat we 
should first search for the original principles of the sdtence 
ill iiiiiMaii nature; then apply them to the regulation of the 
conduct of individuals; and lastly, employ them for the 
decision of those difficult and complicated questions lljat 
arise with respect to the intercourse of nations. But Gro¬ 
tins has chosen the reverse of this method. He begins 
nitli the consideration of the states of peace and war, and 
he examines original principles only occasionally and in¬ 
cidentally as they grow out of the questions which he is 
called upon to decide. It is a necessary consequence of 
this disorderly method, which exhibits tlte elements of the 
science in the form of scattered digressions, that he sel¬ 
dom employs sufficient discussion on these fundamental 
truths, and never in the place where such a discussion 
would be most instructive to the reader. This defect in 
the plan of Grotius was perceived, and supplied by 
Puffendorff, who restored natural law to that superiority 
which belonged to it, and with great propriety treated 
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the law of nations as only one main branch of the paren); 
stock,” &<5. 

Of the surviving sons of Grotius, Cornelius and Die- 
deric followed the profession of arms, and Peter was bred 
to the law, and became pensionary of Amsterdam and de¬ 
puty of the states-general. His brother William was a 
lawyer aiid'a man of learning, and was the correspondent 
and confident of Grotius during his whole life, and it was 
to him he addressed the last letter in his collection, dated 
a few months before his death.' 

GROTO (Lewis), an Italian poet, commonly called, 
from his misfortune, CiECO d’Adria, was born Sept. 7, 
1541, in the ancient town of Adria, which gives name to 
the gulph called the Adriatic. His parents were of a noble 
but decayed family. He. lost his sight a few days after his 
birth, and never recovered it. Yet this did not check his 
proficiency in learning; able masters were provided, ruder 
whom he made astonishing progress, although we may 
conceive with considerable difficulty to his instructors. He 
says, indeed, in one of his orations, that when a new mas¬ 
ter visited him, he used to saj’, “ you must teach me liow 
I am to teacR you.” His talents and acquirements, how¬ 
ever, procured him very early fame, and such was his na¬ 
tural eloquence, that at the age of fourteen he was chosen 
on two very solemn occasions, the one when the queen of 
Poland visited Venice, and the other on the election of 
the Doge Lorenzo Friuli, to give a public harangue in 
that city, where Casa and other orators bad been sif much 
celebrated, and acquitted himself with the greatest credit. 
His youth and his blindness might probably procure him 
favour, but according to his biographer, he was received 
with equal applause at other times and places, and under 
other circumstances. Having an early turn for poetry as 
well as oratory, he attempted to write for the stage, and 
although inferior to the other dramatic poets who then 
flourished at Ferrara, Home, and Florence, he became a 
favourite with the people of Adria. In other cities to which 
he was invited as a public speaker, at Ferrara, Bologna, 
and Rovigo, he was received with every marjt of distinction. 
Several princesses, as Laura of Este, and Laura Gonzaga, 

who patronized genius, frequently visited him, and made 

• 

• Bnrigny’s Life of Grotine.—Gen. Diet.—Mr. (now sir James) Mackintosh’s. 
“ Diaconrse on the Study of the Law of Nature and Nationi,” 1799.—Hurd’s 
iicrmons on the Prophecies.—tiaxii Onomaet. 
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hiiti rich presents. Yet he remained poor, fortune being 
in general more liberal of honours than of riches. Although 
blind, he appears to have felt the tender passion, which 
he has often introduced in his lyric poetry and in his 
dramas;, in the latter, indeed, he treats of love matters in 
a style which gives but an unfavourable idea of his deli¬ 
cacy. In 1585 he acquired much reputation j^t Vincenza 
by playing the part of CEdipus when represented by the 
academicians in the famous Olympic theatre of Palladio. 
He did not, however, appear on this occasion, until the 
last act, when CEdipus appears blind. He was at this 
time in full health, but was suddenly attacked with a dis¬ 
order at Venice, which proved fatal Dec. 13 of that year. 
His remains were carried to his own country, and interred 
with great funeral honours. His works consist of orations, 
published at Venice 1598, 4to, and tragedie.s, two pas¬ 
torals, afid other pieces of poetry, printed separately. 
1'hey are distinguished rather by genius than judgment, 
and abound in that play uf words, and those extravagant 
metaphors which were so much the taste uf the subsequent 
age, and which appear most out of place in his pastorals.* 
<3ROVE (Henry), a learned divine among the dissen¬ 
ters, was descended from the Groves of Wiltshire, and the 
Rowes of Devonshire. His grandfather Grove was ejected 
from a living in Devonshire for nonconformity in 16C:J; 
his father suffered much in the same cause for lay-noncon¬ 
formity under Charles and James II. The eminent piety 
of Mr. Rowe, his grandfather by the mother’s side, may 
be known by the account of his life by Mr. Theophilus 
Gale. His father, in particular, filled a life of eighty 
years honourably and usefully, and died universally es¬ 
teemed and lamented. From such parents our author was 
born at Taunton, in Somersetshire, January 4, 1683, and 
at fourteen years of age, being possessed with a sufficient 
^tuck of classical literature, he went througli a course of 
academical learning under the rev. Mr. Warren, of Taun¬ 
ton, who was for many years at the head of a fiourishing 
academy. Having finished here his course of philosophy 
and divinity, he "removed to London, and studied some 
time under tlie rev. Mr. Rowe, to whom he was nearly re¬ 
lated. At this time he contracted a friendship with several 
persons of merit, and particularly with Dr. Wat|m which 

* TitsbMchi.—GiDgtt«n4 UUt Lit. D’ltalie, vol. VI,—Msreri. 
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continued till his death, though they differed in their judg-.' 
inent upon several points. 

After two years spent in London, he returned into the 
country ; and being now twenty-two years of age, began 
to preach with great reputation. The spirit of devotion 
which prevailed in his sermons early procured the friend¬ 
ship of MrspSinger, afterwards Mrs. Rowe, which she ex¬ 
pressed in an “ Ode on Death,” addressed to Mr. Grove. 
Soon after his beginning to preach, he married; and at 
the age of twenty-three, upon the death of bis tutor, Mr. 
Warren, was chosen to succeed him in the academy at 
Taunton. The province first assigned him, was ethics and 
pneumatology; and he composed systems in each. II is 
concern in the academy obliging him to a residence in 
Taunton, he preached for eighteen years to two small con¬ 
gregations in the neighbourhood. In 1708 he commenced 
author, by a piece entitled “ The Regulation of Diver¬ 
sions,” drawn up for the use of his pupils; and about the 
same time Dr. Samuel Clarke published bis Discourse 
on the Being and Attributes of Godand the proof in 
that work from the necessary ideas of space and duration 
not convincing our author, he wrote to the doctor for far¬ 
ther information. This occasioned their exchanging se¬ 
veral letters; when, not being able to convince each other, 
the debate was dropped with ex|>ressions of great mutual 
esteem. The next offering he made to the public was se¬ 
veral papers in the eighth volume of the “ Spectator,” viz. 
No. 588, 601, 626, 635. In 1718 he published “ An 
Essay towards a I^emonstration of the Soul’s Immortality.” 
About 1719, when disputes upon the Trinity divided the 
presbyterians, and when the animosities were carried so 
high as to produce excommunications, &c. Mr. Grove’s 
moderation on this occasion drew on him the censures and 
riispleasure of some ef his own persuasion: what iiifiuenced 
his mind, however, he has explained in his “ Essay on the 
Terms-of Christian Communion.” 

In 1725 he lost his partner in the academy, the rev. 
Mr. James; and was now obliged to take the students in 
divinity under his direction. In the execution of this task 
he confined himself to no system in divinity, but directed 
his pupils to the best writers on natural and revealed reli¬ 
gion, afiri an impartial consideratfen of the chief contro- 
ver.sies. He likewise succeeded Mr. James in his pastoral 
pharge at Fullwood, near Taunton, in which he continued 
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till his dcalli. In 1730 he published “The Evidence of 
our Saviour’s Resurrection considered,” and tlie same 
year, Some Thoughts concerning the Proof of a future 
State from Reason,” in answer to the rev. Mr. Hallet, jn- 
niur, which drew him into a dispute on the point with 
that divine. In this controversy he was thought to dis- 
])arage the necessity of revelation in regard tO'that proof. 
Ill ITi'i he printed “ A Discourse concerning the Nature 
and Design of the Lord’s Supper,” where he set that in¬ 
stitution in the same light with bishop Uoadly. In 1734. 
he published, without his name, “ Wisdom the first Spring 
of Action in the Deity,” which was animadverted on, as 
to some particulars, by Mr. Balgny, who, however, al- 
!owe<l the discourse in general to abound in solid remarks 
and sound reasoiiiugs. In 173(j he published “ A Dis¬ 
course on saving Faith.” Tiie same year he met with a heavy 
afllictiun, in the death of his wife ; uml a little more than 
a year after this, he died himself; for, having preached 
on February 19, 1737-8, and with such an iiucoininoii flow 
of spirits as he said he could hardly govern, he was violently 
seized at uight with a fever, which earned him off upon 
the 27 th. His friends erected a handsome luonuinentover 
his grave, on which is a I.atin inscription composeil by the 
late Dr. Ward, rhetoric-professor at (Jresharn-collcge, who 
has also obliged the world with an English version of n. 
Bcside.s the works already mentioned, ho published many 
sermons upon several occasions, and also a voinnu; of 
“ Aliscellanies in prose and verse.” After his death came 
out by subscription his “ Posthumous Works,” 1740, in 4 
Tols. 8vo.' 

GRUCniUS, or GROUCHI (Nichola.s), an eminent 
antiquary iii the sixteenth century, descended from a noble 
family of Rouen, was the first who explained Aristotle in 
Greek. He taught with reputation at Paris, Bourdcaux, 
and Coimbra, and, on his return to France, went to Ro¬ 
chelle, where a college was intended to be established, and 
where he died in January 1572, leaving many works. The 
most known are, a translation of F. L. de Castagneda’s 
“ History of the Indies,” Paris, 1554, 4to; a treatise “ De 
Comitiis Roinanorum,” 1555, fol.; and some pieces against 
Eigonius, fol. which Sigonius did not answer till he beard 
of the author’s death.* " 

> Biog. Brit.—Life preCxed to his posthumous works, by Mt> Thomas 4mory, 

» Mofcri,—Clement BiW, Curieuse.—Saaii Onomast. 
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ORUDIUS.—See EVERARD. 

GRUNER (John Frederick), an eminent divine and 
critmal scholar, was born at Cobourg in 1723, where his 
father was aulic counsellor to the duke of Saxe-Cobourg. 
He was educated in his infancy at home under private 
tutors. In his thirteenth year he was sent to Weisenborn, 
and placed under the care of Johit Faccius, an eminent 
classical scholar, and after a year’s residence here went to 
the university of Casimir, where he enjoyed the instruc¬ 
tions and lectures of Berger, Albrecht, and other eminent 
professors. In 1742 he removed to Jena, where he pur¬ 
sued his studies with great diligence and success, and took 
his degrees in philosophy. In 1764 he was invited to be 
professor of theology at Halle, and died there in 1778. 
His talents are represented to have been very various, and 
his diligence indefatigable. He published a new edition 
of “ Cselius Sedulius,” with various coniinentaries, “An 
Introduction to Roman Antiquities,” liliscellanea Sacra,” 

Various critical Remarks on the Classics,” new editions 
of Eutropius, printed at Cobourg in 1752, and reprinted 
with additions, 1768, and of Velleius Raterculus, Cobourg, 
1762, &c.* 

GRUTERUS (Janus, or John), a celebrated philologer, 
was born December 3, 1560, at Antwerp. He was the 
son of John Walter Gruter, burgomaster of Antwerp; 
who, having, among others, signed the famous petition to 
the duchess of Parma, the governess of the Netherlands, 
which gave rise to the word Gueux (Beggars), was banished 
his countr}'. Hf crossed the sea to Norwich in England, 
taking his wife (who was an English woman) aud family 
along with him. Young Gruter was then but an in.fant; he 
had the peculiar felicity, like Cicero, of imbibing the ele¬ 
ments of learning from his mother, Catharine Tisbem; 
who, besides French, Italian, and English, was complete 
mistress of Latin, and so well skilled in Greek that she 
could read Galen in the original. The family found an 
hospitable asylum in England, where they resided several 
years, and at a proper age sent their sou to complete his 
education at Cambridge. His parents, after some time, 
repassing the sea to Middleburg, the son followed them to 
Holland; and, going to Leyden, studied the civil law, and 
took his doctor’s degree there in that faculty; but, apply- 

* Harles de vitis philoloeonun.^Dict, Hist. 
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in^imself at the same time to polite literature, he be¬ 
came all early author, as appears by some Latin verses 
which he published, under the title of Ocelli,” at twenty 
years of age. 

After taking his degree, he went to Antwerp, to his fa^ 
ther, who had returned thither as soon as the States had 
possessed themselves of it; but, when the city was threat¬ 
ened with a siege by the duke of Parma in 1534, was sent to 
I ranee, where he resided some years, and then visited 
other countries. The particular route and circumstances 
of his travels afterwards are not known ; but it appears that 
he read public lectures upon the classics at Rostock, par¬ 
ticularly on Suetonius, lie was in Prussia, when Christian, 
■duke of Saxony, offered him the chair of history-professor 
in the university of Wittemburg; which place he enjoyed 
but ii few months : for, upon the death of that prince, his 
sticcossors desiring the professors to subscribe the act of 
cenconl on pain of forfeiting their places, Gruterns chose 
rather to resign than subscribe a confession of faith which 
lie could not reconcile to his conscience. He was treated 
with particular severity on this occasion ; for, while two 
others who were deprived on the same account, had half a 
year’s salary allowed them hy way of gratification, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of those countries, with regard to per¬ 
sons honoiir.ahly discharged ; yet in the case of Gruterus, 
they did not defray even the expences of his jonriiey. 
Where he went immediately after this does not appear ; hut 
we are told, that, being at Padua at the time of Riccoho- 
iii’.s tlcath, that professor’s place was offered to him, to¬ 
gether with liberty of conscience: the salary too was very 
considerahle, yet he refused all these advantages. He was 
apprehensive that so profitable and honourable an employ¬ 
ment would expose him to the attacks of envy, and he 
would not submit to the hare exercise of his religion in 
private. He was therefore much better pleased with an 
invitation to Heidelberg, where he filled the professor’s 
chair with great reputation for many years; and, in 1602, 
had the direction of that fiimous library, which was after¬ 
wards carried to Rome. 

This employ suited his genius, and soon after he pub¬ 
lished the most useful of his works, his large collection of 
inscriptions, which is dedicated to the emperor Rudolphus 
II. who bestowed great encomiums upon it, and gave Gru¬ 
terus the choice of his own reward. He answered that he 
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would, leave it to the emperor’s pleasure, only beggSd it 
might i)ot be pecuniary. |n the same temper, upon hear¬ 
ing Uiere was a design to give him a coat of arms, in order 
to raise the dignity of his extraction, he declared, that, so 
far from deserving a new. coat of ariq|, be was too much 
burmened u^h those which had devolved to him from his 
ancestor?. I'he emperor was then desired to grant him a 
general licence for ah the books of bis own publishing, 
which he not only consented to, but also granted him a 
privilege of licensing others. His majesty also intended to 
create him a count of the sacred palace; and the patent 
was actually drawn, and brought to be ratified by bis sign 
manual; but this monarch happening to die in the interim, 
it was left without the signature, which it never afterwarda 
received. Yet Gruterus bestowed the same encomiums on 
the good emperor as if it had been completed; and bis 
privilege of licensing books continued to be of great ad¬ 
vantage to him, being one of the most voluminous writers 
of his. age. This task he was the better enabled to exe¬ 
cute by the help of his library, which was large and curi¬ 
ous, having cost him no less than twelve thousand crowns 
in gold; but the whole was destroyed or plundered, toge¬ 
ther with the city of Heidelberg, in 1622. Oswald Smen- 
dius, his son-in-law, endeavoured in vain to save it, by 
writing to otie of the great officers of the duke of Bavaria’s 
troops; but the licentiousness of the soldiers could not be 
restrained. Afterivards be went to Heidelberg, and having 
witnessed the havock that bad been made at his father’s 
house, he tried to save at least what Gruterus’s amanuen¬ 
sis bad lodged in the elector’s library, and brought the 
Pope’s commission to give him leave to remove them. He 
received fur answer, that as to the MSS. the pope had u(- 
dered the.m all to be sought for carefully, and carried to 
Rome ; but as to the printed books, leave would be given 
to restore them to Gruterus, provided it was approved by 
Tilly under bis band; but this pretended favour proved 
,of no effect, as no access could be had to Tilly. 

Gruterus had left Heidelberg before it was taken, and 
retired to bis son-in-law’s at Bretten, whence be went tp 
Tubingen, where he remained some time. He made se¬ 
veral removes afterwards, and received invitations to read 
lectures at various places, and particularly one from Den- 
.uiark, to enter into the service of the constable D’Esdi- 
guieres. The curators also of the university of Fraueckor 
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offered him the professorship of history in 1624 ; b'utj when 
the affairs of the palatinate were a little settled, he returned 
to Bretten; where, however, he found himself very much 
teazed by some young Jesuits who were fond of disputing. 
Grutenis, who never loved controversy, ■ especially upon 
religions subjects, could think of no other way of getting 
rid of their importunities than by living at a distance from 
them. He retired therefore to a couivtry-house, which he 
purchased near Heidelberg, where be used to make visits 
oocasionaliy. He came from one of these, September 
1627, and going to Bernhelden, a country seat belonging 
to his soti-in-law Smendius, about a league's distance 
from Heidelberg, he fell sick Sept. 20, and expired. Hb 
•corpse was carried to Heidelberg, and interred in St. Peter’s 
church. 

He wrote notes upon the Roman historians and several 
of the poets; and published all the works of Cicero, with 
notes, ill 2 vols. folio. Tliat printed in 1618 is a good edi¬ 
tion; but the London edition of 1681 is incorrect. Hi.s 
** Florilegium magnum, seu Polyaiitlica,” is a voluminous 
common-place book, formerly valued as a treasure. His 
“ Chronicon Chronicoruin” is a proof of his industry in 
history; but the chief of all his performances is his “ Col¬ 
lection of Ancient Inscriptions,” a work not only estimable 
for the historical knowledge contained in it, but because it 
throws the clearest light upon a multitude of obscure pas¬ 
sages in classic authors. This was published in 1601, and 
afterwards in a more perfect and splendid form by Grasvins 
at Amsterdam in 1707, 4 vols. folio. He published also a 
collection of scarce critical treatises, under the title of 
“ Thesaurus Criticus,” 6 vols. 8vo. To this Daniel Pareus 
added a seventh. “ Delicia; Poet arum Gallorum, Italorum, 
Belgarum, 1608—14, 9 vols. 8vo. In this last public.itioii 
be assumed the name of Ranutius Gems, the anagram of 
his name. An ample list of his works may be seen in Ni- 
ceron. His private character appears to have been e.xcei- 
Icnt. He was very liberal both in giving and lending mo¬ 
ney, on which he set no other value than as affording him 
the means of doing good. As a student, few men have 
been more indefatigable, employing not only the whole of 
the day, but a considerable part of the night on hU literary 
researches, in which he always preferred a standing posture.* 

* Nicfiron, vols. IXand X.—Geii. Diet,—Foppen, Bibl. Arch. I’-hyiN 

i.if« and tetUrs, p. 538, 547.—Saxii Onom. U a profn^rofi of 
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GRYNjEGS (Simon), a very learned German, was thd 
son of a peasant of Suabia, and born at Veriiigeii in the 
county of Holienzollcrn in 1493. He pursued his studies 
in Pfortsbeim at the same tinne with Melancthon, which 
gave rise to a lasting friendship between them. 11c then 
went for farther instruction to Vienna, and tllerc taking 
the degree of master in philosophy, was appointed Greek 
professor. Having embraced the protestant religion, be 
was exposed to many dangers; and particularly in Badcn^ 
of which he was some years rector of the school. He was 
thrown into prison at the instigation of the friars; but at 
the solicitation of the nobles of Hungary, was set at liberty, 
and retired to Witteniberg, where he had a conference with 
Luther and Melancthon. Being returned to his native 
country, he was invited to Heidelberg, to be Greek pro- 
Tessor in that city, in 1523. He exercised this employment 
till 1529, when he was invited to Basil to teach publicly in 
that city. In 1531, betook a journey into England, and 
carried with him a recommendatory letter from Erasmus .to 
William Montjoy, dated Friburg, March 18, 1531. After 
desiring Montjoy to assist Gryiia5us as much as he could, 
in shewing him libraries, and introducing him to learned 
men, Erasmus recommends him as a man perfectly skilled 
in Latin and Greek, a good philosopher and mathemati¬ 
cian, and a man of humble manners, whose object was to 
visit the libraries, &c. Erasmus recommended him also to 
sir Thomas More, from whom he received the highest civi¬ 
lities. In 1534, be was employed, in conjunction with 
other persons, in reforming the church and school of Tu¬ 
bingen. He returned to Basil in 1536, and in 1540 was 
appointed to go to the conferences of Worms, with Me¬ 
lancthon, Capita, Bucer, Calvin, &c. He died of the 
plague at Basil in 1541. 

He did great service to the commonwealth of learning, 
by publishing valuable editions of several ancient authors. 
Among these was the “ Almagest” of Ptolemy in Greek, 
which be published at Basil in 1538, and added a preface 
concerning the use of that author’s doctrine. He also 
published a Greek “ Euclid,” with a preface, in 1533, and 
Plato’s works with some commentaries of Proclus, in 1534. 
His edition of Plato was addressed to John More, the chan¬ 
cellor’s son, as a testimony of gratitude for favours received 
from the father; and the following (tassage in the dedica¬ 
tion shews sir Thomas, as well as Grynseus, in a vary amia- 
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b!e light. ** It is, you know, three years, since arriving in 
England, and being recommended most auspiciously by my 
friend Erasmus to your house, the sacred seat of the muses, 
1 was there received with great kindness, was entertained 
with greater, was dismissed witli the greatest of all. For 
that great and excellent man your father, so eminent for 
his high rank and noble talents, not only allowed me, a 
private and obscure person (such was his love of literature), 
the honour of conversing with him in the midst of many 
public and private affairs, gave me a place at his table, 
though he was the greatest man in England, took me with 
him when he went to court or returned from it, and had 
me ever by his side, but also with the utmost gentleness 
and candour inquired, in what particulars my religious 
principles were different from his; and though he found 
them to vary greatly, yet he was so kind as to assist me in 
every respect, and even to defray all iny cxpences. He 
likewise sent me to Oxford* with oimj Mr. Harris, a learned 
young genlletnan, and recommended me so powmlully to 
the university, that at the sight of his letters all the libraries 
were open to me, and I was admitted to the most intimate 
familiarity with the students.” 

He had a son, Samuel Grynaeus, born at Basil in 1539, 
who was made professor of eloquence there at the age of 
twenty-five. He had also a nephew, Thomas, ivho was 
born in 1512. He pursued his studies under the auspices 
of his uncle, and taught the Latin and Greek languages at 
Berne. He also read public lectures at Basil, and was a 
great supporter of the reformed religion. He left four 
sons, all of whom were eminent for their learning. One of 
them is the subject of our next article.' 

GRYNjEUS (John James), was born at Bern in 1540, 
was educated at Basil, and in 1551 was admitted into the 
university. In 1559 he was ordained deacon, and began 
to preach the doctrines of the reformers. In 1563 he went 
to Tubingen, and the year following was created doctor in 
divinity, and soon after succeeded his father, as pastor of 
Hotclen, where, besides his more public services, he lec¬ 
tured twice a week to the deacons. About tiiis time the 

• Anthony Wood very ungnnnledly were careless of tlifin and refers to 
rcUecis upon Gryiin-ns for c.-irryinR off Bryan Twynr’s “ Apolneia,” m wlmti 
several Greek books from the Ithrarics there occurs nothiiiy that will warrant 
in Oxford, « becan.e be saw 'he owners such a charge. Granger. 

I Oen. Diet.—Ath. Ox. rol. I —Mareri.—More’s Life of Sir T. More, lee. 
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** Forin of Concord” between the Lutheran and ZuingUart 
parties, respecting the corporal presence of Christ’s bodjf* 
in the Lord’s Supper* was a matter of deep controversy. 
Grynseus, who had hitherto been a Lutheran, now studied 
the controversy more closely, the result of which was his 
declaring his opinion in favour of Zuinglius, and this lost 
him many friends of the contrary party. In 1575 he was 
invited to Basil* to lecture upon the Old Testament, in 
the course of which employment he was happily instru¬ 
mental in healing the differences between the Lutheran 
and Zuinglian churches; and his instructions were so much 
approved, that many noblemen and gentlemen came from 
other countries, and boarded with him for the sake of 
tuition and conversation. After tlie death of Lewis, the 
elector palatine* prince Casimir invited him to Heidel¬ 
berg, where be read divinity and history almost two years, 
but was then recalled to Basil to succeed Sulcer in his 
pastoral office and professorship ; both which offices he 
discharged with faithfulness and success for the remainder 
of his life. In the latter part of it he became very infirm 
and blind, and outlived all his children, except one 
daughter. These calamities he bore with pious resigna¬ 
tion, and ei^pired Aug.-30, 1617. He was a man of ex¬ 
tensive learning, and highly respected by his contem¬ 
poraries. Among his writings are, 1. “ A Summary of the 
Old Testament.” 2. " An Outline of Divinity.” 3. “The 
Character of Christians.” 4. Kxpositions on the Psalms, 
and other parts of Scripture; and various theological theses, 
and disputations. 5. “ A Commentary upon Irenxus.” 6. 

An Ecclesiastical History.” 7. “ Chronology of the 
Gospel History.” His “ Letters” to his friends are highly 
praised by Melchior Adam. * 

GRYPHIUS (Andrew), was born at Glogaw in 1616, 
and died in 1664. He was called the Corneille of Ger¬ 
many, and acquired considerable reputation by his com¬ 
positions for the theatre, and is among the very first writers 
of tragedy in the catalogue of German writers. He also 
wrote, in a fine vein of irony, a “ CiUiqne on the ancient 
Comedies of the Germans.” *• 

GRYPHIUS (Christian), son of the preceding, and 
one of the greatest geniuses.that Germany has produced, 

' Melchior Adam.—Moicti.—Fallei’s Abel Redivivus.—Saxii Onomasl. 

» Djs*. Hist. 
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bora September 39, 1649, at Fraustacit. Having ac- ' 
quired great skill in the languages and belles letires, he 
was appointed professor of rhetoric at Breslau, afterwards 
principal of Magdalen college in that city, and, at length, 
librarian. Gryphius was a good orator and historian, a 
man of extensive learning, and an excellent German poet, 
which language I>e considerably improved. He was also 
a contributor to the Lcipsic Journal. He died March 6, 
1706, having just before his death heard a beautiful poem 
of his own writing, which had been set to music, performed 
in his chamber. Tlie piece is said to have been admirably 
expressive of the consolations derived from our tiavionr’s 
death to a dying man. His works are, “ A History of the 
Orders of Knighthood,” in German, 1709, Svo; “ Poems,” 
in German ; among them, “ Pastorals,” Svo j “ The Ger¬ 
man Language formed by degrees, or, a treatise on the 
origin and progress of it,” Svo, in German, ami a valuable 
posthumous work, entitled “ Apparatus, sive Oissertatio 
Isagogica de Scriptorihus Historiam SeculiXVII illustran- 
tibus,” Leipsic, 1710, Svo. * 

GRYPHIUS (Skbastian), a celebrated printerof Lyons, 
in France, was a German, and horn at Suabia, near Augs¬ 
burg, in 1493 He performed the duties of his profession 
with so much honour as to receive the approbation of the 
most learned men. Conrad Gesner has even dedicated 
one of his books, namely, the twelfth of his pandects, to 
him; and takes occasion to bestow the following praises on 
him : “ You, most humane Gryphius, who are far from 
meriting the last place among the excellent printers of this 
age, came first into my mind: and especially on this ac¬ 
count, because you have not only gained greater fame thatt 
any foreigner in France, by a vast number of most excel¬ 
lent works, printed with the greatest beauty and accuracy, 
but because, though a German, you seem to be a country¬ 
man, by your coming to reside among us.” Baillet says, 
that Julius Scaliger dedicated also to him his work “ De 
Causis Lingua; Latin®;” but this seems a mistake. Sca¬ 
liger wrote a kind letter to Gryphius, which is printed at 
the fa^ad of the work : but the dedication is to Silvius Sca¬ 
liger, his eldest son, to whom he also addressed his “ Ars 
Poetica.” Gryphius is allowed to have restored the art of 
printing at Lyons, which was before exceedingly corrupted ; 

» Mgrwi.—Di«t. Nictton, vol. U. 
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and the great number of books printed by him are valued 
by the connoisseurs. He printed many books in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, with new and very beautiful types; 
and his editions are no less accurate than beautiful. He 
was himself a very learned man, and perfectly versed in 
the languages of such books as he undertook to print. 
Vulteius, of Reims, an epigrammatist, has observed, that 
* Robert Stephens was a very good corrector, Colinaens a 
very good printer, but that Gryphius was both an able, 
printer and corrector. 

“ Inter tot nurunt libros *j»ii cudorc, tres sunt 
Insigni".; langnet cietera tuvba fame. 

Castigat'Stcpluinus, aculpit Colinicu^i, utrumquc 
Gryphius cdocta nienfe iimiiiupio iUcit.” 

He died in ISSG, in his sixty-third year, and his trade 
was parried on honourably in tlic same city by his son, 
Anthony Gryphius. One of the most beautiful books of 
Sebastian Giyphiiis is a “Latin Bible,” printed laSo, 
with the largest types that had then been seen, in 2 vols. 
fol. * 

GUA (John Paul de), a learned French abbu, prior of 
St. George de Vigou, a member of the royal society of 
London (1742) and of the French academy of .sciences, was 
born in Languedoc, in 1712, and was the son of John de 
Gua, baron of Malves, whose property was swallowed up 
in the unfortunate Missisippi Scheme. He was educated 
for the church, but appears to have had less ambition for 
promotion in that, than to render himself distinguished for 
seientihe knowledge. When admitted into the academy 
of sciences in 1741, he gave a specimen of his skill in 
Qiath^uiutics by publishing “ Usages de I’analyse Sk Des¬ 
cartes,” and was tlic author of other papers on mathema¬ 
tical subjects in the Memoirs of the Academy, in one of 
which he endeavours to vindicate Descartes against our 
M''allis, who, in the abb6’s opinion, wrote his history of 
algebra for no other purpose than to bestow upon his coun¬ 
tryman Hariot, the discoveries that belong to Viete and 
Descartes. (.See Hauiot.) The abbiS was, however, chietly 
distinguished in France for having hrst given tiic g|pn of 
the iMic 3 ’clopedie, although he wrote very little in it. ia 
17G4 he presented a plan for exploring the mines of Lan¬ 
guedoc, and was the author of some other projects which 


• Gen. Dicta^Moreri. 
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bad little success. His necessities sometimes drove l»im to 
the biisine'ss ot trauslutiiig tor tlie bookbellcrs. Aiiioutr 
these piibticaliuns we find bisiiop l>erkcle>’s “ H\hi>. and 
I’liilonous,” “I.ockc’s lissuy,” Anson’s Voyage, and Docker 
on trade. Ho cJioil ac Paris, June ' 2 , 17Sj, le.ivini* the 
eliaracter of a man of considerable learning and indn.itrv, 
but not very ba|>|)y in bis temper, and ol'ton pursuing 
tririing difliculiies, wliieli he made a great merit in -.iir- 
inounting, siicli as complicated anagrams ; and on one oc¬ 
casion, ill conse(|neiice of a sortof cnallongi’, lie perph-ved 
liimselt ill writing a very long poem, in wlitcli viords only 
of one syllable were admitlod.' 

(iUADAGNOLO (Piiii.i)'), an eminent OrienUlist of 
It.ily, was born about Ijyti, at Maglianu. After going 
tbroiigli bis Studies, lie entered among tlie regular minor 
clerks, and made bis profession at Rome in His 

genius prompted liiin to the study of languages, to wbieli 
he devoted himself entirelj'; so that be acquired the Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldean, Syriac, Persian, and Arabic languages, 
but excelled chiefly in the Ar.iliic. He spent the greatest 
part of his life in translating books from that language, 
and in writing books in it, to facilitite the learning of u to 
others, lie taught it many years ui toe college, della .Sa- 
pieiiza at Rome; and was iiulecd so perfect a master of 
it, that be spoke an oration in it before Clirisiiiia, queen 
ol Sweden, inl65G. The eastern prelates presented a 
petition to Urban VIII. to have the Bible translated into 
Arabic ; and, the congregation “ de propaganda fiile” com- 
plying witli their desires, Guadagnolo was immediately 
selected as the person best qualified to undertake this great 
work.*He began it in 1622 , and fiiiisbod it in 1649; 
having, however, assistants under him, and sometimes only 
acting the part of a corrector. During the time that be 
was employed in it, he gave an account twice a week of 
what progress he had made to a congregation assembled 
for that purpose. It was published at Rome, 1071, in S 
vols. folio, with this title, “ Biblia Sacra Arabica Sacrae 
Congregationis de propaganda fide jussu edita ad usum 
eccle^arum orientaliuin. Additis e regione Bibliis Vul- 
gatis Latinis.” In 1631 he published a Latin work en¬ 
titled " Apologia pro Christiana Religione, qua responde- 
tur ad objectiones Ahmed hlii Zin Alabedin Peesat Aji- 

* Eloges des Academiciens, TOl, IV,—Piet. Hist. 
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phaensis contentas in libro inscripto, Politor Speculi,” 4t(i. 
The history of this work was as follows; A Spaniard had 
published a religious book entitled “ The true Looking- 
glass v” which failing into the hands of a learnod Persian, 
he wrote an answer to it in his native tongue, entitled 
« The Polisher of the Looking-glassand added these 
words at the end of it; “ Let the pope answer it.” This 
book being brought to Rome in 1625, Urban VIIL ordered 
Guadagnoio to refute it; which he did so etfectuaily, that 
the Persian, to whom it was sent, renounced the Maho¬ 
metan faith, and became as zealous a defender of Chris¬ 
tianity as he had before been an opposer of it Guadag¬ 
noio published his apology in Arabic, in 1637, 4to. He 
■wrote another work in Arabic and Latin, entitled “ Consi¬ 
derations against the Mahometan Religionin which he 
shew|^ that the Koran is a mere rhapsody of falsehood and 
imposture. He published also at Rome, in 1642, “ Breves 
Institutiones Linguae Arabicae,” folio; a very uicthoiiical 
grammar. He had also compiled a dictionary in that lan¬ 
guage, but the publication of it was prevented by his death, 
which happened in 1656. The MS. is preserved in the 
convent of San Lorenzo in Lucina.' 

GUAGNINI (Alexandek), a native of Verona, where 
he was born in 1538, was naturalized in Poland, and made 
himself famous both by his sword and pen. He had consi¬ 
derable employments in the Polish armies; and having 
displayed his valour in the wars of Livonia and Moldavia, 
.as well as those of Muscovy, was not only honoured with 
the indiginate, by which he ranked as a nobleman, in the 
reign of Sigisniund Augustus, but also made governor ol 
tlie fortress of Witebsk, where he commanded wbrtccn 
years. He at last devoted himself to literature, and drew 
up ft history of Poland, under the title “ Rerum Polonica- 
rum TomiTres,” Franefort, 1584, 8vo. He died at Cra¬ 
cow in 1614. He wrote also iSarmatise Europea: Descrip- 
tio,” Spires, 1581.® 

GUALDO PRIOHATO (Galeasso), an Italian histo¬ 
rian, was born 1606, of a noble family at Vincenza. He 
was historiographer to the emperor, and distinguished him¬ 
self ill the seventeenth century by his historic^ works, 
written, in a very pleasing style, in Italian ; the principal 
are, History of the Wars of Ferdinand II. and Ferdinand 

1 »ol. VIl.—Gen. Diet.—Moreri. ? den. 
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HI.” from 1630 to 1640, fol.; “ History of Leopold,” from 
1656 to 1670,3 vols. fol.; “ History of Troubles in France,” 
from 1648 to 1654. The authors of the “Journal des 
Savans,” March 16, 1665, said they had found as many 
errors as words in this work. But Gualdo, not discouraged 
by that censure, continued his History to the peace of the 
Pyrenees, and reprinted it with that addition at Cologn, 
1670. His “ History of cardinal Mazarine’s Administra- 
tion” is much esteemed, and has been translated into 
French, 1671, 3 vols. 12mo; “ The Life and Qualities” of 
the same cardinal, a valuable work, which appeared id 
French, 1662, 4to; “An account of the Peace of the 
Pyrenees the njost ample edition is, Cologn, 1667, I2mo. 
I'liis work is likewise much esteemed, and has been trans> 
lated into Latin, and inserted in the fourth volume of the 
Public Law of the Empire, published at Franefort* 1710. 
It has been also translated into French. Gualdo died at 
Vincenza in 1678. * 

GUALTEKUS (Rooor.f’Hys), an eminent Swiss divine, 
and one of the first reformers, was born at Ziiric.h in 152f». 
In his youth he attained an accurate knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, and acquired much fame as an orator and Latin 
poet. He married the daughter of Ziiinglius, and being 
admitted into orders, preached at Zurich from 1542 to 
1575, when he was chosen to succeed Bnllinger, as first 
minister of the protestant cimrch there. Uis writings akso, 
ivhich consisted of homilies, or sermons on the prophets, 
evangelists, and apostles, procured him great fame both at 
home and abroad, atid were long regarded as standard 
book^among the protestant churches. He died Nov. 25, 
1586. In the early part of (jneen Elizabeth’s reign we 
find him corresponding with the English divines who itad 
been exiles in the preceding reign, and brought o^er an 
attachment to the simple forms of the Genevan church, 
which Elizabeth wished to discourage. His works, as 
enumerated by Verheiden, consist of Latin poems, commen¬ 
taries on various books of the Scripture, works on grammar 
and history, and some translations. His son, of the same 
names, spent some year’s in .Merton college, Oxford, where 
he to|)k his degree of M. A. in 1573, and returning to 
Zurich, became minister of St. Peter’s church there. Wood 

• Niceron, vol. XXXIV.—1161.—CltniPnt TJibl. Cv.ti?u':i*,.:s 
Saxii Ooomast. 
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attributes several Latin poems to him, some of which we 
suspect were the production of his father: but this young 
inai) died in 1577, when only twenty-tive years of age. * 

GUARIN (Peter), a learned Benedictine, of the con¬ 
gregation of St. Maur, born 1678, in the diocese of Rouen, 
near the forest of Lyons, taught Greek and Hebrew with 
great credit in his congregation, and died librarian of St. 
Germain-de-Pr6.s, at Paris, December 29, 1729. He left 
a “ Hebrew Grammar,” in Laiin, 1724 and 1726, 2 vols. 
4to, and a “ Hebrew Lexicon,” in Latin, also printed after 
his death, in 1746, 2 vols. 4to, Guarin continued this 
work only to the letter M m, inclusively ; but it was hnished 
by M. le 'I’ournois. He had objected to M. MasclePs me¬ 
thod in Ids grammar, and was answered by M. de la Bletterie, 
in the (‘diiion of Masclef’s grammar, 1730, 2 vols. l2mo. ® 

GUAHINO t)f Verona, surnamed Vebone-se, the first 
br.inch of a family celebrated in the rejbiblic of letters, 
and one of the revivers of literature, was born at Verona 
in 1370. After being taught Latin by John of Ravenna, 
he went to Constantinople, with the sole view of learning 
Greek in the school of Emanuel Chrysoloras, who had not 
then come to Italy. Pontii o Virunio, in his life of Cbry- 
sotoras, says that Guarino was of an advanced age when he 
set out for Constantinople, and that he returned to Italy 
with a large eollection of Greek manu.scripts, the loss of 
which by shipwreck so affiTted him, that his hair turned 
white in one night; but Mallei and Apostolo Zeno have 
justly considered this as a fable. It appears, on the other 
liancl, on comparing \arions circumstances, that Guarino 
was very young when he went into Greece, and was only 
twenty years of age when he returned. After this return 
he first kept school at Horence, and afterwards sncces- 
‘sivcly at Verona, Padua, Bologna, Venice, and Eerrara, in 
which last city he rcsitled longest. Nicolas III. of Este 
had invited him thither in 1429 to superintend tlie educa¬ 
tion t.f his sou Lionel. Six or seven years after, he was 
appointed professor of Greek and Latin in the university of 
Eerrara. This office he filled until the assembling of the 
grand council, to which the emperor John Pateologus came, 
accompanied with several Greeks, who found Guaritto suf¬ 
ficient employment, as be mentions in his letters, and on 
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the council heing remox’ed to Florence, he accompanied 
them thither ab interpreter between tiie Latins and Greeks, 
He returned again to Ferrara, wlicre he held his professor¬ 
ship until his death in 14GO. His principal works consist 
of Latin tr.ansl.ations from Greek authors; particularly of 
many of Phitarch’s lives, part of Plutarch’s morals, and 
Strabo’s geograpljy. Gf this autiior he at first translated 
only ten books, by order of pope Nicholas V. ; the other 
seven were translated by Gregory of Typhernmn, and in 
this state the work was first printed at Home in 1470, folio. 
But, at the request of the Venetian senator Marcello, 
Guarino made a translatiou of these seven books, of which 
there are manuscript copies at Venice, Modena, &c. Maf- 
fei, in his “ Verona llluslrata,.” mentions also a translation 
of the whole seventeen in the hand-writing of Guarino, 
whifli was at one time in the library of the senator Soranzo 
at \ eiuce. 'J’o 1^ translation of Plutarch’s lives, he added 
those of Aristotle and Plato, He also compiled a Greek 
grammar, “ Kni. (IhrysoloKc crotemata lingine Gra;csr, in 
ci)nq>endinni redacta, a (Aiarino Veronesi,” F'errar. 1 .'jD't, 
Svo; and a Latin grammar, “ Grammatica; institutiones,’* 
Without date or place, but printed at Verona, 1437, and 
rcpiinte<l in 13 to, the model, saj’s Malfci, from whieli all 
others have been taken. Annexed are some lesser tre;i- 
tises, “ Clarinina rlill'erentialia,” “ Liber de Uiphtongis,” 
&c. (inarmo also wrote commentaries or notes on various 
authors, both Greek and Latin,Smong the latter on Cicero’s 
orations and Persins’s satires, and was the anlhur of various 
Latin orations delivered at Verona, Ferrara, and other 
places, and of some Latin jiocms, and u great lumihcr of 
letters which have not been printed. He was the first who 
recovered ilie iiocins of Catullus, a manuscript which was 
mouldering in a garret, and almost destroyed, and rendered 
the wliole legible, with the exception of a very few verses. 

If it be thoiiglu that oven all this is insiilhcient to juslify 
the high reputation which Guarino enjoyed in his life¬ 
time, and for ages afterwards, we must add that, iiidepen- 
dentiy of leuderiiig these services to the cause of learning, 
which were of great importance at its revival, Guarino de¬ 
rived tjo small share of fame from the vast nninber of scho¬ 
lars whom he formed, with a like taste for classical litera¬ 
ture, which they dispersed throughout all F.urope, Gua¬ 
rino, likewise, was one of the most indefatigable students 
of Jus lime, Even in old age his memory was extraordi- 
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xarj, and his application incessant. He took little nourisho 
ment and little sleep, and rarely went abroad, yet he pre> 
served his strength and faculties to the last. By bis wife he 
had at least twelve children, two of whom followed bis steps; 
JlEllOME became secretary to Alphonso, king of Nap'es; 
and Baptist, or Battj.sia, rather better known, was pro¬ 
fessor of Greek and Latin at Ferrara, like his father, and 
like him educated some eminent scholars, among whom 
were Giraldi and Aldus Manutius. He left a collcctiou of 
Latin poetry, “ Baptistse Guarini Veronensis poemata La¬ 
tina,” Modena, 14^6; a treatise on study, “ De ord ne 
docendi ac studendi,” without place or date ; but there is 
a subsequent edition of Heidelberg, 1489. He wrote also 
other treatises, translations from the Greek, discourses, 
and letters, which latter remain in manuscript. It is to 
him we owe the first edition of the Commentaries of Ser* 
vius on Virgil; and he assisted bis father^ recovering and 
making legible the manuscript of Catuuus above men¬ 
tioned.' 

GLARING, or more commonly GUARINI (Battista), 
an eminent pastoral poet, descended in the fourth degree 
from Guarino Veronese, was born at Ferrara in 1537. We 
know but httJe of his early years and studies-, but it is said 
that in the course of his education he spent some time at 
Pisa, and at Padua, where he was much esteemed by the 
rector of the university ; but at an early age he went to 
Rome, and was still young iKvhen, on his return to Ferrara, 
he lectured for about a year with great reputation, on Aris¬ 
totle’s Morals, in the same university in which the memory 
of his ancestors continued to be highly venerated. He was 
professor of belles lettres there in 1563, when he sent one 
of his sonnets to xAnnibal Caro, who in his answer compli¬ 
mented him as a young man of the greatest hopes. In bis 
twenty-eighth year he was admitted into the academy of 
the Eterei of Padua, founded by the young prince ^cipio 
of Gonzaga, afterwards cardinal. Tasso was at the same 
time admitted, and between him and Guarino a friendship 
commenced, which was afterwards disturbed by rivalship. 

Guarino bad the misfortune to be early involved in fa¬ 
mily law-suits, and had to apply fur the heritage of his 
grandfather and grand-uncle in opposition to Francis Gua- 
rlno, his father, who has left no^other character than that of 
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a keen sportsman, and who was the only one of the family 
that had no taste for literature. Having lost his first wife, 
he married again to injure his son's interest; but the duke 
Hercules II. interposed, and assigned to our poet a |)roMr- 
tion of the family property, which was very considerwle. 
Battista married himself about this time Taddea Bendedei, 
a lady of a noble family of Ferrara. 

In his thirtieth year he entered into the service of the 
duke Alphonso 11. ; but there seems some difficulty in un¬ 
derstanding the order and nature of the business on which 
he was employed, and the origin of the title of knight 
wliich is usually joined to his name, and which he had en¬ 
graven on the seal with which he scaled his letters. It is 
probable, however, that the duke bc.stowed this title on him 
as a necessary appendage to the rank of ambassador. The 
first office of this kind which he filed, was in 1567, when 
he was sent to Venice, with the congratulations of the duke 
Alphonso to the new doge Pier Loreduno, and the address 
which lie spoke on tliis occasion being printed, gave the 
Italian literati a very favoiirahle idea of his talents. The 
diike then sent him as resident ambassador to Fuimanuel 
Philehcrt, duke of Savoy, and after continuing there some 
years, ho was sent to Rome in 1571, to compliment pope 
Gregory XIII. as successor to Pius V'. He arrived by jrost 
in the evening, passed the night in writing his address, and 
delivered it next morning in a full consistory. Two years 
afterwards, tlie duke sent liiiii to Germany to the emperor 
Maximilian, whence he went to Poland, to congratulate 
Henry of Valois on his accession to the throne, in 1574. 

On liis return, he was appointed counsellor and secretary 
of slate, but had scarcely been invested with tbe.se honours 
before he was obliged again to go to Poland, which Henry 
of France had left in order to succeed liis brother Charles 
IX. on the throne of France. Giiarino’s business in Po¬ 
land now was to manage the affairs of his master, who as¬ 
pired to the crown of Poland; but this employment was 
very difficult and even dangerous. In one of bi.s letters to 
his wife, he says that he was obliged to travel all day more 
like a courier than an ambassador, and spend the night in 
writing his memorials, which proved too much for hit 
health. Anxiety of mind and fatigue of body threw him 
into a fever, which made him despair of his life, and in 
that fear, he wrote a very affectionate letter to his wife, 
taking leave of her, and recomoieuding his chiidreu to her 
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care. It appears by bis correspondence that it was not 
entirely on account of his talents that he was employed in 
these distant and intricate missions, and that he had ene^i 
mies at Ferrara, who made use of his reputation and the 
conlidence the prince had in him, to get him removed. 
This, however, did not abate his zeal for the interests of 
his master, although the negociation was not successful, 
nor was he ever rewarded suitably to his exertions. 

Alter his return to Ferrara, he spent his time in the ser¬ 
vice of his prince, in study, and in managing some law¬ 
suits, from which it was his niisfortune to be seldom free; 
but finding still more fatigue and uneasiness iti attend¬ 
ing the court, he made these law-suits a pretext for asking 
leave to resign, which was granted. Become now his own 
master, at the age of forty-live years, fifteen of which he 
liad spent in a service by no means of any advantage to 
himself, he retired in 1583, with his family to la Guarina, 
a pleasant country-seat at Polesina de liovigo, which duke 
Borso had presented to his grand-father, as a reward for 
his services as envoy in France. Here he determined to 
pass tlie five finest months of the year, and the rest at 
Padua. He had now eight children, three sons and five 
daughters ; he was also involved in lawsuits and in debts; 
all his time and every ell’nrt appeared necessary to recover 
from such a situation, and lie seems at one time to have 
despaired of finding any leisure to cultivate polite litera¬ 
ture. After he had been, however, quietly settled at tliis 
country seat, he found that he could relax a little from his 
more .serious and pressing occupatioii.s. The fame which 
accompanied tlie piildicatiuii of Tasso’s “ Aminta” recalled 
Giiariiio's aticiitioii to a w'ork which he had sketched many 
years before, and had occasionally touched and re-touched, 
but without completing it. 'I'asso and he, we have already 
observed, were friends in their youth, but when they met 
at the court of Ferrara, rivalsliip in court gallantries and 
poetry had separated them. Some satirical sonnets passed 
between them, but here their animosity ended, and they 
henceforth had the liberality to do justice to each other’s 
talents. Tasso’s misfortunes were now begun, and Gua- 
riiio, shocked at the incorrect manner in which tlje first 
editions of the “ Jerusalem delivered” were printed with¬ 
out the knowledge of the author, took every pains to pre¬ 
pare it for a correct edition, and bestowed the same car© 
©11 the other published works of that poet. The only thin^ 
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he would not yield to Tasso was superiority, and tliongb un¬ 
able to rival him in his larger poems, he thought he could 
surpass him in pastoral, and his “ Pastor Pido” was to he 
the criterion. Besides submitting the manuscript to some 
men of taste, he read it before the duke Ferdinand 11. of 
Gonzaga, at Guastalla, and a large company, composed 
of poets, admirers of poetry, and ladies of the first rank 
and taste, who were unbounded in their api)lauses. It is 
said to have been first performed at Turin in 1585, where 
were celebrated the nuptials of Charles F.mmauuel to the 
infanta Catherine, daughter of Philip 11. of Spain. This, 
however, appears doubtful, although it is more clear that 
it was much read on this occasion, ami that the fame which 
it required reached the ears of Guarino’s old master, tliike 
Alphon.so, who invited him most pressingly, to return to 
Ferrara, with the title of secretary of .state. 

Having accepteil this olfer, he was employed, as for¬ 
merly, on missions to Umbria, IMilan, and otlicr places, 
but now bis tranquillity was disturbed by a domestic allair, 
ill winch lie hmcied he had been improperly treated; Alex¬ 
ander, his eldest son, who, in 1587, had married a rich 
he ircss, niece to cardinal (’anani, being weary of living 
Under tlie sulijeciion of his father, and disgusted, wlicther 
justly or not, with the treatment he met with from him, re¬ 
solved to leave his house, and live apart with his wife. 
Gnaritio was so higlily offeniled at tlioir departure, that he 
immediately seized their income, on pretence of debts due 
to him lor money expended at their marriage. His son, 
deprived of his income for nine months, at last ajiplied to 
tile duke of Ferrara to interpose his authority, which he 
did, ooininandiiig tlie chief judge to take cognizance of 
the affair, who immediately decided it in favour of Alex- 
amler. This sentence exasperated the father still more; 
so that, looking on it as a proof that the duke had no re¬ 
gard lor him, he addressed a letter to him in the moKt 
respectful but strongest terms, to be dismissed the service; 
which the duke granted, though not without intimating 
some displeasure at Guarino, for shewing so little regard to 
the favours he had conferred on him. The treatment, 
liowever, which Tasso had suffered was a recent lesson for 
the poets who had the misfortune to be patronized by Al- 
phonso, and Guarino immediately went into the service of 
the duke of Savoy, where he had some reason to expect a 
better lot; but here he did not remain many months j and 
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during a year of repose in the country, he resumed his la-* 
hours on his favourite pastoral, which at length was pub¬ 
lished ill 15£)0, at Venice, 4to, and the same year at Fer¬ 
rara, in 12mo. 'I'he great applause which he received from 
this poem, was followed by a most severe loss in the death 
of his wife, Dec. 25, 1590, at Padua. This misfortune 
appears to have greatly affected him. His two eldest sons 
had left him : two of liis daughters were married ; three 
others he had placed in convents; and from being sur¬ 
rounded by a numerous family, he was now left with one 
boy only of ten years old. In this desolate state he appears 
to have entertained thoughts of going to Rome and becom¬ 
ing an ecclesiastic. He was, however, diverted from this 
step by an invitation received in 1592 from the duke of 
Mantua, who sent him to luspruck to negociate some 
affairs at the archduke’s court. But he afterwards was 
dismissed this service, as he had been that of Ferrara, by 
the solicitations of duke Alphonso; who, it is said, could 
not bear that a subject of his, of Guarino’s merit, should 
serve other princes. Thus persecuted, he went to Rome 
apparently with the design just mentioned, but was again 
prevented from executing it by a reconciliation with Al¬ 
phonso, wliich brought him back to Ferrara in 1595. 
I'liis reconciliation was obtained by his son Alexander, who 
was very much beloved at court. However, fresh quarrels 
between father and son soon broke out again, which were 
afterwards carried to a great height; and, great changes 
happening upon the death of Alphonso in 1597, Guarino 
thought himself ill used, and left B'errara to go to Ferdi¬ 
nand de Medicis, grand duke of Tuscany, who expressed 
a great esteem for him. 

But here again an unlucky accident cut short his hopes ; 
'he carried with him to Florence Guarino Guarini, bis third 
son, but fifteen years of age, and sent him to Pisa to com¬ 
plete his studies in that city. There the youth fell in love 
witli a noble but poor widow', named Cassandra Pontaderi, 
and married her. Guarino no sooner heard the news, but 
suspecting the grand duke was privy to the marriage, and 
even promoted, it, he left his service abruptly; and, re¬ 
turning to Ferrara, went thence to the prince of Urbino, 
but in a year’s time came back to Ferrara, in 1604. He was 
sent the same year by the magistrates of the city of Rome,- 
to congratulate Paul V. on his elevation to the papal chair. 
This was probably his last public employ. He resided at 
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ferrata till 1609, going occasionally to Venice to attend 
his law-suits, which carried him in 161U to Rome, where 
they were determined in his favour. Passing through Ve¬ 
nice on his return home, he was seized, in his inn tticrc, 
with the distemper which put a period to his life, October 
7, 1612, when he was seventy-four years of age. 

He was a member of several academies, besides other 
societies; as that of the llicouvrart of Padua, the Intrepidi 
of Ferrara, and the Umoristi of Rome. Notwithstanding 
the reputation he had gained by his “ Pastor Fido,” he 
could not endure the title of poet, wliiqh he thought was 
so far from bringing any honour to the bearers, that it 
rather exposed them.to contempt. He wrote other things, 
a complete catalogue of which ntay be seen in Nioeron; 
but his “ Pastor Fido” wa.s his principal work, has gone 
through a vast number of edition.-, and is regarded as one 
of the standard productions of Italian poetry, although it 
has all the defects peculiar to the poetry of his age. ilii» 
personal character, I’nim the preceding account, appears 
to have been aumenhut ctjuivocal. It would not be lair to 
accuse him of .t capricious and irritaltlc temper, unle.ss we 
were better acipiainted with the circnmslance.i of hi- life. 
He ajtpears, ht \vc\cr, to have owed little of his happiness to 
Ills patrons, and less to his family, and was highly unfortu¬ 
nate in public as well as <lonicslic. life, wimiever .share of 
blame might attach to him.' 

GUAY-TROUIN (Rkni; ue), a French natal olHcer, 
born at St. .Male in 1673, was the son of a merchant who 
had been Frencii l^oll.'.ul at Malaga, and who coiiifiianded 
armed vessels, either for war or trade, as circumstances 
required. Young I'u Guay, led by his example, iveni on 
board a privateer, and performod a number of heroic ac¬ 
tions. In 1691, when he was only in his eighteenth yeai* 
iie had the command of an armed sloop, carrying fourteen 
guns, with which he obtained much success on the coast of 
Ireland. Three years after he entered the river of I.ime- 
rick, and carried off several vessels; but falling in tvilb four 
English ships, he was obliged to yield, and was taken a 
prisoner into Plymouth. In confimniicjit he won the affec¬ 
tions of a female, who enabled him to make his escape, and 
in a short time he appeared again on the coast of England, 
where he captured some prizes. In 1695 he took three 
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ricli vessels on tlie Irish coast, and two Dutch ships on the 
coast of ypain : these successes were followed by others 
still mure important. In 1606 lie fell in with baron de 
Wassenaer, who with three ships was escorting a fleet of 
inerchaiit-ineii, and took the baron with a part of his con¬ 
voy, He pre>ei)tcd, in person, his prisoner to the king, 
and thereiijjon was removed to the royal navy, and ap¬ 
pointed to tlie cuiiimaiiil of a frigate. In a few j ears after¬ 
wards lie was made captain of a fifty-four gun ship, with 
which, it is said, he took an luiglish man-of-war of seventy- 
two guns. ISo brilliant w'as his career of success, that in 
170a he was rewarded with letters of noblesse, the pream¬ 
ble to which records his having cajitured more than 30U 
merchant ships, and 2U ships of war. The most important 
of all his exploits was the taking of Rio Janeiro in 1711, 
which occasioned a loss to the Portuguese of at least a mil¬ 
lion sterling, A pension was now forced on him, he hav¬ 
ing in 1707 refused one that was then olfered, requesting 
that it mighi be granted to his second captain, whose thigh 
bad been shot olF. “ I,” said the gallant officer, “ am 
snliicicnlly rewarded, if I obtain the advancement of my 
friends,” In 1728 he was made commander of the order 
of St. Louis, and lieutenant-general, and in 1731 went at 
the head of a squadron to curb the insolence of Algiers 
and I'unis, and promote a good understanding between 
France and 'Pripoli. After many other important services, 
he died at Paris Sejit. 27, 1736, leaving “ Memoirs,” 
partly written by bis own baiul, and partly by a nephew, 
whicli were printed in one vol, 4to. 1740.’ 

GUDIN (Dk t.A Brkneu,kiiii;, P.vul Piiiup), a French 
writer who attained some share of reputation among the 
emyclopedists, was bom at Paris June 6, 1738, in whicli 
city he died Feb. 26, 1812. His countrymen have as yet 
given ns very little of his history, except that be was, 
either by talents or interest, advanced to be a member of 
the academics of IMarseilh's and Lyons, an associate of 
the French institute, and a member of that of Auxerre. 
He was intimately connected with Beaumarchais, whom 
be often assisted with his pen, and passed fur his secretary. 
In political sentiments he was a disciple of Rousseau, and 
eagerly promoted those opinions which led to the revolu¬ 
tion. Besides three tragedies of no great merit, be., pub.- 
lislied, 1. “ Graves observations sur les bonnes mccurs,” 
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in poetical tales, published under tlic name of Frere I’aiil, 
Paris, 1777. 2. “ Discours,” likcwi-.o in \ersc, oi il.*e 

abolition of slavery, Paris, 1781, in which lie comjiliaienis 
Henry IV. as 

“ Soul roi de qiii le panvre ait garde la niciunire.” 

3. “ Essai sur le progres des arts ct de I’esprit sous h' rogue 
de Lpuis XV.” Deux Pouts, I77'>, Lausanne, 1777. 4. 

“ Supplement a la nianicie d’oerire I’iiistoire,” Kiel, 178-1, 
against the abln; Mably’s inetiuHl of writing hi.stoiy. j. 
“ Essai snr I’histoire dt: Cornices de Home, dos i-tais ge- 
neraux de France, et du parh nioiit d’Angleterre,” Eaiis, 
1781', 3 volb'. Svo. 'I'his was held in such estcc'in as to 
gain the prize of the French academv in 17'.'0. o'. Sup¬ 

plement au Contrat Social,” Paris, 17y(), in which ho en- 
tleavours to rocoinmeml Hon.sseau’s principles. 7. “ La 
Conqiiete de Naples,” Paris, 1301, 3 tnls. Sto, b.ii writ¬ 
ten in the reign of Lotiis W. 8. “ L’Astronoini<-,” a 
poem, Pari.s, ISO I, and reprintied with additions atnl cor¬ 
rections in 1311. 'I’liere are some boaiiiit'iil lines in this 
poem, which she.ws, likewi.'e, an intimate knowledge 
of the snbject. 0. “ t'ontes,” 1S04, 2 vols. which ha\e 
been highly praised by some of tlie FrtMich critics and a.s 
severely censured by others. Among the manuscripts he 
left is said to be a “ History of France,” Mhicli, if written 
on his principles, is Jiot now likcl}' to be thought worthy 
of the press.' 

GUDIUS (M.\RaUAni)), a learned criiie, was of Hol¬ 
stein, in Germany, hut we know nothing of his parents, 
nor in what year he w.as horn. He laid the foiiiulalioii of 
his studies at Uensburg, under .loiisius, and went aftei- 
wards to .lena, where he was in 1(754. He continii. d some 
years in this city, manifesting a strong jnclmation for let¬ 
ters, and making diligent search after ancient Insniptious. 
He was at Franefort in July 1058, when the emperor l.eo- 
pold was crowned ; and went tbtnce to Holland, where 
John Frederic Gronovius recommended him to Nicolas 
Heiiisius, as a young man of uncommon parts and learning, 
who had already distinguished himself by some pnbiie;:- 
tions, and from whom greater things were to be e,\t>« c.eil. 
His parents in the mean time wanted to bate hi'.n .-it homo, 
and offered at any price to itrocure bint a place at comt, 
if he would but abandon letters, which they considcreJ aii 
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a frivolous-&nd unprofitable employment. Bathe remained 
inexorable; preferring a competency with books to any 
fortune without them; and above all, was particularly 
averse from a court, where “ he should,’* be said, “ be 
constantly obliged to keep the veiy worst of company.” 

His learned friends all this while were labouring to serve 
him. Grmvius tried to get him a place at Duisburg, but 
could not succeed. The magistrates of Amsterdam soon 
after offered him a considerable sum to digest and revise 
Blondel’s Remarks upon Baronius’s Annals,” and gave 
him hopes of a professorship; but receiving a letter from 
Gronovius, which proposed to him a better offer, he de> 
dined the undertaking. Gronovius proposed to him the 
making the tour of France, Italy, and other countries of 
Europe, in quality of tutor to a rich young gentleman, 
whose name was Samuel Schas; and this proposal he 
readily embraced, thougk be had another letter from Alex* 
ander Morus, with the c*r of a pension of Saumur, and a 
lodging in the house of the celebrated professor Ainyrault, 
if he would read lectures upon ancient history to some 
French noblemen. 

He set out with Schas in November 1659; and in April 
1660, arrived at Paris, where be found Menage employed 
in editing Diogenes Laertius, and communicated to him 
some observations of his own. He easily found admittance 
to all the learned wherever he came, being furnished from 
Holland with instructions and recommendations for that 
purpose. The two travellers arrived at Toulouse, October 
16ol, where they both were attacked with a dangerous 
illness; but recovering, they went to Italy, where they 
remained all 1662, and part of 1663. At Rome, at Flo¬ 
rence, and at Capua, they were introduced to Leo Alla> 
tius, Carolus Dati, and other men of talents. In 1663, 
they returned to France, and continued there the renaain- 
ing part of the year. Gudius, who seems to have been a 
provident man, had desired his friends at parting, to watch 
for some place of settlement for him at his return: and ac¬ 
cordingly Heinsius, Gronovius, and Gnevius, were very at¬ 
tentive to bis interest. But his pupil Schas wished to make 
another tour, and Gudius preferred accompanying him, as 
Schas was a lover of letters, and, though immensely rich, 
resolved to spend bis life in studious pursuits. He was 
also very partial to Gudius, whom he dissuaded from ac¬ 
cepting any place; and pressed to accompany him through 
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«he libraries of Germany, as he had already done throngb 
those of France and Italy. 

Before they set out for Germany, Isaac Vossius, jealous 
at seeing in the hands of Gudius so many valuable monu¬ 
ments of literature, which they had collected in their first 
tour, is said to have acted a part, neither becoming a 
scholar nor an iionest man. <On the one hand, he afiected 
to hold them light when he talked with Gudius; whom 
also he did not scruple to treat with an air of contempt, 
even in the presence of his friend Gronovius, saying, that 
Gudius had never collated any MS. but always used a 
copyist for that purpose, and that he did not know the 
value of them, but was ready to sell them for a trifie to the 
first purchaser. On the other hand, when he talked to 
Schas, he represented to him what an estimable treasure 
he was in possession of, exhorted him not to be the dupe 
of Gudius, but invited him to join his MSS. witii his own; 
alleging, that they would enjoy .iPbm in common during 
their li\es, and after their deaths bequeath them to the 
public; which unusual act of generosity would gain them 
great honour. But Vossius did not know that Schas loved 
booKS, and understood MSS. perhaps as well as Gudius: and 
Gr-xvius, in the preface to his edition of “ Flonis,” makes 
his acknowledgments to Schas, whom he palls vir exiniiits, 
for having collated three MSS. of that author in the king 
of France’s library. Vossius used other ungenerous and 
dishonest means to set Gudius and Schas at variance; and 
besides causing a quarrel between Schas and his brother, 
by insinuating, that Gudius bad too great a share in the 
])ossessions as well as the aifections of Schas, he did what 
lie could to ruin Giidius’s character with the .States of Hol¬ 
land, although here too he failed. 

Gudius and Schas set out for Germany, July IOC f ; but 
their excursion was short, for they returned to the Hague 
in December. 'I'hey went over to Knglaud, some lime 
before they went to Germany: but no particulars of this 
journey are recorded. Gudius continued at the Hague till 
1671, refusing to accept any thing, though two professor¬ 
ships were offered him ; and then went to settle in his owit 
country, yet without disuniting himself from his pupil, with 
whom he had lived long as an intimate friend. Heinsius 
tells Ezekiel Spanheim in a letter, August 1671, that 
4Gudius was made libranau and counsellor to the duke of 
jHolstein; and ui another to Falconieri, June 1672, tliitt 
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be was married. In 1674 he was sent by that prince to 
the court of Denmark; and» December 1675, was informed 
at the Hague, that Scbas was dead at Holstein, and had 
left bis estate to Gudius, with legacies to Grsevius, Grono. 
vius, Heinsins, and other learned men $ which legacies, 
however, were revoked in a codicil. The will was contested 
by the relations of Schas; but Gudius carried the estate, 
and, as Heinsius relates in a letter, 1676, from, that time 
is said to have discontinued his correspondence with his 
learned friends in Holland, which we cannot be surprized 
at, if it be true, as suspected, that be had some hand in 
the will by which Schas left him hig estate. Grsevius re* 
marks that he was not only expert at explaining old manu¬ 
scripts, but also in making new ones. 

In 1678, he was irretrievably disgraced with his prince, 
which created him much affliction, as bis learning had not 
freed his mind from aNj^e and ambition. However, he 
was a little comforted^niterwards, by being made coun¬ 
sellor to the king of Denmark. He died, somewhat imma- 
tureiy, in 1689 ; Burman calls his death immature; and it 
is certain he could not be old. Though it was constantly 
expected from him, yet he never published any thing of 
consequence. At Jena, in 1657, came out a tliesis of his, 
De Clinicis, sive Grabatariis veteris Ecclesise and in 
1661, when he was at Paris, he published ** Hippolyti 
Martyris de Antichristo librum, Grasc^,’* a piece never 
printed before. His MSS. howeVer, w'ith his own colla¬ 
tions, he communicated to Gronovius, Grmvius, Heinsius, 
and others, who all considered him as excellent in philo¬ 
logy and criticism. “ Ingenio & doctrina recondita in 
primis hujus smculi conspicuus Marquardus Gudius,” are 
the words of Grxvius, in his preface to “ Florusand 
Burman, who was far from being lavish of praise, speaks of 
him in the highest terms, in the preface to “ Pbsedrus,” 
which he published at Amsterdam in 1698, merely for the 
sake of Gudius’s notes. To this edition are added four 
new fables, which Gudius extracted from a MS. at Dijon. 
Burman liad published in 4to, the year before, at Utrecht, 

“ A Collection pf Epistles of Gudius and his Friends,” 
whence these memoirs of him are taken; and, in 1731, 
came out “ Antiques Inscriptiones, cum Gracu! turn La¬ 
tina;, olim a Marquardo Gudio collectae, nupcr Joanne 
Koolio digesta;, hortatn consilioque Joannis Geor^i Gra:vii; 
nunc a Fraucisco Hesselio edilw, cum annotationibus eo- 
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Leuwardis, folio. About the beginning of the last 
century, the duke of Wolfenbotel purchased Gudius’s 
manuscripts, and employed Leibnitz in making the bar¬ 
gain, as well as in transporting them to his library. They 
consisted of a vast number of early MSS. of Greek and La¬ 
tin authors, many of which had never been used.' 

GUERARD (Robert), a learned Benedictine, was born 
in 1641, at Rouen. While he was assisting Delfau in tiie 
revisal of St. Augustine’s works, he was accused of being 
concerned in a book entitled " L’Abbd Commandataire,’* 
and confined at Ambournay in Bugey. He took advantage 
of this exile to make a diligent search for ancient MSS. and 
discovered a great number; among others, St. Augustine’s 
book against Julian, entitled “Opus imperfectum,” of 
which only two copies were at that time known, and sent 
an exact copy of it to his brethren at Paris. Gucrard was 
afterwards sent to Fescamp, and^en to Rouen, where he 
died, Jan. 2, 1715. He left *^br6gi6 de ia Bible, en 
forme de Questions et de R^ponses familieres,” 2 vols. 
12ino. 'I'his work is esteemed, and has gone tlirough se¬ 
veral editions.® 

GUERCINO, whose proper name was John Francis 
Barbii'.ri, an eminent artist, was born at Cento, a village 
subject to Ferrara, in 1590, and learnt the principles of the > 
art from bis countrymen Cremonini and Benedetto Gcn- 
nari. Tradition classes him with the disciples of the Car¬ 
racci ; but neither his age, his habits, nor his style, make 
it probable that he ever belonged to that school; for of 
three manners which he successively adopted, it is difficult 
to say which differs most from its precepts. 1’be first, and 
least known, is an imitation of Caravagio, abrupt with vivid 
lights, and deep shades, without much study in faces or 
extremities; flesh of a yellow cast, and little amenity of 
colour. From this he passed to the second, his best and 
most valued manner, gradually improving it by oltservatioii, 
and the help of the Venetian, Bolognese, and Roman 
schools, by connexion with the best scholars of the Car¬ 
racci, and the friendship of Caravagio, whose style .still 
forms its basis in bold contrasts of light and shade, but 
sweetly united, and magically relieved; like Caravagio, he 
obliterates the outline, but leaves iiim far behind m ele- 

* Niceroii, ro\. XXVI.—OianfiTpie.—Gudii Kpt^tol» curante Ttirroanno, 
IC97, 4to,«-~SaxH Onotnaat. 
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gance and dignity of feature. His females, ' <i$1jr 
charming, dart a sting from their veiled eyes, tl» .ug; -lis 
men generally exhibit little more than what the model 
could afford ; youthful vulgarity, emaciated age. 

Emulation, and the desire to share the applause lavished 
on the suavity of Guido’s style, once more tempted him to 
change, and to adopt a gayer and more open manner ; he 
now attempted gentility, variety of character and expres¬ 
sion,^ and sometimes succeeded. But borrowed successes 
could not atone for the loss of that poignancy and strength 
which mark his second period, and stamp him an original. 

The few specimens left of Guercino’s first manner, are 
at Bologna and Cento ; of the second, are, in general, all 
lie painted at Rome in fresco or in oil, the Aurora in the 
Villa Ludovisi, the St. Petronilla now in the Louvre, and 
the Dido in the Spada collection, and of that style is the 
cupola of the dome in ^Piacenza; of the third manner, 
though it bears many traces of the second, the picture of 
the Circumcision, once at Bologna, now in the Louvre, is 
the most celebrated. Gtiercino was invited to Home - by 
Gregory XV.; and after two years spent there with much 
success, returned home : whence he could not be drawn hyi 
the most powerful allurements from either the kings of 
England or France. Nor could Christina, queen of Swe¬ 
den, prevail with him to leave Bologna, though in her pas¬ 
sage through it she made him a visit, and would not be sa¬ 
tisfied till she bad taken him by the hand ; “ that hand,” 
said she, “which had painted 106 altar-pieces, 144 pic¬ 
tures for people of the first quality in Europe, and had, 
besides, composed ten books of designs.” He received 
the honour of knighthood from the duke of Mantua. He 
died a bachelor in 1666, very rich, notwithstanding vast 
sums of money, which he bad expended in building cha¬ 
pels, founding hospitals, and other acts of charity: for, it 
is reported, that he was every where as much venerated for 
his exemplary piety and charity, as for his knowledge and 
skill in his profession.' 

GUERET (Gabkiel), an elegant French writer, was 
born in 1641, at Pans, and admitted advocate to the par- 
.iiaiuetit in that city, and although he seldom pleaded, was 
much cousulted as a chamber counsel, in whieli rank he 
met with great success. He died April 22, 1686, at Paris. 
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His principal works are, 1. “ Les sept Sages cle la Grece.” 
2. “ Entretiens sur I’Eloquence de la Chaire et du Bar- 
reau.” 3. “ Le Parnassus reform^.” 4. “ La Guerre des 
Auteurs.” 5, “ Le Journal du Palais,” a well-digested 
collection of the decrees of parliament, in the compilation 
of which he was assisted by Claude Blondeau, 1755, 2 vols. 
folio. 6. “ La Carte de la Cour.” 7. “ La Promenade 
de St„Cloud, ou Dialogues sur les Auteurs,” a small work, 
but elegantly written, and full of wit; which the abb6 
Joly, chanter of the chapel aux Riches at Dijon, having 
copied at the abbe L’Avocal’s house from the original 
M.S. published without the abbe’s knowledge in the “Me- 
njoires historirjues <le Bruys.” M. Gueret published an 
edition of “ Le Prester,” “ Arrets notable du parleinent,” 
with learned notes and additions, 1679, folio, &c. All his 
works discover an excellent taste, great penetration, and 
judicious criticism. Messrs. Gueret, doctors of the house 
and society of the Sorbonne, one eurate of St. Paul, who 
died 1773, the other late grand vicar of Rhodez, were sons 
of this celchraied author, and have supported their father’s 
reputation with distinction. The latter, named Lkwi.s 
CLvBRti:!., was author of si “ Memeure snr rinirnunilc du 
Clcrgi';,” 1751, 12mo; “.Snr les Refus des Saereniens,” 
1752, l2mo; “Sur le Droit qu’ont ies (’urcs de eoin- 
inettrc leiir Vicaires, et les Coufessenrs, dans leur Pa- 
loisses,” 1759, !2mo. He died 1759, age«l eighty.* 

GUKRICKK (Otto or Otiio), eounsellorto the elector 
of Brandenbourg, and burgomaster of Magdebourg, was 
born in 1602, and died in 1686 at Hambourg. lie was 
one of the greatest philosophers of his time. It was Gue¬ 
ricke that invented the air-pump; the two brass hemi- 
spliere*, which being applied to each other, and the air 
exhausted, sixteen horses were not able to draw them 
asunder; the mannouset of glass which descended in a 
tube in rainy weather, and rose again on the return of 
serene we.<dttr. This last machine fell into disuse on the 
invention of the barometer, especially after Huygens and 
Aniontons gave theirs to the world. Guericke made use 
of his iiiarmousct to foretell storms ; from wlience he was 
looked upon as a sorcerer by the people; and the thunder 
having one day fallen upon his house, and shivered to pieces 
several machines which he had employed in his experi 
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ments, they asserted that it was a punishment from heaven. 
Guericke was author of several works in natural pbiloso> 
pby, tfae prinbipal of which was his ** Experimenta Magde- 
burgica,” 1672, foUo, which contains his experiinents on 
a vacuum.* 

GUETTARD (John Stephen), a French physician 
and botanist, was born at Estampes, September 22, 1715, 
and was admitted a doctor of the faculty of medicine of 
Ps^ris in 1742. He distinguished himself in the study of 
botany and mineralogy, and his reputation procured for 
him admission into the academies of science of Paris, 
Stockholm, Florence, and Rochelle, as well as the situa¬ 
tions of censor royal, and of keeper of the cabinet of na¬ 
tural history belonging to the duke of Orleans. He tra¬ 
velled much in quest of knowledge, and he published in 
the collection of the academy of sciences, and printed in 
two quarto volumes, nearly two hundred memoirs, on dif¬ 
ferent parts of natural history. He likewise published 
some “ Observations on Plants,” Paris, 1747, 2 vols. 12mo. 
He died Jan. 7, 1786. The Giiettarda, in botany, was so 
named by IJnnmus in honour of him. Guettard assisted 
La Borde in that splendid work entitled “ Voyage pitto- 
resque, ou Description generate et particuliere de la 
France,” 1781—1796, 12vols. fol.» 

GUEVARA (Antonvde), a Spanish writer, was born 
ill the province of Alaba, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and was brought up at court. After the death 
of Isabella, queen of Castile, be turned Franciscan monk, 
but afterwards having made himself known at court, be¬ 
came preacher and historiographer to Charles V. He was 
much admired for his politeness, eloquence, and great parts, 
but bis preaching and conversation proved very superior to 
his writing. His style was found to be extravagantly figura¬ 
tive, and full of antitheses, but this was trifling, compared 
with his notions of writing history, and the liberty he took to 
falsify whatever he pleased, and to advance as matter of fact 
the inventions of his own brain, and when censured for it, 
alleged by way of excuse, that no history, excepting the 
Holy Scripture, is certain enough to be credited. Being 
in the emperor’s retinue he had an opportunity of visiting a 
great part of Europe, and was made bishop of Guadix, in 


* Hutton’s Dictionary. 
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the kingdom of Granada, and tlien bishop of Mondonedo, 
in Galicia. He died in 1544, or 1548. He was theautlior 
of several works in Spanish, the most famous of which is 
bis “ Dial of Princes, or Life of Marcus Aurelius Anto¬ 
ninus,” which has been translated into all the languages of 
Europe. Vossius says it “ has nothing in it of Antoninus, 
but is all a fiction, and the genuine otfspring of Guevara 
himself, who scandalously imposes upon the reader, plainly 
against the duty of an honest man, but especially of a 
bishop. In the mean time he has many things not untise- 
ful nor unpleasant, especially to a prince, whence it is 
entitled ‘ The Dial of Princes’.” Those who may be sup¬ 
posed to have spoken of Guevara in the most indulgent 
manner, have yet been forced to set him in a most scan¬ 
dalous light. “ It deserves our pity rather than our cen¬ 
sure,” says Nicolas Antonio, that a writer of such fame 
should think himself at liberty to forge ancient facts, and 
to play with the history of the world, as with .£sop’s Fa¬ 
bles or Lucian’s Monstrous Stories.” Among Guevara’s 
works must be ranked his “ Epistles,” with which some 
have been so charmed, that they have not scrupled to call 
them Golden Epistles; but Montaigne says, “ Whoever 
gave them this title, had a very different opinion of them 
from what I have, and perhaps saw more in them than 1 
do.” Bayle had such a contempt for Guevara as an au¬ 
thor, as to speak with surprize of “ the eagerness of 
foreigners in translating some of his w'orks into several lan¬ 
guages.” Mr. Hayley, however, remarks, that if we may 
judge of his personal character from bis « Letters,” he ap¬ 
pears to have been an amiable man. In one he reproves 
a female relation, with good-nature, for intemperate sor¬ 
row on the death of a little dog; and in another he draws 
the character of a true friend, with great energy of senti¬ 
ment and expression. One of Guevara’s sayings, " that 
heaven is filled with those that have done good works, and 
bell with those that have resolved to do them,” has been, 
under a different form of expression, ascribed to other 
writers ^ 

GUEVARA. See VELEZ. 

GUGLIELMINI (Dombnick), an eminent Italian ma¬ 
thematician, was born at Bologna, September 27, 1655. 
The great progress which he had made in mathematics, 

‘ Geo. Diet.—s^ntonlo Bibl. Ilicp.—Moreri.-—Hayley’i life of Cowper, pro* 
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was evinced by his publications at the age of twenty-one 
years, immediately after which he was admitted doctor of 
medicine, and was permitted to teach the mathematics, al¬ 
though he did not obtain the title of professor until 1694. 
In 1696 he was elected a member of the principal learned 
societies of Europe; and in 1702 the university of Padua 
offered him the professorship of the theory of medicine, an 
office which he filled with great reputation. He died July 
12, 1710. His numerous publications were collected and 
edited by Morgagni, under the title of “ Opera omnia 
Mathematica, Hydraulics, Medica, et Physica. Accessit 
vita auctoris a J. B. Morgagni,” Geneva, 1719, 2 voU. 
4to. They principally consist of a I’reatise on Hydrosta¬ 
tics, in Latin; a large work entitled ** Della Natiira de 
Fiumi,” which is esteemed his master-piece; a disserta¬ 
tion “ de Sanguinis Naturfi et Oonstitutionea treatise 
on comets, written on the appearance of the comet in 1681, 
and two Letters on Hydrostatics, occasioned by a dispute 
which he had with M. Papin, respecting his work on that 
subject.' 

GUIBERT, abbot, a French historian, was born of a 
jrich ^nd powerfiil family in a village of the diocese ol 
Beauvais, in 1058. He took the religious habit at the ab¬ 
bey of St. Germer, and was elected abbot of Nogent-sous- 
Coucy, in 1104. Dom. Luke d’Achery published his 
works, 1651, fol. which consist of an excellent “ Trait<^ 
de la Predicationa histor}’ of the first Crusades, en¬ 
titled Gesta Dei per Francosa singular treatise “ on 
the Relics of the Saints,” occasioned by the monks' of St. 
Medard, at Soissons, pretending they had a tooth of out 
Lord’s in their possession, which Guibert, though very 
credulous, rejected as contrary to the faith of Christ’s re¬ 
surrection, which teaches ns that be re-assumed his body 
entire. He died in the abbey of Nogent-sous-Coiicy, in 
1124. In his history of the CrUsades, he is to be consi¬ 
dered as a collector of facts from others, as he does not 
pretend to have been an eye-witness of any part which be 
relates.® 

GUIBERT (Jambs Antony Hypolitus), a French 
writer on military affairs, was born at Montauban, Nov. 
12, 1743. His father, who was a very intelligent officer, 

* Fabroni Vita: Italorum.—Chaufepie.—Niceraa, to). I.— Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Soicoces at Paris. 
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took great pains in forming bis son for the army, in which 
design he so perfectljr succeeded, that at the school* at 
which young Guibert was placed, his name was honour" 
ably quoted as an example to others, long after he left it. 
At the age of thirteen he followed his father to the fields 
and served six campaigns in the German war; three as a 
captain in the regiment d’Auvergne, and the three other 
upon the staff, where he gave frequent proofs of his judg¬ 
ment and spirit. After the peace in 1763, be assiduously 
devoted himself to the study of the theory of his profession 
till the expedition to Corsica took place, where he obtained 
the rank of colonel for his services in the action of Ponte 
Nuovo, and at the end of the campaign was rewarded with 
the cross of St. Louis. In 1770, two years after his re¬ 
turn to France, he published his celebrated “ Essai ge¬ 
neral de Tactique,” a woi^ which though known and ad¬ 
mired over all Europe, drew upon its author the envy too 
often attendant on merit, which embittered a great part 
of his days. But his pride disdaining to answer his ene¬ 
mies, as much as his mild spirit disliked controversy, he 
therefore determined to travel, and leave his work to answer 
lor itself. So says his panegyrist, without informing us 
that his unsparing censures and conceited style had pro¬ 
voked the hostilities of those enemies. 

On liis return to France, he pursued his literary turn, 
and produced “ Le Connetable de Bourbon,” a tragedy, 
and afterwards two other tragedies, the “ Gracchi,” and 
“ Anna Bullen,” of which his biographer speaks very 
highly; but they were not ]>ublished, the author being 
called to assist the celebrated M. de Saint Germain, in his 
reform of the French army. He is said to have been the 
soul of this minister; and much to his honour, he conti¬ 
nued his friendship in his patron’s disgrace. After the 
new organization was completed, Guibert returned to his 
studies, and among others, wrote the famous panegyrics 
on marshal Catinat, and the chancellor de l’H6pitai. He 
afterward assisted at the camp in Normandy; and during 
(he disputes concerning the number of ranks in which 
troops should be drawn up, he published the “ Refutation 
complete du systeme de M. Menil-Uurand.” 

The French government having determined to send 
troops to assist the Americans, the author was ordered on 
that service; but on the eve of embarking, he received 
counter orders; —a disappointment which he attributed to 
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the malice of hia enemies, and which prejed on him very 
deeply. As soon as be bad recovered from this mortifica¬ 
tion, he began a work entitled ** Histoire de la Miiice 
Fran^ise,” which, from the profound manner in which he 
treats his subject, might be called the histoiy of the art of 
war, and of the military system of the nations of Europe, 
from the time of the Romans. He had brought it to the 
eleventh century, when he was drawn from his retirement 
by having obtained for his venerable father the appoint¬ 
ment of governor of the invalids. While he was assisting 
in reforming the abuses of that noble institution, he was 
admitted a member of the French academy; where bis 
introductory address is said to have been much admired 
for its truly classical spirit. Two years afterward, his 
health obliged him to retire to the country: but he was 
soon recalled by the death of his father, to comfort his 
aged mother. It appears that one of the most estimable 
traits in Guibert’s character, was his filial piety. 

Guibert was afterwards appointed a member of the 
council of war, formed to establish a regular system in the 
French army. Here envy and malice again most vehe¬ 
mently pursued him, and being at last persuaded to write 
in bis own justification, be was first attacked by the people 
for his arbitrary sentiments, then by the court for his po¬ 
pular principles, and was again driven into retirement. At 
the commencement of the late revolution, he wrote se^* 
veral interesting papers; but, aware of the prejudices 
existing against him, he assumed the name of G. T. Ray- 
oal; under which he obtained all the fame that was refused 
to Guibert. The chief of these works, was ** De la force 
publique consid£r6e sous tous ses rapports.” In his last ill¬ 
ness, the injustice done to him still preyed on his mind, 
and he frequently exclaimed “ They will one time know 
me, and do me justice!” He died May 6, 1790, of an 
almost broken heart, at -the early age of forty-seven. A 
must flattering mark of esteem and respect was paid to his 
memory, by the regiment of Neustrie, which he had com¬ 
manded ten years; the officers and men unanimously voting 
a letter of condolence to his widow, who published bis 
“ German Tour," in 1 803.‘ 

GUICCIARDINI (Francis), the celebrated historian 
of Italy, was descended of an ancient and noble family at 
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Florence, where he was born March 6, 1482. His father^ 
Peter Guicciardini, an eminent lawyer, bred up his son 
in his own profession; in which design he sent him, in 
1498, to attend the lectures of M. Jacobo Modesti, of 
Carmignano, who read upon Justinian’s Institutes at Flo¬ 
rence, but bis son submitted to this resolution with some 
reluctance. He had an uncle who was archdeacon of the 
metropolitan church of Florence, and bishop of Cortona; 
and the prospect of succeeding to these benehces, which 
yielded near 1500 ducats a year, had bred the ambition of 
the nephew. He had hopes of rising from such a founda¬ 
tion through richer preferments by degrees to the highest, 
that of a cardinal; and the reversion of the uncle’s places 
might have been easily obtained. But, though his father 
had hve sons, he could not think of placing any of them in 
the church, where he thought there was great neglect in 
the discipline. Francis proceeded therefore with vigour 
in the study of the law, and took his degrees at Pisa, in 
1505; but, looking upon the canon law as of little im¬ 
portance, he chose to be doctor of the civil law only. The 
same year he was appointed a professor of the institutes at 
Florence, with a competent salary for those times. He 
was now no more than twenty-three years of age, yet soon 
established a reputation superior to ail the lawyers his coin 
temporaries, and bad more business than any of them. In 
1506 he married Maria, daughter of Everardo Salviati, by 
tar the greatest man in Florence; and, in 1507, was chosen 
standing counsellor to several cities of the republic. Two 
years after he was appointed advocate of the Florentine 
chapter, a post of great honour and dignity, which had 
been alwayafilled with the most learned counsellors in the 
city; and, in 1509, he was elected advocate of the order 
of Calmaldoli. 

He continued thus employed in the proper business of 
his profession till 1511; but that year the crisis of the 
public affairs gave occasion to call forth his abilities for 
more important matters. The Florentines were thrown 
into great difficulties by the league, which the French and 
Spaniards had entered into against the pope. Perplexed 
about their choice to remain neuter or engage in the 
league, they bad recourse to our advocate, whom they sent 
ambassador to Ferdinand, king of Spain, to treat of this 
matter; and at the same time charged him with other 
afiairs of the highest importance to the state. With thia 
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character he left Florence in 1512, and arriving safely at 
Bruges, where his Spanish majesty then resided, remained 
two years at that court. Here he had an opportunity of 
exerting and improving his talents as a statesman. Many 
events happened in that time, the consequences whereof 
came within his province to negociate; such as the taking 
and plundering Ravenna and Prato by the Spaniards, the 
deposing of Piero Soderini, and the restoration of the 
family of Medici. In these and several other occurrences, 
which happened at that time, he adopted such measures, 
and with such address, that the republic found no occasion 
to employ any other minister; and the king testified his 
satisfaction by a great quantity of (ine>wrought plate, which 
he presented to him at his departure. On his arrival at 
Florence in 1514, he was received with uncommon marks 
of honour; and, in 1515, constituted advocate of the con> 
sistory b 3 ' Leo X. at Cortona. The pope’s favours did not 
stop here. Guicciardini’s extraordinary abilities, with a 
hearty devotion to the interest of the church, were qua I i- 
iicatioiis of necessary use in the ecclesiastical state. Leo, 
therefore, that he might reap the full advantage of them, 
sent for him not long alter to Rome, resolving to employ 
him where his talents might he of most service. In 1518, 
whcin Modena and Reggio were in great danger of being 
lost, be was appointed to the government of those cities, 
and proved himself equal to the charge. 

His meric in this government recommended him, in 
1521, to that of Parma, whence he drove away the French, 
and confirmed the Parmesans in their obedience ; and this 
at a time when the holy see was vacant by the death of 
Leo, and the people he commanded full of fe^, disheart¬ 
ened, and unarmed. He retained the same post under 
Adrian VI. to whom he discovered the dangerous designs 
of Alberto Pio da Carpi, and got him removed from the 
government of Reggio and Rubiera. Clement VII. on his 
exaltation to the pontificate, cuniirmed him in that govern- 
iiienr. This pope wa.s of the house of Medici, to which 
Guicciardini was particularly attached ; and, in return, we. 
find him presently raised to the highest dignities in the 
ecclesiastical state. Having in 1523 prevented the duke 
of Ferrara from seizing Modena, the pope, in acknow¬ 
ledgement thereof, not only made him governor of that 
city, but constituted him president of Romagna, with un¬ 
limited authority. This was a ppst of great dignity an^ 
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power, yet as factions then ran very high, the situation 
was both laborious and dangerous. However, he not only 
by his prudence overcame all these difficulties, but found 
means, in the midst of them, to improve the conveniences 
and delight of the inhabitants. Their towns which lay al¬ 
most in rubbish, be embellished with good houses and 
stately buildings ; a happiness, of which they were so sen¬ 
sible, that it rendered the name of Guicciardini dear to 
them, and they were overjoyed, when, after a farther pro¬ 
motion of Francis, they understood he was to be succeeded 
in his government by his brother. This happened June 6, 

1526, when the pope, by a brief, declared him lieutenant- 
general of all his troops in the ecclesiastical state, with 
authority over his forces in other parts also, that were un¬ 
der the command of any captain-general. It has been 
observed, that he was the chief favourite of pope Clementj 
and his present situation is a most illustrious proof of that 
remark. This post of lieutenant-general of the forces, 
added to what he held in the civij government, were the 
highest dignities which his holiness could bestow : but this 
honour w'as yet more increased by the command of the 
confederate army, which was given him soon after; for, in 

1527, he led these joint torccs to Ravenna, and relieved 
that country, then threatened with entire destruction. The 
same year he also quelled a dangerous insurrection in Flo¬ 
rence, when the army of the league was there under the 
command of the constable of Bourbon. 

Ill 15.il the pope made him governor of Bologna, con¬ 
trary to all former precedents, that city having never before 
been committed to the hands of a layman. He was in this 
post when his holiness met Charles V. there, in December 
15.32; and he assisted at the pompous coronation of the 
said emperor, on St. Matthias’s day following. This so¬ 
lemnity was graced with the presence of several princes, 
who all shewed our governor particular marks of respect, 
every one courting his company, for the sake of his in¬ 
structive conversation. He had at this time laid the plan 
of his history, and made some progress in it; which coming 
to the ears of the emperor before be left Bologna, his im¬ 
perial majesty gave orders, when Guicciardini should at¬ 
tend his levee, to admit him into bis dressing-room, where 
he conversed with tiim on the subject of his history. So 
particular a distinction gave umbrage to some persons of 
quality and officers of the army, who had waited many 
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^ays fof an audience. The emperor, being informed of 
the pique, took Guicciardini by die band, and, entering 
into the drawing-room, addre?aed the company in these 
terms: “Gentlemen, I am told you think it rttapge that 
Guicciardini should bare admission to me before your- 
eelves; but I desire you would consider, that in one boor 
I can create a hundred nnbles, and a like number of offi¬ 
cers in the army; but I shall not be able to produce such 
on historian in twenty years. To what purpose serve the 
pains you to discharge your respective functions ho¬ 
nourably, either in the camp or cabinet, if an account of 
your conduct is not to be transmitted to posterity for the 
instruction of your descendants? Who are they that have 
inform^ mankind of the heroic actions of your great arr- 
cestors, but historians? It is necessary then to honour 
tliprp, that they may be encouraged to convey the know¬ 
ledge of your illustrious deeds to futurity. Thus, 'gentle¬ 
men, you ought neither to be offended nor surprised at my 
regard for Guicciardini, since you have as much interest 
in his province as myself.” 

Guicciardini did not remain continually at Bologna, but 
divided bis time between that city and Florence. In Feb- 
ruar^ this j^ear, he sent a letter of instructions to Florence; 
end tn April received orders from the Pope to reform the 
state there, and to put Alessandro in the possession of the 
government. Wise and prudent, however, as he was, 
discontents and faction at length arose. As long as Cle¬ 
ment sat in the papal chair, the discontented murmured only 
in private; but upon that Pope’s death, in 1534, the dis¬ 
gust shewed itself openly: two noblemen in particular, 
Castelli and Pepoii, who till then had been fugitives, en¬ 
tered the city at noon-day, with a retinue of several of 
their friends, and some outlawed persons, well armed. 
The governor, looking upon this as done in contempt of 
his person, meditated how to revenge the affront One 
evening two proscribed felons, under Pepoli’s protection, 
were taken up by the officers as they were walking the 
streets, and carried to prison; and Guicciardini, without 
any farther process, ordered them to he immediately exer 
cuted. Pepoii, highly incensed, assembled a number of 
his friends, and was going in quest of the governor to seek 
his revenge, when the senate sent some their members to 
desire him to return home, and not to occasion a tumult, 
which, for fear of disobliging that body, he'complied with. 
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It WKS this good dispotidon of the senate towards hini, 
which prevailed with Guicciardini to remain in the govern- 
ment after the death of Clement. He foresaw that the 
people would no longer submit to his onnmands, and 
therefore had resolved to quit the government; but the 
senate, considering that many disorders might happen, if 
they were left without a governor in the time of the vacant 
see, begged him to continue, promising tliat he should 
have all the assistance requisite. To this be at lest con¬ 
sented ; and, with true magnanimity and firmness of mind, 
despising the danger tlrat threatened him, remained in the 
city, till be understood that a new governor was appointed, 
when he resolved to quit the place. Some time after his 
arrival in Florence, upon the death of the duke, be had 
influence enough in the senate to procure the election of 
Cosmo, son of John de Medici, to succeed in the sove¬ 
reignty. But, though he had interested himself so much 
in the election, yet he soon quitted the court, and meddled 
in public affairs no farther than by giving his advice occa¬ 
sionally, when required. He was now past fifty, an age 
«.hen business becomes disgusting to persons of a reflecting 
turn. His chief wish was, that he might live long enough, 
in a quiet recess, to finish bis history. In this resolution 
be retired to his delightful country-seat at Emma, where 
he gave himself up entirely to the work; nor could be be 
drawn from it by all the intreaties and advantageous offers 
that were made him by pope Paul III. who, in the midst of 
bis retirement, passing from Nice to Florence, earnestly 
solicited our historian, first in person, then by letters, and 
at last by the mediation of cardinal Ducci, to come to 
Rome. But he was proof against all solicitations, and, ex¬ 
cusing himself in a handsome manner to bis holiness, ad¬ 
hered closely to his great design; so that, though he en¬ 
joyed this happy tranquillity a few years only, yet in that 
time he brought his history to a conclusion; and had re¬ 
vised the whole, except the four last books *, when he was 
seized with a fever, May 27 , 1540 , of which he died. 

As to the productions of his pen, bis history claims the 
first place. It would be tedious to produce all the enco¬ 
miums bestowed upon it by persons of the first ch.iracter: 
Bulingbroke calls him The admirable historianand 
says, he “ should not scruple to prefer him to Thucydides 

* This h the reMOU why wi* see nojpore than tO boofci in all the Grat editions 
of his history, (lublished by his nepiitw. 
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in every respect.'’ In him are found all the transactj'otif 
of that sera, in which the study of history ought to begin j 
as he wrote in that point of time when those events and re* 
Tolutions began, that have produced so vast a change in 
the manners, customs, and interests, • of particular na¬ 
tions ; and in the policy, ecclesiastical and civil, of those 
parts of the world. And, as Guicciardini lived in those 
days, and was employed both in the field and cabinetj be 
had all opportunities of furnishing himself with materials 
for his history: in particular, he relates at length the vari¬ 
ous causes, which brought about the great change in reli¬ 
gion by the reformation; shews by what accidents the 
French kings were enabled to become masters at home, 
end to extend themselves abroad; discovers the origin of 
the splendor of Spain in the fifteenth century, by the mar¬ 
riage of Ferdinand and Isabella; the -total expulsion of 
the Moor^ and the discovery of the West-Indies. Lastly, 
in respect to the empire, he gives an account of that 
change which produced the rivalship between the two great 
powers of France and Austria; whence arose the notion of 
a balance of power, the preservation whereof has been the 
principal care of all the wise councils of Europe, and is so 
to this day. Of this history sir William Jones says, “ It is 
the most authentic I believe {may I add, I fear) that ever 
was composed. I believe it, because the historian was an 
actor in bis terrible drama, and personally knew the prin¬ 
cipal performers in it; and I fear it, because it exhibits 
the woeful picture of society in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.”^ 

Guicciardini has, however, some defects. He is ac¬ 
cused of being tedious and particular, and that he now and 
then indulges rcfiections, and retards the events which, in 
history, should be ever hastening towards the catastrophe. 
Yet although fastidious or indolent readers may complain 
of this, there is throughout the whole work, especially in 
the first five books, a preparation of incidents, that, in¬ 
stead of being prolix, the reader can scarce lay down the 
hook without an ardent desire of knowing what follows 
next; and the worst that can be said of his speeches is; 
that they arc fine political harangues, improperly placed. 
Another objection, however, has been thought to have 
more weiglit, if indeed it be not as sir William Jones fears 
a correct picture of society at that time, namely, that he 
represents all the actions of hi^personagcs%s arising from 
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Ibad motives, and the persons who figure most in Ids drama 
are almost all knaves or fools, politic betrayers, or bluster¬ 
ing ideuts. Upon the wbole^ however, Guicciardini must 
be allowed the first of the historians of Italy, a country 
which has produced Macfaiavelli and Davila, Nani and 
Muratori. 

Of this history there have been various editions, and it 
has been translated into various languages, particularly 
into English, by the chevalier Austin Parke Goddard, 10 
vols. 8vo, 1754, &c. The original was first published by 
Guicciardini’s nephew Agnolo, at Florence in 15<'l, folio. 
But this edition comprehends only the first sixteen books, 
as we have remarked, and is besides defective by the omis¬ 
sion of several passages of importance. The four additional 
books were published by Setb Viotti at Parma in 1564, 
and the passages omitted Itave been published separately 
in the work entitled “Thuuims restiiutns, sive ^logc, Stc. 
cum Francisci Guicciardini paraiipomenis,” Amst. 1663. 
It was afterwards often re-printed complete, but in 1775, 
appeared an edition at Friburg, in 4 vols. 4to, professeilly 
printed from the manuscript, reviewed and corrected by 
the author, which is, or was, in the library of iMagliabec- 
clii at Florence. This, of course, seems entitled to the 
preference. 

Guicciardini wrote several other pieces, as “ The Sack¬ 
ing of Rome“ Considerations on .Stale-Hairs “ Coun¬ 
cils and Admonitions,” and there are e.xtaiit several of liis 
“ Law-Cases,” with liis opinion, preserved in the famous 
library of Signior Carlo Tomaso .Strozxi; and an epistle iii 
verse, which lias given him a place among tiie 'I'uscaii 
poets, ill the account of them by Cresciiubetii. It were lo 
be wished, that we could look into his correspondence; but 
all his letters, by fatal negligence, liave perislietl; our curio¬ 
sity ill that point can only be satisfied by some wriileti to 
him : part of these are from cardinal Pietro Bembo, secre¬ 
tary to pope Leo X. and are to be seen in liis printed let¬ 
ters j and obers from Barnardo Tasso. Bctiibo’s letters 
siiew, that his correspondent possesseil the agreeable art of 
winning the alfections both of private persons and princes. 
Guicciardini was survived by his wife (who lived till 1559) 
and three daughters. Two married into the family of Cap- 
poni, and the third into that of Dncci. * 

' I.ife prolixfd to Goddard’* Translation.—Gen. Diet.—Niceron, vot XVIf. 
•---Ttnibosohi.—RdsiHieS baxii 
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GUICCIARDINI (Lewis), nephew of the preceding, 
was born at'Florence in 1521, and was educated with a 
view to general science, in the pursuit of which he gave 
the preference to mathematics, geography, and history. 
About 1550 be took up his residence in the Low Countries, 
where he continued till his death, March 22, 1589. He 
was author of many works, of which the principal is A 
Description of the Low Countries,” which is in great 
esteem for the accuracy of its relations. His other works 
are “ Commentaries on the AHuirs of Europe, particularly 
in the Low Countries, from 1529 to 1560.” “ Remarka¬ 
ble words and actions of Princes,” &c. “ Hours of Amuse¬ 

ment and a collection of the precepts and maxims of his 
illustrious relation; He was buried in the cathedral of 
Antwerp, where an honourable inscription is placed to his 
memory. * 

GUICHENON (Samuel), art ingenious and judicious 
French historian in the seventeenth century, was a native 
of M4cun, and advocate at Bourg-en-Brasse. He distin¬ 
guished himself by his works, anti was loaded with favours 
from the duke of Savoy for his excellent “ Hist. Genealo- 
gique de la Mai^n Koyale de Savoie,” 1660, 2 vols. 
fol. He died September 8, 1664, aged 57, after having em¬ 
braced the Catholic religion ; and left, besides tiie woik 
above-mentioned, “ Une Suite Chronologique des Eveqiies 
de Bel ley,” 4to, “Hist.de Brasse et de Bugey,” 1650, 
fol. much esteemed, and “ Hist, de la Principaute do 
Dombes,” never printed; also a collection of the most re¬ 
markable acts and titles of the Province of Brasse and 
Bugey, entitled “ Bibliotheca Sebiisiana,” 1666, 4to.’ 

GUIDI (Alexander), an Italian poet, was born at Pa¬ 
via, in Milan, 1650, and sent to Parma at sixteen years of 
age. His uncommon talents for poetry recommended him 
so powerfully at court, that he received great encourage¬ 
ment from tiie duke. He composed some pieces at that 
time, which, though they savoured of the bad taste then 
prevailing, yet shewed genius, and a capacity for better 
things. He had afterwards a desire to see Rome, and, in 
1683, going thither by the permission of the duke of 
Parma, and being already known by his poems, found no 
tiilHculty in being introduced to persons of the first disiuic- 

* Kitjeron, vnl. XVllu-~Fo|iprii Bibl. Belg—Saxii Onomast. 

* Diet,—Nioeroii, vol, XXXI.—Moteri,—Clement Bibl. Curicuscv 
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tion. Among others, Christina queen of Sweden wished 
to see him; and was so pleased with a poem, which he 
composed at her request, that she had a great desire to re¬ 
tain him at her court. The term allowed him by the duke 
being expired, he returned to Parma; but the queen hav¬ 
ing signified her desire to that prince’s resident at Rome, 
and the duke being acquainted with it, Guidi was sent back 
to Rome in May 1685. 

His abode in this city was highly advantageous to him ; 
for, being received into the academy which was held at 
tlie queen of Sweden’s, he became acquainted with several 
of the learned who were members of it. He began then 
to read the poems of Dante, Petrarch, and Chiabrara; 
which reformed the bad taste he had contracted. The 
reading of these and other good authors entirely changed 
his manner of writing; and the pieces he wrote afterwards 
were of quite a different style and taste. Though the 
queen of Sweden was very kind to him, and obtained a 
good benefice for him from Innocent XI. yet he did not 
cease to feel the esteem of his master the dnkc of Parma, 
hut received from him a pension, wiiicli was paid very 
punctually. The death of his royal patroness happened in 
1689, but he did not leave Home; for the dnke of Parma 
gave him an apartment in his palace there, and his loss was 
abundantly recompensed by the liberality ol many persons 
of quality. In .fitly 1691, he was made a member of the 
academy of Arcadi at Rome, under the name ot Erilo 
Cleoneo, nine months after its ionndation, and was one of 
its chief ornaments. Clcnient XI. who knew him well, and 
•lid him kind offices while he was a cardinal, coiiiiitued bis 
favours to him after he was raised to the pontificate. 

In 1709, he took a journey to his own country, to settle 
some private affairs. He was there when the emperor 
made a new regnlatioit for the state of Milan, which was 
very grievous to it; and having political talents, was em¬ 
ployed to represent to prince Eugene of Savoy the incon¬ 
veniences and burden of this regulation, prince Eugene 
being then governor of the countrj’, and deputetl by the 
emperor to manage the affair. For this purpose Guidi 
drew up a memorial, which was thought so just and argu¬ 
mentative, that the new regulation was imme<Iiately re¬ 
voked. The service he did his country, in this respect, 
procured him a mark of distinction from the council of 
Pavia ; who, in 1710, enrolled him in the list of nobles 

a a a 
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and decuricms of the town. He was now solely intent upon 
returning to Home; but made his will first, as if he bad 
foreseen what was shortly to happen to him. Upon his ar¬ 
rival there, he applied himself to a versification of. six ho¬ 
milies of the Pope, which he caused to be magnificently 
printed, and would have presented it to the pontiff, who 
was then at Castel-Gandolfe. With this view he set out 
from Rome in June 1712, and arrived at Frescati, where 
be was seized with an apoplectic fit, of which be died in a 
few hours, aged almost sixty-two. His body was carried 
back to Rome, and interred in the church of St. Onuphrius, 
near Tasso. 

Though nature had been very kind to his inner-man, yet 
she bad not been so to his outer; for he was deformed 
both before and behind; his head, which was unreason¬ 
ably large, did not bear a just proportion to his body, 
which was small; and he was blind of bis right eye. In 
recompense, however, for these bodily defects, he pos¬ 
sessed very largely the faculties of the mind. He was not 
learned, but be bad a great deal of wit and judgment. His 
taste lay for heroic poetry, and he bad an aversion to any 
thing free or satirical. His taste is original, thougii we 
may sometimes perceive that UatUc, Petrarch, and Chia- 
brara, were his models. 

Tliough the writers of his life tell us of some prose piece 
before it, yet tbc first production we know of is “ Poosie 
Liriche,” Parma, 1681; which, with “ L’Ainalasunta,” an 
opera, printdi there the same year, he afterwards madp 
no account of, they being written during the depravity ol’ 
bis taste. In 1687 he published at Rome, “ Accademia 
per musica;” written by order of Christina of Sweden, for 
an entertainment, which that princess gave to the earl of 
Castlemain, whom James II. of England sent ambassador 
to Innocent XI. to notify his accession to the throne, and 
to implore his holiness’s assistance in reconciling his tlircc 
kingdoms to Popery. “ E’Pmdimione di Erilo Cleoneo, pas¬ 
tor Arcade, con uii discorso di Bione Crateo al cardinale 
Albano. In Roma, 1692.” The queen of Sweden formed 
the pla.n of this species of pastoral, and furnished the au¬ 
thor with some sentiments, as well as with some lines, which 
are marked with commas to distinguish them from the rest. 
The discourse annexed, to point out tbc beauties of the 
piece, was written by John Vincent Gravina. “ Le Rime,” 
Roma, 1704. la this he declares, that he rejects a!i his 
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works, which had appeared before these poems, except 
his “ L’Endinrione.” “ Sei Omelie di M. S. Clemente XI. 
Spiegate in versi,” Roma, 1712, folio, a very magnificent 
work, and adorned with cuts, but not properly either a 
version or a paraphrase, the author having only taken oc¬ 
casion, from some passages in these homilies, to compose 
verses according to his own genius and taste. 

In 1726 was published at Verona, in 12mo, “ Poesie 
d’Alessandro Guidi non piu raccolte. Con la sua vita iio- 
vamente scritta dal signor Canonico Crescimheni. E con 
due Ragionamenti di Vincenzo Gravina, non piu divulgati.” 
This is a collection of his printed poems and MSS. includ¬ 
ing the pieces which he had recited before the academy of 
the Arcadi upon various subjects.* 

Gl/IDICCIONI (.John), an Italian poet, was born at 
Lucca in 1550. Having received an excellent education, 
he was introduced to the service of cardinal Alexander Far- 
nese, afterwards pope Paul 111. He became very intimate 
with Annibal Caro, and with many other men of letters at 
Rovne. When his patron was elevartHi to the popedom, ho 
was made governor of the city, and hisliop of Fossombronc. 
In !5.'J5 he was sent nuncio to the emperor Charles V. 
whom he accompanied in his expedition to Tunis, and on 
other journey.s. He was, about 15:59, made president of 
Romagna, and afterwards commissary-general of the pon¬ 
tifical army, and governor of the Marclie. So well did he 
act liis part in all these employments, tlmt ^ would have 
been raised to the dignity of cardinal had h^iot been car¬ 
ried off by a disease in 1541, He was author of an oration 
to the republic of Lucca, of many letters, and of a number 
of poems which gave him a high reputation. His works 
have been several times printed. The best edition is that 
of 1749—50, 2 vols, 4to.* 

GUIDO (Reni), a very celebrated artist, was born at 
Bologna in 1574, and early in life became the pupil of 
Denis Calvert, a Fleming; nut he afterwards entered the 
school of the Carracci at Bologna, and is by many consi¬ 
dered as their principal pupil, and none but Domenichiiio 
w-ould have been entitled to dispute that praise with him, 
if his astonishing work of the communion of St. Jerome 
had been equally supported by his other labours. The 


> IXiccroD, vol. XXVII.—Tirabosebi.—Fabroni Vitc lUlorum, 
? Tirabosebi.—^oren. 
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Carracci, however, were too jealous to rejoice in the ex-, 
traordinary progress of Guido^ who threatened to rival at 
least, if not surpass, their own claims to public applause, 
and Ludovico disgracefully attempted to depreciate his 
pupil by opposing Guercino to him, while Annibal himself 
is said to have censured Albaui for having conducted Guido 
thither, alarmed at his aspiring talents, his graceful man¬ 
ner, and ambitious desire to excel. 

It is not, however, in their style that he wrought, but ho 
chose for himself his objects and manner of imitation; and 
his various styles exhibit jjow anxiously he sought for fame: 
at one time imitating Passerotti, at another Carravaggio, 
and then, stimulated by a remark of A. Carracci, framing 
one for himself; the reverse of Carravaggio’s, all gentle¬ 
ness and softness. Skilful in execution, he had no difli- 
culty in imitating whatever be desired ; his pencil was 
light, and his touch free and delicate ; and he took great 
pains to finish his pictures; not with minute detail, but 
with great roundness in the figures, correct arrangement 
of the folds of his draperies, which he perfectly under-, 
stood, and made great use of in filling up his canvas, and 
the most careful management of all the inferior parts. J’he 
beauty he gave to bis females, he sought for in the antique, 
and the group of Niobe particularly. He has frequently 
expressed the pathetic and the tender. One of his beads, 
formerly the property of earl Moira, and now in possession 
of the veners^le president of the royal academy, exhibits 
our Saviour Jlh the crown of thorns upon his head, and 
has been admirably engraved by Sharp. It is not possible 
for painting to go beyond it in the perfect attainment of 
its object, the expression of pious resignation under acute 
suffering of mind and body, with beauty and truth of cha¬ 
racter. Mr. Fuseli, in his late edition of Pilkington, has 
given justly the character of the generality of Guido’s 
works; he says, “ his attitudes seldom elevate themselves 
to the fine expression and graceful simplicity of the face ; 
the grace of Guido is the grace of theatre; the mode, not 
the motive, determines the action : his Magdalens weep to 
be seen, his Hero throws herself over Leander, Herodias 
holds the head of her victim, his Lucretias stab themselves, 
with the studied airs, and ambitious postures, of buskined 
heroines ; it would, however, be unjust not to allow there 
are exceptions from this affectation in bis works. Helen 
departing with Paris, is one which alone might atone for 
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every other blemish. In her divine face, the sublime 
purity of the Niobe is mixed with the charms of the Venus; 
the wife, the mother, give indeed way to the lover; but 
spread a soft melancholy which tempers her fervour with 
dignity. This expression is supported by the careless un¬ 
conscious elegance of her attitude, whilst that of Paris, 
stately, courteous, insipid, gives him more the air of an 
ambassador, attending her as proxy, than that of a lover 
carrying her off for himself.” 

Many of Guido’s latter performances arc not to be placed 
in competition with those which he painted before he un¬ 
happily tell into distressed circumstances, by an insaUablo 
appetite to gaining, when his necessities compelled him to 
work for immediate subsistence, and he contracted a habit 
of painting in a more slight and negligent maniier, without 
any atteiitton to his honour or his fame. In tlic church of 
St. Pliilij) Neri, at Fano, there is a grand altar-piece by 
Guido, representing Christ delivering the keys to Si. Pe- 
ler. The head of onr Saviour is exceedingly line, that of 
St. John admirable ; and ilie other apostles are in a grand 
style, (nil of elegance, with a strong expression ; anil it 
is well preserved. In the arcliiepiscopal gallery at Milan, 
is a St. John, wonderfully tender in the colouring, and the 
graces diffused through the design excite the adniiration of 
every beholder. At bologna, in tiie Palaz/o Taiiaro, is a 
Hiost beautiful picture of the Virgin, the infant Jesus, and 
St. John; in uliich the heads are exquisitely gracelul, and 
the draperit-.s in a grand .-.tyle. but in the Palazzo Zam- 
pieri is preserved one of tiie most capital })aintnigs of 
Giiido : the subject is, the Peiiiteiice of St. Peter after de¬ 
nying Christ, with one of the apostles seeming to comfort 
him. The figiiies are as large as life, and the vvlmle is of 
an astonishing beauty; the p.uiiter having shewn, in that 
single performance, the art of painting carried to it.s 
highest perfection. The heads are nobly designed, the 
colouring clear and precious, and the expression iiiimitably 
just and natural. 

Great were the honours this painter received from Paul 
V. from all the cardinals-and princes of Italy, from Lewis 
XIII. of France, Philip IV. of Spain, and from the king of 
Poland and Sweden, who, besides a noble reward, made 
him a compliment, in a letter under his own hand, for an 
Europa he had sent him. He was extremely handsome 
and graceful in his person i and so very beautiful in his 
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younger days, that his roaster Ludovico, in painting bis 
angels, took him always for his model. Nor was he an 
angel only in his looks, if we may believe what Gioseppinq 
told the pope, when he asked his opinion of Guido’s per¬ 
formances in the Capella Quirinale, “ Our picture*,” said 
Ite, “ are the works of men’s hands, but these are made by 
hands divine.” In his behaviour he was modest, gentle, 
and very obliging; lived in great splendour both at Bo¬ 
logna and Rome ; and wa.s only unhappy in his immoderate 
love of gaming. To this in his latter days he abandoned 
bimsell’so entirely, that all the money he could get by his 
pencil, or borrow upon interest, was too little to supply his 
losses: and he was at last reduced to so poor and mean a 
condition, that the consideration of his present circum¬ 
stances, together willi reflections on his former reputation 
and high manner of living, brought a languishing distem¬ 
per on him, of which he died in 1642.' 

GUIGNES (Joseph de), an eminent oriental scbolar'in 
France, was born at Poiiitoise, Oct. 19, 1721. He studied 
the oriental languages under the celebrated Stephen Four- 
mont, and was appointed king’s interpreter in 1741, and a 
member of the academy of belles lettrcs in 1753. Having 
minutely investigated the Chinese characters, and com¬ 
pared them with those of other languages, he fancied he 
had discovered that they were only monograms Ibrmed of 
three f^gyptian letters, and deduced from this that China 
bad been orminally peopled by an F^gyptian colony. The 
same notion had been adopted before his time by Huet, 
Kircher, and Moiran ; but other learned men, Deshaute- 
raies. Paw, and the Chinese missionaries, have fully re¬ 
futed it. De Guignes was for thirty-five years engaged in 
the “ Journal des S^avans,” which, as well as the Memoirs 
of the academy of bcllc.s lettres, he enriched with a great 
Dumber of learned papers on the religion, history, and phi¬ 
losophy, of the Egyptians and Chinese Indians, &c. One 
very important service he rendered his country by disco¬ 
vering the punches and matrices of the oriental types which 
Savary de lireves, ambassador from Henry IV, at Constan¬ 
tinople, bad brought into France,* but which were now in 
such a state that Guignes was the only person who could 
put them in order, and give instructions for using them. 

• Argenville, rol, II,—'Pitkiogton.—Rees’s Cycloi>a;dis.->Sir J. Reynolds's 
lyorks } seeli^ex. 
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From them he was enabled to cast fonts of the Arabic, 
Turkish, Persian, Syriac, Armenian, Hel)revv, and Chinese, 
acquisitions of great consequence to his intjuiries. With 
their aid he passed the greater part of his life among ids 
books, without ambition for more than a competence suited 
to his literary wants. In his old age, however, the revolu¬ 
tion deprived him even of this, but he still preserved his 
cheerful temper and independent spirit. Some help he 
derived from a legacy of 3000 livres, which Grosley, his 
fellow academician, and a distant relation, bequeathed to 
him. He died at Paris March '22, 1800, and was said at 
that time to be the only person in Europe perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the Chinese language. His publications 
are, 1. “ Abrege de la vie d’Etienne Fourmont,” Paris, 
1747, 4to. 2. “ Histoire geiierale des Huns, des Turcs, 
des Mogols, et des antres'I'arlares occidentaux,” 1756, 4 
vols. 4to, taken from Cliinese and oriental manuscripts, 
and vvlthont doubt, his greatest work, and that on which he 
liatl bestowed infinite labour, but in which there is a want 
of taste, and of style suited to the subjects, with frequent 
repetitions, which make it a book rather to be consulted 
than read. 3. 'I'he “ Memoire,” already noticed, in which 
lie attempts to prove that the Chinese were a colony from 
Egypt, 1759, 121110 . 4. “ Chou-King,” 1770, 4to. Gau- 

bil had published a translation of this sacred book among 
the Chinese, wiiich de Guignes now reprinted with notes. 
5. L’Art niilitairc de Ciiinois,” 4lo. 6. “ Essai liistoriqne 
Bur la typographic orientale ct (iroeque,” 1787, 4to. 7. 

Priiicipes de composition typographique,” 1790, 4to, for 
the use of the compositors who were employed on the ori¬ 
ental types. He wrote also many notices of Arabian ma¬ 
nuscripts for the catalogue preserved in the royal library.* 

GUILD (WiLUAM), an eminent Scotch divine, the son 
of an opulent tradesman in Aberdeen, was horn in that 
city in 1586, and received a liberal education at Marischal 
college, then recently founded, with a view to the church. 
Before he took orders, however, he appeared as an author, 
by publishing, when only in his twentieth year, a treatise 
entitled “ The New Sacrifice of Christian Incense,” Lon¬ 
don, 1608 ; and the same year, “ The only way to Salva¬ 
tion,” printed also at London. Immediately after the pub¬ 
lication of these, he appears to have taken orders, and was 


1 Diet, Hist. 
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called to the pastoral charge of the parish of King Edward 
in the presbytery of Turriff and synod of Aberdeen. Here 
be passed some of ihe happiest years, of his life, in high 
favour with his parishioners; and here in 1610 be married 
Katherine Rowen, daughter of Mr. Eowen or Rolland of 
Disblair, by whom be bad no issue. In 16.17, when king 
James I. visited Scotland, with a view to establish episco¬ 
pacy, and brought iGishop Andrews of Ely with him to as¬ 
sist in the management of that very delicate and ultimately 
unsuccessful attempt. Dr. Andrews, among other eminent 
men of the Scotch clergy whom he consulted, paid great 
regard to Mr. Guild; and the following year, when Andrews 
was promoted to the .see of Winchester, Mr. Guild dedi¬ 
cated to him, one of his most useful works, entitled “Moses 
unveiled,” pointing out those figures in the Old Testament 
which allude to the Messiah. Mr. Guild became, much 
about the same time, accjuaiuted with Dr. Young, a coun¬ 
tryman of his own, dean of Winchester, who introduced 
him to the king, by whom be was appointed one of the 
royal chaplains. This obligation be afterwards acknow¬ 
ledged in the dedication to his “ Harmony of the Pro¬ 
phets,” a work which he published in the beginning of the 
reign of Charles L It was afterwards printed with his 
“ Moses unveiled,” in an edition now before us, dated 
Edinburgh, 1684. 

As bis attention to public affairs did not prevent him 
from applying diligently to his private studies, he con¬ 
tinued, during his residence at King Edward, to exercise 
bis talent for composition, and occasionally sent to the 
jiress some useful tracts. Most of bis performances were 
ol the popular kind, and aU of them appear to have been 
adapted, as much as possible, tp common use; hut ins 
literary merit was acknowledged by those who were inoie 
competent judges than the multitude. Men of learning 
knew him to be learned; the academical honour of D- D. 
was conferred upon him, and be was ranked, while yet a 
young man, among the ablest divines in the church of 
Scotland. In 1625 and 1626 be published the “ Ignis Ea- 
tims” against the doctrine of purgatory, and “ Popish 
glorying in antiquity turned to their shame,” both printed 
at London. His next publication, entitled “ A compend 
of the Controversies of Religion,” was printed at Aberdeen, 

In 1631 be was removed to be one of the ministers of 
Aberdfc^in. He had long before this afforded proof of his 
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attacchmcnt to his native city, by giving a house of consi> 
denible value in order to enlarge the gateway to Marisnhal 
college; and now contributed to the restoration of the Grey 
Friars church, which had for some years been unfit for 
public service. But the greatest of his benefactions was 
given to the incorporated trades of Aberdeen, for the -use of 
whom he built a hall, and endowed an hospital, which, 
with the assistance of subsequent benefactors, is now in a 
flourishing state, and of great utility. 'I'he charter for the 
hospital appears to have been obtained in I6.'i3. 

When the commotions took place in consequence of 
king Charles’s endeavours to establish episcopacy in Scot¬ 
land, the Perth articles, as they were called, were op¬ 
posed by the Scotch covenant, which was subscribed by 
the majority of the clergy and people of Scotland, but not 
being so rigorously enforced as to prohibit all exercise of 
private judgment, Dr. Guild was permitted to subscribe it 
under such limitations as he was pleased to specify, which 
implied a loyal adherence to the king, but no condemna¬ 
tion of the articles of Perth, or of episcopal government. 
He was afterwards one of the commissioners in the general 
assembly of Scotland which met in 1638, and abolished 
the hierarchy of the church ; and after his return from 
Glasgow, where this assembly met, officiated as formerly 
at Aberdeen in the pastoral function, ami, with a view to 
heal the animosities then prevailing between the episcopal 
and presbvterian party, published “ A friciully and faitlifnl 
advice to the nobility, gentry, and others,” recommending 
that moderation which was then impossible, while the two 
great bodies who divided the sentiments of the two king¬ 
doms, persisted in mutual encroachments. Yet notwith¬ 
standing an obvious leaning to the loyal side in Dr. Guild’s 
conduct, lie was, on a vacancy, elected principal of King’s 
college, Aberdeen, in 1640, and preached his last sermon, 
as minister of Aberdeen, in June 1641. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a special mark of favour from bis majesty, who 
bestowed upon Dr. Guild “ a free gift of a house and gar- 
<len, which had formerly been the residence of the bishop 
of Aberdeen.” He did not, however, allow this to increase 
bis private fortune, but with bis usual liberality, devoted 
it to the service of the public, in benefactions to the col¬ 
lege, the town, and the poor of the adjoining parish. 

His attachment to the royal cause, however, soon in¬ 
volved him in the sentence passed on all who held such 
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sentiuicnts, and iii 1651 he was deposed by five conimis- 
sioners of general Monk’s army. From this time he ap¬ 
pears to have resided in a private station at Al)erdeen, im¬ 
proving bis charitable foundation, and adding to it exhi¬ 
bitions for three scholars of Marischal college. He also 
during this retirement wrote “ An Explication of the Song 
of Solomon,” London, 1658, 8vo; “The Sealed Book 
opened,” or an explanation of the Revelation of St. Jolm; 
and “ The Novelty of I’opery discovered,” Aberdeen, 
1656, l6mo. 

The life of Dr. Guild, suitably to its benevolent progress, 
terminated with acts of charity. By his last will, written 
in 1657, he bequeathed seven thousand marks to be se¬ 
cured on land, and the yearly profit applied to the main¬ 
tenance of poor orphans. His library he left to the uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrew’s, except one valuable manuscript, 
supposed to be the original of the memorable letter from 
the states of Bohemia and Moravia, to the council of Con¬ 
stance, 1415, relative to John Hussand Jerome of Prague. 
This Dr. Guild bequeathed to the university of Edinburgh. 
He died in August 1657. His widow so far followed his 
benevolent example, that by her munificence are still 
maintained, si.x students of philosophy, four scholars at 
the public school, two students of divinity, six poor wi¬ 
dows, and six poor men’s children. Before her death she 
sent up to Dr. John Owen a manuscript of her husi)aud’8, 
who had intended to have published it with a dedication to 
that celebrated nonconformist, although not personally 
known to him. Dr. Owen accordingly published it, under 
tlie title “ The Throne of David, or an. exposition of the 
Second (Book) of Samuel,” Oxford, 1659, 4to; with a 
recommendatory preface, which shews how little there was 
of ditference in religious opinion between Dr. Guild and 
the party that thought him unworthy to continue his mi¬ 
nisterial labours.' 

GUILANDINUS (Melchior), a Prussian botanist, whose 
proper name was Wieijind, was born at Koenigsberg, and 
after several extensive journeys into Palestine, Egypt, 
Africa, and Greece, was carried prisoner into Barbary; 
but being redeemed by the celebrated Fallopius, after¬ 
wards succeeded him in the botanical chair at Padua, and 

’ Life by Dr. Shicrefiii, 3d editlen, Aberdeen, 1199, Svo.—Preface to bis 
Espositioa of Samuel. 
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died ill 1587 or 1589. Haller characterizes him as a 
learned but desultory writer, an aerimonious critic, evert 
of the excellent Conrad Gesner, but es^ftcially of Matthio- 
lus, whom he violently bated. He had little or no merit 
as a practical botanist, nor did ho scarcely attempt to de¬ 
scribe or define any plants. He published a learned css.iy 
on the “ Papyrus,” in quarto, at Venice, in 1572, and 
various controveriiai epistles. His “ Synonyma Planta- 
rum,” one of the earliest works of its kind, ;.|<[)eared long 
after his deatn, m 1GQ8, at Franc fort, in ci'avo. ' 

GUILl.ii,AU (James), one of tin’ tnost celebrated 
surgeom ui the sixteenth century, was a native of (Jiieans, 
and the ..npil of the famous Ambro.c Parf*, and attained 
very h^gii professional reputaliun in t.'.c army as well as at 
home. He received the ho 'iOunihlc appointment of sur¬ 
geon to the sovereigns Cha>ics IX and Henrj’ IV. by both 
of whom he was highly cstcemcJ. tie died at Paris March 
13, 1009. His first publication was a translation of Am¬ 
brose Park’s Treatise on Surgery into Latin, printed at 
Paris in 1582, folio. His ne.\'. work was a small treatise, 
entitled “ Apologie pour los Chirnrgions,” 1593. The 
renuiinder of his writings is contained in a collection of his 
“ Gun res do Cliinirgie,” printed at P.aris in 1593, and in 
1612 ; and at llouen in 1649, some of which were pub¬ 
lished sc[)araLL'ly. These are, “ Tables Anatomiques,” with 
figures from Vesalius; “ Histuire de tousles Muscles du 
corps huinaiii,” &c .; “ Traitc de la Generation de i'iioin- 
mc “ L’heiirciix Accouchement des femmes ” IVaite 
sur Ics abus qui se cominectent sur les procedures de I'lm- 
pui»suuce des hurnmes et des femmes“ La Ciiirurgie 
Fraiiyoise, recueillies dosaiiciens Medccins ct Cliiriirgien.s, 
&c.“ Traite des plates recueillies des Lemons tie M. 
Courtin;” “Operations de Ciiirurgie recueillies des ancieiis 
Medecins etChirurgieiis;” “ Traile des maladies de I’diil 
and lastly, “Traite de la parfaite inelhode d’Einbaumer Ics 
corps j” which contains a report of that operation, as per¬ 
formed upon the bodies of Charles IX. and Henrv IH. 
and IV.’ 

GUILLET (DE Saint Geouue, Guy), a French his¬ 
torian, was born about 1625, at Thiers in Auvergne, and 
became the first historiographer of the academy ol painting 

> Niceron, rol. XIII.— Moreri.—Haller, Bibl. Rees's Cyelop®aia.— 

Sjxii Onom'ast. 

• Mereri.—Rees’s CycIoi>*4it from El«y. 
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and sculpture} to vthich office he was'elected in 1682. Hd 
died at Paris, Anril 6, 1705. He was author of many 
works of consideime reputation, as “ Athene Ancienne et 
NouVelle“ Lacedemone Ancienne et Nouvelle,” both 
printed in 1675, 12mo, and known to be his own produc¬ 
tions, though he pretended to have taken them from the 
papers of his younger brother, who had travelled in that 
country. He published also “ A History of the grand vi- 
aiers* Caprogli,” &c.; “The Life of Mahomet II.;” “The 
History of Castrucio Castracani,” translated from the Ita¬ 
lian of Machiavel; “ Les Arts de Thomme d’Eptie, oti Die* 
tionnaire du Gentilhomme,” 1670, in two volumes. His 
“ Ancient and modern Athens” involved him in a serious 
dispute with Spon, in which he was said to have gained the 
victory, as far as style and mannerly writing were con¬ 
cerned. ' 

GUILLIM (John), a heraldic writer, was son of John 
Guillim of Westburg in Gloucestershire, but born in Here¬ 
fordshire about 1565. He was sent to a grammar school 
at Oxford, and apparently entered a student of Braxen- 
nose college in 1581. Having completed his pursuit of li¬ 
terature in the university, he returned to Minsterwoith in 
Gloucestershire; and had been there only a short space, 
when he was called to London, and made a member of the so¬ 
ciety of the college of arms, by the name of Portsmouth; and 
hence promoted to the honours of rouge-croix pursuivant of 
arms in ordinary in 1617; in which post he continued till his 
death, which happened May 7, 1621. His claim to a place 
in this work arises from the concern he had a work en¬ 
titled “ The display of Heraldry,” published by him in 
1610, folio, which has gone through many editions. To 
the fifth, which came out in 1679, was added a treatise of 
honour, civil and military, by captain John Loggan. The 
last was published, with very large additions, in l724, and 
is generally esteemed the best book extant upon the sub¬ 
ject, but the entire merit of it does not belong to Guillim, 
but to Barkham (See Barkham), chaplain to archbishop 
Bancroft, who gave the manuscript to Guillim, and allowed 
him to publish it iti his own name. * 

GUINEFORTE. See GASPARINO, p. 325. 

GUINTIEH or GUINTHER (John), a French anato¬ 
mist, was born 1487, at Andermach. He was physician 

* Moreri.—Saxii Oai^mast. 

* AUi. Ox. Ttfl. 1.—Ucn. Diet,—Noble’s College of Arou. 
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to Francis I. and retired to Strasburg, to avoid the troubles 
which arose about religion, and became professor of Greek 
there, as he had been at Louvain ; andftlso practised phy¬ 
sic, but was afterwards obliged to resign his professorship. 
He died Oct. 4, 1574. Guintier translated several treatises 
from Galen and other authors, and published some tracts 
in Latin “ On the Plague,” 8vo; and “ On Pregnant 
Women and Children,” 8vo. He is said to have been 
the (irst who gave the name of pancreas to the glandular 
substance which is ii.xed to the peritonsBuui; and made 
some other discoveries, for which Winslow praises hint 
highly, but Vesalius speaks contemptuously of his anato¬ 
mical skill.* 

GUIll.'VN (Gali.iard), a French antiquary, and coun¬ 
sellor of the pi'csidial court of iVlismcs, wasi^born in that 
city in ICOO, of protestant parents, and early acquired a 
repuution lor learning and probitj'. 'I’he court frequently 
employed him in atfairs of importance, in ail which he ac¬ 
quitted himself with ability. Henry Frederic of Nassau, 
prince of (Grange, having appointed him counsellor of the 
parliament of that city, Louis XIV. permitted him to re¬ 
tain with it his office in the presidial ot Nismes, one of the 
must considerable of the kind in that kingdom. He died 
at Nismes, in 1G8U. His antiquarian pursuits produced a 
dissertation entitled, t. Explicatio duorum vetnstornm 
numismatum Nemausensium ex sere,” 1655, 4to, twice 
reprinted, and inserted in Salleiigre’s “ Thesaurus.” 2. 
“ Recherches historiques et chronologiqnes, eoiicernant 
retablissement et la suite de seiiechaux de lieaucaire et 
de Nimes,” 1660, 4to. He left also in manuscript three 
folio volumes of the antiquities ofNismes, with drawings, 
which were sold by his heirs to baron Hubeudorif, and arc 
said to be now in the imperial library at Vienna. Guiran 
had a tine collection of medals aitd other antiques, which 
were dispersed a'ter his death.* 

GUISCHAlip (CiiARLts Gottlieb), called Quintus 
Icilius, an able writer on military tactics, was burn at 
Magdeburg, and studied at the universities of Halle, Mar- 
purg, and Leyden, where he applied to the classics, theo- 
logy, and the oriental languages. He first carried arms 
in the service of the United Provinces, and while thus «in- 

• Mnreri.—Diet. Hilt.—Eloy.—Saxii Onomatt. 

* Moieri, vul. X. Appemli*.—BitL Oiimainque, v»l. HI. 
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ployed found leisure to prepare materials for his Memoirs 
Militaires sur les Grecs et les llomains,” which induced 
him to obtain permission to visit England, where he re* 
mained'a year. The work was at length published, in two 
volumes quarto, 1757, received with much approbation, and 
ivent through five editions in France and Holland. In the 
same year lie entered as a volunteer in the allied army, 
acquired the esteem of Ferdinand of Brunswick, and was 
recommended to the notice of Frederic II. of Prussia, who 
kept him near his person, often conversed with him on the 
art of war, and on account of his great knowledge on this 
subject, gave him the name of Quintus Icilius, the Com¬ 
mander of Caesar’s tenth legion, when he appointed him 
• to the command of a regiment formed out of the refuse of 
ail nations,^uring the heat of the war. At the general 
peace he was one of the few persons whom his majesty ad¬ 
mitted into his convivial parties at Potsdam, and to whom 
he gave the freest access to his library and coins, which 
latter Guischard increased so much, that he valued both 
at the sum of a hundred thousand dollars. The king, how¬ 
ever, in his latter days, treated him with much disrespect, 
and took every opportunity to mortify him in the presence 
of others. Guischard died May 13, 1775. Frederic pur- 
^ebased his library of his heirs fqr the sum of 12,000 dollars. 
Besides the work already mehtioned, he was author of a 
very useful work to militaiiy or clas>ical students, entitled 
“ Memoires Critiques et Historiques sur plusieurs Points 
d’Autiquiius Militaires,” in 4 vols. 8vo. Gibbon, wlio 
read ins “ Military Memoirs” with great attention, bestows 
higli encomiums on him, and considers him as very superior 
to Folard, whom however Guischard aifected too much to 
undervalue.* 

GUISE (William), an English divine, was born at Ab- 
load’s or Abbey-load’s court, near Gloucester, in 1653, 
and entered in 1669 a commoner of Onel-college, Ox¬ 
ford, which he changed for All souls, where he was chosen 
fellow a little before he took his first degree in arts, April 
4, 1674. He commenced M. A. in 1677, and entered into 
orders; but marrying in 1680, he resigned his fellowship. 
However, he still continued at Oxford, and took a house 
in .St. Michael’s parish, resolving not to leave the univer¬ 
sity, oil account of his studies, which he prosecuted with 


‘ Dial. Uigt.—;Rtes'$ •Gibbun’s Memvlcs, rol. II. p.53. 
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indcfatigahic industry, and soon bocame a great master of 
the oricMitiil learning and langtiagcs. He translated into 
Knglisli, and illusiratetl witli a cornmentary, Dr. Bernard’s 
work entitled “ Misiur pars ordinis primi Zeraini 'rituli 
septem,” Ifi'iO, tto, and a tract “ De Victimis humanis,” 
8vo, and was preparing an edition of Abnlf'eda’s Geogva- 
]ihy, wlien ho was seized with the small-pox, which car¬ 
ried him olVSept. 3, ifiSt, aged only thirty-one. I’homas 
Smith gi\es liim the title of “ Vir lonce eruditissimns,” 
and observes, that his tleath was a proiligions loss to the. 
republic of letters; ami the eilitors of the “ Acta Eriidito- 
I'uni” style him a “ person of great learning, and the im¬ 
mortal urnament of the university of Oxford.” He was 
buried at St, Michatd’s church in that city, where a mo¬ 
nument was erectetl to his memory liy Ins «^|ow, with a 
Latin inscription. He left i-siie ;i son .John, who, being 
bred to the army, raised himself to the highest posts there, 
and was well known in the militarv worKI, liy the title of 
General (»nisc. He died in and hetpiealhed his 

large eollection of paintings to (’itrist-cliiiruh Oxfortl, 
where he w.as ednealeil, and wliere liiey are now placed in 
the lower liltrary.' 

fiUrrTONK (I)’ Aukzzo), an Italian jtoci of the thir¬ 
teenth century, was usu.dly called Eii.\ Gi/ITTonk, as he-r 
longing to a religious .snd military order, miw extinct, called 
the cavtiHcrigaiulfiUi, eslahhshed in l iOH, during the bar¬ 
barous crusade carried on against the Albigoiises. This 
.dtomiiiiible massacre, however, was ovttr before Gnitlone 
became a member. Little else is known of his history, 
except that he founded the monastery of Si. IMary at Elo- 
rence, and died in the same ye;ir, Li‘'3. Tiie Florence 
“ Collection of the ancient Iialiaii |)octs,” 1527, contain his 
poetical works, amounting to about tliirty sonnets and can- 
zoni, partly on subjects of love, and partly of devotion, or 
of both mixed. In most of tltesc is a harmony, taste, and 
turn of sentiment, more polished than is to be foiiinl among 
his predecessors, and vthich Petrarcli has evidently' studied, 
atid sonietiincs imitated. His letters, published by Botlari, 
“ Lettere dc fra Guittoue d’.\rezzo con note,” Rome, 
1745, are curious, not perhaps for intrin-iie merit, but i^s 
the first specimens of Italian letter-writing.’ 

I AUu Ov. vol. 11.—Whiston'** MS notes on th« first cjit. of this 
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GULDENSTAEDT (John Antony), a celebrated tra¬ 
veller, of whose various performances a list is given in 

Coxe’s Travels,” vol. I. p. 16*2, was born at lliga, in 
1745. On account of his great skill in natural history and 
knowledge of foreign languages, he was invited to Peters¬ 
burg, where he was made professor. He was absent three 
years on his travels. He first went to Astracan and Kis- 
Jar, and afterwards to the eastern extremity of Caucasus. 
Here he collected vocabularies of the language spoken in 
those parts, and discovered some traces of Ciiristianity 
aniong the people. He next proceeded to Georgia, was 
introduced to prince Ileraclius, and carefully examined 
the adjacent country. He then explored the southern dis¬ 
tricts, inhabited by the Turcotnati Tartars, and penetrating 
into the injjMle chain of Mount Caucasus, \isited Min- 
grelia. Middle Georgia, and Eastern and the Lower Ime- 
retia. It was his intention next to have jouriicyed to Criin 
Tarlary, bht he was recalled to Petersburg, where he died 
of a fever in March 1781. His death was much regretted, 
as he was a man possessed of every requisite foi the ac¬ 
complishment of the purposes which he had in view. ' 

GUNDLING (Niciioi-as Jeromk), a German lawyer 
and historian, was born February 25, 1C71, near Nurem¬ 
berg, and was the son of a clergyman, who died 1689. He 
was successively professor of philosophy, rhetoric, and the 
law of nature and nations, at Halle; and frequently con¬ 
sulted on public affairs at Berlin, where his talents were so 
well known, that he obtained the title of privy-counsellor 
for his services on various occasions. Gundling was inde¬ 
fatigable, had an excellent memory, great wit, vivacity, 
and eloquence; but his warmest admirers wished that his 
numerous writings had contained less satire, and more mo¬ 
deration and politeness. He died rector of the university 
of Halle, December 16, 1729, leaving several valuable 
works on literature, history, law, and politics : the princi¬ 
pal are, l.“ Hisioria Philosophim moralis,” 8vo. 2. “ Gtia,” 
or a collection of dissertations on various physical, moral, 
political, and historical subjects, 3 vols. 8vo. 3. “ De 
jure oppignorati Territorii,” 4co. 4. “ Status naturalis Hob- 
besii ill curpore juris civilis defensus et defendendus,” 4to. 
S. “ De statu Reipublicte Germanica; sub Conrado I.” 4to, 
l.udwig has refuted this work in his “ Germania Princeps.” 


> Case’s Travels IhroogU Poland, Stc, 
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6. “ Gundlingiana,” in German. 7. “ Commcntaria cle 
llcnrico .'Vucupe,” 4to. H. “ Via ad vcritateui,” or a 
course of pliilosuplty, 3 vols. 8vo. Giindling had a great 
share in the “ Observationes Hallenses,” an excellent col¬ 
lection in 11 vols. 8vo. ‘ 

GUNNKIl (Joii.N Kk.nkst), a German prelate and na¬ 
turalist, w.is born at Chrisii.ina, in Norway, in 17 i S. He 
was educated at the pulillc school of Cliristiana, and in 
1737 removed to tiopenhageu, where he pursued lii.s stu¬ 
dies with great success. In 1743 In* began the study of 
theology, philosophy, and iiiatb<;in.uics in the university 
of Halle, and in 1754 was invited to be extraordinary pro¬ 
fessor of tiieology at Copenhagen, preacher at llerlufs- 
holin, and lecturer in theology and the Hebrew language 
in the public, school of tiiat place. Shortly a^r thi.s, he 
was ordained priest at Coiienhagcn, ami in 17.58 was ap¬ 
pointed by his majesty Freilcric V. bishop of Drontheiin. 
He was the founder of the royal Norwegian society at 
Dronihoini, of wiiich he was elected vice-presi<lent, and 
in the 'I’ransactions of which, he published several curious 
and usefnl papers on snhjects of natural liisiory. He was 
a zealous studtnt in botan}', and so highly esteemed by 
I.iniiauis, that he gave the name of Gninicra to a plant in 
his system. He was enrolled among the nieinl)cr.s of the 
aca(leum;s of Stockliolm, Copenhagen, aiul other learned 
societies. He published “ Flora Norvegica,” in two part 
fol. 1766, &c. containing 1118 species, to each of which 
are ailded the medical iisc';. Tlie author died in 1773.* 

GUN’NI.NG (Pkti.u), bishop of Fly, was the .son of 
Peter Gunning, vicar of Hoo, in Kent, and liorn there in 
1613. He had liis liist educational the king’s school in 
Canterbury, wliere he commenced an acquaintance with 
Somner the antiquary, his school-fellow. At fifteen be 
was removed to Clare-hali, in Cambridge, was promoted 
to a fellowship in 1633, and became an eminent tutor in 
the college. .Soon after he commenced M. A. and hud 
taken orders, he had the cure of Little St. Mary’s from the 
master and fellows of Peter-house. He acquired much 
fame as a preacher, and was licensed as such by the uni¬ 
versity in 1641, when he distinguished himself by his zeal 
for the church and king, particularly by protesting pub- 

’ Moreri.—Bibl. GerniBn. vol. XXIIl.—Uieeron, vol. XXI.—Saxii Oobmatt. 
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Jkly against the faction, when most formidable, and urginrf 
the iiniver.sity to publish a formal protestation against the 
rebe/lious league, in a sermon at St. Mary’s. About the 
same time, paying a visit to Jiis mother at Tunbridge, he 
exhorted the people, in two serimus, to make a charitable 
contribution for the relief of the king’s forces there; which 
conduct rendered him obnoxious to the powers then in 
being, who imprisoned him for a short time, and, on his 
rclusiiig to take the covenant, deprived him of his fellow- 
ship. This obliged him to leave the university, but not 
before he liad drawn up a treatise against the covenant, 
with llie assistance of some of his friends, who took care to 
pubbsli it. 

Kcing thus ejected, he removed to Oxford, where he 
was incor|>A3ted M. A. .Inly 10, 1644, and kindly received 
b)' Dr. Pink, warden of New-college, who appointed him 
one of the chaplains of that house. During his resi{leuce 
there, he otticiated two years at the curacy of Cassington, 
under Dr. .lasper Mayne, near f).\foid, and sometimes 
preached before the court, for which service he was com¬ 
plimented, among many other Camliridge men, with the 
degree of B. 1). .lune 2'5, 1616, the day before the sur¬ 
render of that place to the parliament. Being thus obliged 
to quit the university, he became tutor to the lord Hatton 
and sir Francis Compton, and then cha;>lain to sir Robert 
Shirley, who was so much ])leased with his behaviour in 
some disputations with a Romish priest, as well as with Iris 
great worth and learning in general, that he settled upon 
him an annuity of loo/. Upon the decease of sir Robert, 
he held a congregation at the chapel of Kxeter-house, in 
the Strand, where he duly performed all the parts of his 
office according to the liturgy of the church of Fnglaiul; 
yet he met with no other molestation from the usurper 
Cromwell, than that of being now and then sent for and 
reproved by him. On the return of Charles II. he was re¬ 
stored to his fellowsliip, and created D. D. by the king’s 
mandate, September 5, 1660, having been first presented 
to a prebend in the church of Canterbury; soon after 
which lie was instituted to tlie rectories of Cotesmore in 
Rutland, and of Stokc-Bruern in Northamptonshire. But 
this was not all; for, before the expiration of the year, he 
was made master of Corpus-Christi college, in Cambridge, 
and also lady Margaret’s professor of divinity, which he 
quitted on succeeding to the regius professorship of divi- 
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itity, arul tiie hca(l^lli^> of St. J()I»ii’.s college, upon the ro- 
bignation of Dr. 'I’uckuc}', who hail hcon obliged June l‘J, 
Kill I, to give way for Gunning ; he being looked upon at 
tile propcrest jicrson to settle the iiniversiiy on right prin¬ 
ciples again, after the many corrujitious that had crept into 
that body. 

All the royal inamlate--, indeed, for his several prefer¬ 
ments, were grounded upon lus suiVerings anti otlier de¬ 
serts ; for he was reckoned one of the most loariu;d aiul 
best-beloved sons of the eiiurch of Kiigland ; and as such 
w'as chosen proctor both lor the < hapter of the church of 
Canterbury, and for the ch'rgt of ilie diocese of I’cterbo- 
roiigh, ill the cotnocalion heUl in l(>i!i ; one of the coni- 
luittee upon the review of the lutirgy, when it was brought 
into that state of suilicicncy where it lias restetj^ ever since ; 
and was principallv concerned in the conference with the 
ilisscnlers at the Savoy the same year. In Iii70, he was 
promoted to the hisho|)ric of Chichester, which he hold 
with his regins professorship of divinity till 1()71-, wlien he 
was translated to El}-; wheie, after nearly ten years en- 
jo}iiig It, he died a bachelor, in his seventy-first year, 
July 0 , lfi84. Ilis corpse was interred in the calhedrut of 
Ely, under an elegant munumeut of white marble, the in¬ 
scription upon wlucb lias been.often printed. 

lie was retkoned one of tlie most learned prelates of bis 
time, ami was of a very cliaritable disposition, and a libe¬ 
ral benefactor to all places witli whicli be was conneeied. 
Besides bis constant acts ol' cliarity and generosity in liis 
!ife-iiiiio, in relieving tlie poor, supporting many scholars 
at the university, and adding to the maintenance of poor 
V icars in the sees of Chichester and Ely ; he gave 500l. to¬ 
wards building St. J’aiil’s, l.oiulun ; 200/. to the rebuilding 
dare-hall, vvliere lie had been fellow, and by Jus will left 
iliein 300/. towards a new chapel; to St. John’s college, 
where he had been master, be bequeathed liis library, va¬ 
lued at 500/., and 600/. in money. 

But these ami other acts of inmiinoence were not suffi¬ 
cient to protect his memory frem being severely attacked. 
The part lie took in the Savoy conference, and afterwards 
against the noiiconforaiisis, has been censured as unbe¬ 
coming and iiui mperate. Bishop Burnet says, that at 
the conference all the arts of sophistry were used by him 
in as confident a manner as if they bad been sound rea¬ 
soning 5 that he was unwcariedly active to very little pur- 
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pose, and being very fond of the popish rituals and cere¬ 
monies, he was much set upon reconciling the church of 
England to Rome. Mr. Masters states the disputed points 
in Ins character tu be : whether his head was as good as his 
heart; whether he was equally clear in his ideas and dis¬ 
cernment, as lively in his imagination and expressions; 
whether his judgment was as .solid as his parts were quick ; 
wiietber there was more of scholastic learning, sophistry, 
or the art of logic, than of real truth and .strength in his 
reasonings and disputations; whether his zeal or his know- 
ledge were predominant, both in the forming and main¬ 
taining bis opinions and schemes about civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical polity; and whether he had more regard in liis plan 
of Christian faith, doctrine, and discipline, to the traditions 
and authorities of the fathers, than to plain scriptural 
proofs and principles: and upon those points his biogra¬ 
phers are divided. 

Jlis works were, “ A contention for truth, in two pub- 
lick disputations upon infant baptism, between him and 
Mr. Henry Donne, in the church of St. Clcinent-Danes, 
26 Nov. 1657,” Lond. 1658, 4to. “Schism unmasked; 
or a late conference between him and Mr. .John Pierson, 
minister, on the one part, and two disputants of the Ro¬ 
mish persuasion on the otlicr, in Maj' 1C.57.” This was 
published in 8vo, the year following, with a large preface, 
by a catholick at Paris. “ A view and correction of the 
Common Prayer,” 1662. “The Pasehal or Lent Fast, 
Apostolical and perpetual,” Lond. 1662, 4to. Besides 
these, it ought never to be omitted that he wrote that ex¬ 
cellent prayer in our Liturgy, called “ The general sup¬ 
plication.” ' 

GUNTER (Edmund), an English mathematician, was 
ofMTdsh extraction, from a family at Gunter’s-town, in 
Brecknock’hire; but his father being settled in the county 
of Hereford, had this son born to him there in 1581. As 
he was a gentleman possessed of a handsome fortune, he 
thought jtroper to give him a liberal education, to which 
end he was placed by Dr. Busby at Westmiiister-school, 
whore he was admitted a scholar on the foundation, and 
elected student of Christ-churcb, Oxford, in 1599. Having 

' Ath. 0\. rol. n.—-Masters’ Hist, of C. C. C. C.—Benlbam’s Hist, of Ely.— 
Walkt r’s part II. p. 142.—Calamy.—Burnet’s Own Times.—Sal¬ 
mon's Lirps of the Biahops,—For some account of bis see Gent. Mag 
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taken both his (legatees in arts at the rep[ular times, he en¬ 
tered into orders, and became a preacher in 1614, and 
proceeded 13. D. November 23, 1615, But genius and 
inclination leading him chiefly to mathematics, he applied 
early to that study; and about 1606, merited the title of 
an inventor by the new proiection of hi.s stictor, which he 
then described, together with its use, in a Latin treatise ; 
and several of the instruments were actnally made accord¬ 
ing to his directions. 'I’liese being greatly approved, as 
being more extensively iisefn! than any that liad appeared 
before, on account of the greater number of line.s upon 
them, and those better cuntrited, spread our author’s fame 
universally; their uses aUo were more largely and cb’arly 
shewn than had been done by others; ami though he did 
not print them, yet many copies being transcribed and dis¬ 
persed abroad, carried his reputation along with tiiein, re¬ 
commended him to the patronage of llie earl of Bridge- 
water, brought him into the acipiaintanee of the celebrated 
Mr. (Inglitred, ami Mr. Henry Briggs, professor of geo¬ 
metry at Gresham ; ami thus, bis fame daily increasing 
the more lie became known, he was preferred to the astro- 
nomy-i'liair at tiresham-collegc, on March 0, irii). 

lie iiad invented a small portable ipnidrant, for the more 
easy finding of the hour and azimuth, and other solar con¬ 
clusions of more frequent use, in lol.S; and in 1620, he 
published his J.atin “ Canon 'rriangulorum, or Table of 
artificial Sines and Tangents to the Kadins f(),t)O0,O00 
parts, to each Minute of the (Quadrant.” 'i’liis was a great 
improvement to astronomy, by facililating the practical 
jiart of that science in the resoltuion of s[)herical triangles 
without the use of secants or versed sines, the same tiling 
being done here (by addition and subtraction only) for 
perl'onniiig which the former tables of right .sines and tan¬ 
gents required multiplication and division. This admira¬ 
ble help to the studious in astronomy was gratefully com- 
inemorated, ami highly commended, by several of the most 
eminent mathematicians who were his contemporaries, and 
wiio at the same time did justice to his claim to the im¬ 
provement, beyond all contradiction. 

The use of astronomy in navigation unavoidably draws 
the astronomer’s thoughts upon that important subject; 
and accordingly we find Gunter discovering a new variation 
in the magnetic needle, or the mariner’s compass, in 1622. 
Gilbert, in the beginning of that century, had incoi* testi- 
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bly established the first discovery of the simple variation ; 
after which the whole attention of the studious in these 
matters was employed in settling the rule observed by na¬ 
ture therein, without the least apprehension dr suspicion 
of any other; when our author, making an experiment at 
Deptford in the above year, found that the direction of 
the magnetism there had moved no less than five degrees 
within two minutes, in the space of forty-two years. The 
fact, however, was so surprising, and so contrary to the 
opinion then universally received of a simple variation only, 
which had satisfied and bounded all their curiosity, that 
our author dropt the matter apparcntl}’, expecting, through 
modesty, an error in bis observation to have escaped his 
notice in his experiment. But afterwards, wdiat he had 
done induced his successor at Gresham, Mr. Gellibrand, to 
pursue it; and, the truth of Gunter’s experiment being 
confirmed by a second, farther inquiry was made, wltich 
ended in establishing the fact. VV’e have since seen Hatley 
immortalize his name, by settling the rule of it in the be¬ 
ginning of tbe last century. 

The truth is, Gunter’s inclination was turned wholly the 
same way with his genius ; and it cannot be denied that lie 
reached the temple of fame by treading in that road. Tu 
excite a spirit of industry in prosecuting mathematical 
inowledgc, by lessening the difficulties to the learner; to 
tlirow iie»v light into some tilings, which before appeared 
so dark and abstruse as to discourage people of ordinary 
capacities from attempting them; and by that mcan.s to 
render things of womlerful utility in the ordinary etnplov- 
ment of life so easy and practicable as lo he managed by 
the common sort; is the peculiar praise of our author, wlio 
eti'ected this by that admirable contrivance of his famous 
.rule of proportion, now called the line of numbers, and 
the other hues laid down by it, and fitted in his scale, 
which, after the inventor, is called “ Gunter’s scale;” the 
description and use of which he published in 1624, 4Lo, 
together with that of his sector and quadrant already men¬ 
tioned. His having reached the ears of bis sovereign, 
prince Charles gave directions, that he should draw the 
lines upon the dials in Whitehall garden, which were de¬ 
stroyed in Charles H.’s time, and give a description and 
use of them ; and king James ordered him to print the 
book the same year, 1624. There was, it seems, a square 
fton^there before of the same size and form, having five 
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dials upon the upper part, one upon each of the four cor¬ 
ners, and one in the middle, which was the principal dial, 
being a large horizontal concave; besides tiieso, there 
were others on the sides, east, west, north, and south ; but 
the lines on our author’s dial, except those which shewed 
the hour of the day, were greatly dilTerent. And Dr. 
Wallis tells us, that one of these was a meridian, in fixing 
of whicii great care was taken, a large magnetic needle 
being placed upon it, shewing its variation from that meri¬ 
dian from time to time. II' the needle was placed there 
with that intention by our author, it is a jiroof that his ex¬ 
periment at Deptford bad nuute so much impression upon 
liim, thru he tiionght it worth while to pursue the discovery 
of the change iii the variation, of which the world would 
doubtless have reaped the fruits, had his life been conti¬ 
nued long enough for it. Unfortunately, however, for 
science, he died Deci-inber 10, about his forty-fifth 

year, and in the prime ol life, at Uresliani college, and 
was buried in St. l*cler the Poor, Broad-street, without 
any monument or iitscription ; but liis memory will always 
be preservod in the mathematical world as an inventor, and 
the parent of instrinnentil aritliinelic. T!io .5111 edition of 
his works was published b^ Mr. I.eylionrii in I(>74, 4tu.' 

GUilTLKll (\icol..\s), a iiaini.rd proli‘->tant divine, was 
born at Basil, Dec. S, lti.54, where iiis father was a mer¬ 
chant. Until the fourtceiitu yi'ar of his age, lie was in¬ 
structed by private tutors, and |)rotiled so iiuich as to he 
then fit for the university id B.isil, where, after studying 
languages, philosophy, inaihematics, and liisiory, for three 
or lour years, he was on .Inly 2, KiTJ, admitted to the tie- 
grees of master of arts aiul doetor in pliilosopliy. lie then 
studied divinity, and had for one of Ins masters 1‘eier VVe- 
renfcls, father of the celebrated .Saninel Wereiifels. In 
about two years, he was appointed to leirture on theology 
during tlie vacations, and acquitted himself with great cre¬ 
dit. in March 1676, he was admitted a preacher, and the 
following year passed si.x months at Geneva, whence he 
went into France, and visited the university of .Saumur, 
where he heard the lectures of Henry Philiponcaii de Haute- 
cour, who was afterwards his colleague in the university 
of Franeker. His reputation having by this time extended 

1 Biog. Brit.—Hutton’s Dictionary,—and Cyc'opaidi.s, in articles Sector, 
Scale, Ward’s Ureshaw Professors.—Atb. Os. toI. I. 
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to Germany, he was invited to Hcilhorn to be professor of 
philosophy and rhetoi it, and rector of the classes, of which 
office he took possession in 1685, with a piibtic harangue, 
“ de falo philOsopiiico in ecclcsia Christiana.” As divinity 
was still bis favourite study, he continued improving his 
knowledge of it; and having visited Heidelberg during the 
third jubilee of that university, he received ins degree of 
D. D «ith every mark of distinction, even from the learned 
catholics who heard him maintain a thesis on this occasion, 
the subject of which was “ Christ’s kmgly office.” After 
he had remained about two years at Ilcdborn, he was re¬ 
quested to accept the theological chair at llanau, with 
which he complied. In 16!t6 he was again removed to Bre¬ 
men as professor in ortlinary of divinity, moderator of the 
schools, and perpetual rector via^nificus. To this place 
he drew a great concourse of students; but the fatigues 
attending his occupations liere made him willing to accept 
the less laborious professorship of divinity at Deventer in 
1699. In 1705 the curators of the university of Franeker 
olVered him their theological chair, which lie at first re¬ 
fused, but accepted it, on a second, and more pressing invi¬ 
tation, in 1707. "His consiiiutioii was now, how«*ver, so 
much worn tiown by repeated attacks of the gout, that he 
did not enjoy this office above four years, dying Sept. 28, 
1711. Gurtler was a man of genuine piety, modesty, and 
candour, and of extensive knowledge in every hiaach of 
science, but especially in those connected with his profes¬ 
sion. His works, which have generally received the ap¬ 
probation of catholics as well as iirotestants, are, 1. A La¬ 
tin, German, Greek, and French Dictionary, published in 
1682. 2. “ Historia 'I'emplariorum observationibus eccle- 

siasticis aucta,” Amst. 1691, 8vo, and 1702, with additions. 
3. “ Institut/ioncs riieologica',” ibid. 179 ito. 4.“ Voces 
Typico-propheticw,” Bremen, 1698, 4to, and Utrecht, 
1715, considerably enlarged. 5. “ Dialog! ICucharisiici,” 
Bremen, 1699, 4to. 6. “ SystemaTheologiie prophetica;,” 
Am.si. 1702, 4to, considered as one of the best works of 
the kind. 7. “ Origtnes mundi, et in eo regnonim,” &c. 
Amst. 1708, 4to. 8. “ Dissertationes de Jesu Christo in 
gluriam evecto,” Franeker, 1711. 9. “ Forma sanortim 

verborum,” a short abridgment of divinity, which he used 
as a text-book, 1709, 12mo. Gurtler wrote also a “ His¬ 
tory of the Churolies of France,” in German.' 
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GUSTAVUS (Vasa), or more projicrly Gustavus Eric- 
son, king of Svveilen, was the son of Eric Vasa, and de¬ 
scended from the ancient kings of Sweden. He was horn 
in 14!»0. Hib great passion was the love of glory, and this 
difhcnlties and dangers iarreased rather than dnninwlied. 
He lived at a time when the oifatesl part of the wealth of 
Sweden was in the hands of the clergy, when every noble¬ 
man was, in his own territories, a swvereign, and, last!)-, 
when Steeno was ndiiiini.strator <>1 ilu; reaiin, la the war 
whieh was origiiiully pros'-etiied betwixt the Swedes and 
Christian king of Detnnark, this lu't, having got Gustavus 
into his power, kept hint a prisoner many years in Den¬ 
mark. He at leii,>,tli made his escape, and through itniu- 
inerable dangers got back to his native country, where, for 
a long period, he used every elfort to rouse his eoiiniiy- 
ineii to resist and repel their invailers and victorious ene¬ 
mies. Ill this, however, he was not successful; and Chris¬ 
tian of Denmark having goi possession of Sloekliolm and 
Colmar, exercised the eiiulest tyraiiiij' on ail ranks, and 
ill one day put to death ninety-four nobles, among vviiuin 
was the fatlier of Ciistavus. Gustavus at length prevailed 
on the Dalecarlians to tlirow olV tlie yoke; ami, at the 
head of a consiilerable body of forces, ontcreil the pro¬ 
vinces of Halsitigia, Gestricia, and some otliers. After a 
series of desperate adventures, leinjjoraiy successes, and 
fretpieiit defeats, he recovered L'psal; I'or which disappoint¬ 
ment (dirislian put to death the motlier and sister of Giis- 
taviis in eriici torments. Il,i\ mg overcome l ast Gothland, 
and blockaded Stockholm, he comened the .Siates-General, 
and was hy tiiem olfered the title of Km >. ’I'his he re¬ 
fused, and was satisfied w.lh the regal power, and title of 
administrator. A sliort time afterwards, a reiuluiiun took 
place ill Denmark ; Christian was dnren trojii his donii- 
Tiioiis; and Frederic duke of Holstein, uncle of Christian, 
was made hi* successor. 'I'liere was now n.-tiling to oppose 
Gustavus; ho therefore summoned the States to meet at 
Stregnez, filled up the vacancies of the senate, and was 
proclaimed king with the usual forms of election. He also 
prevailed on tiie States to render tiic crown hereditary to 
the male heirs; and, to make tlie life of Gustavus yet 
more remarkable in history, it was in bis reign that Lu¬ 
theranism was established as the natural religion of Swe¬ 
den. The latter part of his life was spent in cultivating 
tlie arts of peace, and in decorating his metropolis with 
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noble edifices. He died at Stockholm, of a gradual deca**, 
on the fftli of September, 1560, in the seventieth year of his 
age, and was quietly succeeded in his throne by his eldest 
son Eric.' 

GUSTAVUS (Adolphus), king of Sweden, commonly 
called the Great, a title which, if great valour united 
with great wisdom, great magnanimity with regard to 
himsell^ and great consideration of the wants and infirmi¬ 
ties of others, have any claim, he seems well to have de¬ 
served. He was born at Stockholm in 15y4. His name 
Gustavus he inherited from bis grandfather Gustavus Vasa, 
and he was called Adolpbns from his grandmother Adolpha. 
His education was calculated to form a hero, and seems, in 
ail respects, to have resembled lliat bestowed on Henry the 
Fourth of France.' He had a great genius, a prodigious 
memory, and a docility and desire, of learning almost be¬ 
yond example. He ascended the throne of Sweden in 
1611, being then no more than fifteen ; hut the choice he 
made of ministers and counsellors proved him fully ade¬ 
quate to govern. His valour in the field was tried first 
against Denmark, Muscovy, and Poland. He made an 
honourable peace with the two first, and compelled the last 
to evacuate Livonia. He then formed an alliance with the 
protestams of Germany against the emperor, and what is 
commonly called the league. In two years and a half he 
overran all the countries from the Vistula as far as the Da¬ 
nube and the Khine. Every tiling submitted to his power, 
and all the towns opened to him their gates. In 1631 he 
conquered Tilly, the imperial general, before Leipsic; and 
a second time at the passage of tlie Lech. In the follow- 
iiig year, he fought the famous battle in the plains of Lut- 
zeii, where he unfortunately fell at the immature age of 
thirty-eight, Nov. 16, 163U. Besides his other noble qua¬ 
lities he loved and cultivated tlic sciences. Ho enriched 
the university of Upsal ; he founded a royal academy at 
Aho, and an university at Dorp in Livonia. Before his 
time there were no regular troops in Sweden; but he 
formed and executed the project of having 80,000 men 
constantly well armed, disciplined, and cloatbed. This 
he accomplished without difficulty, on account of the love 
and confidence which his subjects without reserve reposed 
in their king. Some historians have delighteii to draw a 
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{3arallel between Giistavus and the ^reat Scipio, and it is 
eerlain Unit they had nuuiy ot’ cljaracter in coiimion. 
Scijwo uuaeked the C'artlia^iniaiis in their own dominions; 
and Gubitavns uiulertoi K to curh tiic pride of Austria by 
carrying the war into the Ir art of her eountry'. Here in- 
dei'd the adcantage i'l i>uli Gustavus ; for, the Cartiiagi- 
nian power was airea,.\ t'.ebil.uiied; tint tlie emperor’s liad 
bei’oie never reeeived any eiit'ck. ife tiied literahy, as it 
is s.d : of niin, v.itii the swonl in his hand, the word of 
eoinniand on his tongue, and victory in his imagination. 
Ills life has been well written by onr countryman Ilarte; 
aiid he appeals m all ri’sperts to have deserved the high 
and nn.ni ions enceiniuliis wliich writers of all countries 
hiue lieape.i upon his niomory. Some have suspected this 
esahed eh.ea 'ter to have lost his lil'e from the intrigues of 
cardinal Uiciu heu; oiheis from Lawemhurgh, one of his 
gcncr.ils, whom ferdinand the emperor is said to have cor- 
rupievl. lie left an only daughter, whom he liad hy the 
pnneess Mary of iirandenbmg, untl who sueceeded lier 
iiiiliei at t!ie agi‘ of live. 'I'liis prineess was the celehratcii 
Chris!ina ipieen of Sweden. * 

(fL'i'ilHlK (W'u.i.i.vm), an eminciiL clergyman of the 
presbv terian eiiureli of Scotland, descended from the an¬ 
cient I'ainily of i’itl'orthy m the shire of Angus, was horn 
on his father's <-stiiie of 1‘ilforthy in KiJO, and educated at 
the nniversits of Su Andrew’s under his cousin, [irol’i-ssor 
James Gut line, who was exc’ciited at the restoration for 
his ojiposition to episeupil goverienent, althoiin.h In; had 
with equal zeal O' |nised tiie iistirjiution of CVoniwi-ll. 
Liinh r tills tiifir onr autliur became a veiy hard siinlem, 
well versed in the classic il languages; and a('<er taking his 
deer, e of M. A stenhed divinity under prol'essor Samuel 
Rntiiviford. lie liee.i'ue afterwards private tutor to tin; 
eltlesi son c;f tno earl ol l.oiuion, eh.iiieellor of Seoilaiid, 
and ill Noveinher Heff was presented to the chinch ot 
Fiinnck, a ne >ly erected parish, ami consi'-iing ot inhabi- 
tan's rnd:: and n.uieipiainted wail religion. 'I lie [laiiis he 
besiowed upon them, however, soon produced a favoiir- 
aliie cliange m their iiianiiers, and his easy and all'able ad¬ 
dress and example had a reniarkahle ell’eet upon them. 
With this view, as lie was fond of fishing, fowling, and 
otlier fu'id sports, lie took those opportunities to ituk 
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among his people, and recommend morals and piety. He 
was not less happy in curbing tlie insolence of Cromwell’s 
army when in .Scotland, by addressing them with an elo¬ 
quence and air of authority which they could not resist. 
In the mean time his great fame as a preacher procured 
him invitations from the more eligible churches of Renfrew, 
Linlithgow, .Stirling, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, to all which 
he preferred his bumble situation at Einwick, and con¬ 
tinued among his parishioners until 1664, when he was 
ejected by Burnet, arebbishojj of Glasgow, notwithstanding 
the sulicitaliuns of the earl of Glencairn, then chancellor 
of Scotland, and other persons of rank, who represented 
Mr. Guthrie as an excellent man and well afl’ected to go¬ 
vernment. He did net long survive this sentence, dying 
Oct. 10, 1665. Some spurious publications were attributed 
to him ; but the only genuine work extant is his “ Chris¬ 
tian’s Great Interest,” which has long been a standard book 
in Scotland, and has been translated into Dutch and 
French, and, as reported, into one of the F.astern lan¬ 
guages, at the expence of the Hon. Robert Boyle. ’ 

GUTHRIE (William), a miscellaneous writer and com¬ 
piler, whose name is now chiefly preserved l)y a geogra¬ 
phical grammar, which it is said he did not write, was a 
gentleman descended from an ancient family, being the 
representative of the Gutliries of Haukerton, in the comity 
of Angus, Scotland. He was burn at Bricben in that 
county in 1708, and educated at King’s college, Aberdeen, 
where he took his degrees, and followed the profession of 
a schoolmaster. He is suiil to have removed to London, in 
consequence of a lovc-alfair, which created some disturb¬ 
ance in his family; others report that having but a small 
patrimoii}’, and being an adherent of the unfurtuiiatc house 
of Stuan, he could not accept of any office in the state; 
he came therefore to London, and employed his talents 
and learning as, what he himself calls, “ an author by pro¬ 
fession.” His talents and fcarning were not of the inferior 
kind, when he chose to employ them leisurely ; but lie 
wrote hastily; and often in need, and seems to have cared 
little for his reputation, by lending his name frequently 
where he did not contribute with bis pen. Among his first 
employments was that of compiling the pailiamentary de¬ 
bates for the Gentleman’s Magazine, before Dr. Johnson 
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nndertook that busines-i; for this purpose Guthrie sometimes 
attended tlie house, but more rre<pi<.'ntiy luul lo d«'peiid on 
very slight iuroriii.ttion. (\umecting himself al'icrwards 
with tlit; hooksi'llers, he c(>in|)ileil a variety of works, amon<r 
vvhieii are A History of the Kiiglish Peerage,” “ His- 
torv of the World,” l_' vols Svo, A History ot Kiiglaud,” 
“ History of Seoilaiid, ’ 10 vols. ??'.o, :ind the w'eli-lviiown 
“ Geogripihical Cirantiiiar,’' said to have been really coin- 
j)il ‘d. hy Knox tlie bookseller. Besides these, he traiislutcd 

Ciuuiiilia-i,” 'J vols. S\o, “ Cicero’s OlHce.s,” Svo, and 
“Cicero’s Kpistles to Atiieus,” 'j vols. I'Jmo. Of his ori¬ 
ginal conipo .iiiiin ■. we have lieanl only of a beautiful puem, 
“ I’iio I'.agie and llobin lied-breast,” in the collection of 
jioems ailcvl ihe “ Union,” where, however, it is said to 
be ■.•.ritu n by Arciiibald Scott, before Ifiot); “'riie Friends, 
a .s.niinnent.d history,” 17.1}', t! vols. l2nio; and “ lleinarks 
on Kn ,lis!i 'i'ragt'dy,” a pamphlet. He was engaged, how- 
tiver, in oMiiy political pa|)ei's and pamphlets, to which his 
iiami’ ilnl not appear; :ind in 17 (-'>-»<, rt'ceived a jien.sion 
oi JUo/ iVom government, for the serviees of his pen, whieli 
was columned timing his life. In I7iid he renewed the 
o.'ei of o’s ■.erv ices to the minister ol the <lay, and they 
pi'oli.diiy were actcplt' 1. He had the pen of a ready writer, 
and liis perio.lical essays w.nv |;crliaps his best. Mneli 
was expected (r nn his “ Ptn'rage,” in wdiicli be was assisted 
by ^ir. Kaiph Higl.uul, ciu h indivi inal article being Mib- 
liiitted to (lie inspeenoii of the representative of the noble 
biiiiiiv tie itetl of; yet, nciwitliitamling all this care, the 
work-dioiinds ‘viili lorors, tionlradiciions, anti abstirilitics. 
Hi, Hi-.t()rv td Fiigl iiui'’ iiit'rits greater praise, tind bad 
at least the h.aioiir of irritating Horace W:i!pole to a gro.ss 
abuse of G’.i'hrie, bce.uise he hs# antici|);itetl some of 
Walpole’s opinions concerning Richard HI. Guthrie wrote 
at that lime in. the Critical Review, and pointed out his 
own discoveries. Boswell informs U3, that Hr. Johusoii 
Cstt.'emod Guthrie enough to wish that his life should be 
written, 'i'liis, however, was negleeicd wiien tlie means 
of information were attainable. He died .March t*, 1770, 
and was interred in Marybone burial-ground, with a monu- 
meiu ami inscription against the east wall.' 

GU rrENBKRG, or. GUTFiNBKRG (Joii.x), called 
also G EXSfLEisi it tie Sulgeloch, the reputed inventor of the 

' Lyson.S riulroiis, vol. Hf*—Bo*ry**r.—K.jiWt!!*. f. f'j of JoliO'Ofl. 
—Cabuj/:cs uf Aa’i vi*, 5c". 
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art of printing, was born at RIentz, of noble and wealthy 
parents, about 1400. In 1427 he came to reside at Stras- 
burgh as a* merchant, but appears to have returned to 
Mentz in 1430, and to have been a man of property in 
1434. Between (Ills and the year 143y he had conceived 
and perhaps inadc some trials of the art of printing witli 
metal types. In the archives of the city of Mentz, Schoep- 
flin discovered adocnnietit of a process carried on by Gut- 
tenbcrg- against one George Dritzchen, from which we 
learn that the former had proiniseii to make the latter ac¬ 
quainted with a secret art that he liad recently discovered. 
In the same document mention is made of four Joints kept 
together by two screws, or press-spindles, and of letters 
and pages being cut up and destroyed, to prevent any per¬ 
son from discovering the art. 'I’be ablest writers have, 
however, differed upon the subject of the materials with 
which Guttenberg at first printed. .Sehoeptlin supposed 
them to have been metal; Foiirnior, Mecrmaii, and Fischer, 
were of opinion that they wi-re composed of wood, lii the 
years 1441-2 Guttenberg lived at Sirasbnrg, as a wealthy 
man, and continued in the same place till 1446, when be re¬ 
turned again to Mentz, and seems to have opened bis mind 
fully to Fust, a goldsmith of the same place (See Fust), and 
prevailed on him to advance large sums of immey in order 
to make more complete trials of tlie art. Tietween 1450 
and 1455, the celebrated Bible of 637 leaves, the first im¬ 
portant specimen of printing with metal types, was exe¬ 
cuted between Guttenberg and F’usl. Jixcinsively of the 
Bible, Guttenberg is sujiposcd to have printed some other 
works, but there is no book whatever extant with his name 
subscribed. He died about the latter end of 1467. More 
ample int'ornuitiou an^liscu'sion on the invention of thi.s 
noble, art, and the claims of Guttenberg, may be found in 
Oberlin’s “ Essai sur les annales de la vie de Jean Guten¬ 
berg,” 1801; Fischer’s “ Kssai sur les luonumcns Typo- 
graphiques de Gutenberg,” 1802, 4to; Danou’s “Ana¬ 
lyse des opinions diverses sur I’originc de I’lmprimerie,” 
1803, 8vo;and the better known works of Schoepflin, Meet- 
man, Fournier, Ueinecken, and Lambiiiet. * 

GUY (Thomas), founder of Guy’s hospital, was .the son. 
of Thomas Guy, lighterman and coal-dealer in Horseley- 
down, Southwark. He was put apprentice, in 1660, to a 

’ Dibdin's Typosrapliical ADtiejuaies, vg), t. 
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bookseller, in the porch of Mercers’ chapel, and set up 
trade with a stock of about 200f. in the house that forms 
the angle between Cornhill and Lombard-street. The 
English Bibles being at that time very badly printed, Mr. 
Guy engaged with others in a sciieme for printit)g them in 
Holland, and imjjorting them; but, this being put a slop 
to, he contracted with the university of Oxford for their 
privilege of [triniing them, and carried on a great Bible 
trade for many years to considerable advantage. Tlius he 
began to accumulate money, and his gains rested in his 
hands; for, being a single man and very jvenurious, his 
expenccs were very trilling. His custom was to dine on 
his shop-couiuer, with no other tabie-cloih than an old 
newspaper; he was also as little nice in regard to his ap¬ 
parel. 'I'he hulk of his fortune, however, was acipiired 
by the less reputable purchase of seamen’s tickets duritig 
queen Anne’s wars, anti by Sonth-sea .stock in the me¬ 
morable year 1720. 

d'o shew what great events spring from trivial causes, it 
may be oliservetl, that the public are indebted to a most 
trifling incident for the greatest part of bis immense for¬ 
tune’s being tipplied to charitable nsos. Guy bad a uiaid- 
st'rvant, wdioiii he agreed to marry ; and, preparatory to 
his nuptials, he had ordcreil the pavement before his door 
to be mended so far as to a partieniur stone which lie 
marked, d'lie maid, while her iiiasier was out, iiniueenily 
looking on tiie paviours at work, saw a broken pi ice they 
had not repaired, and nieiitiuiied it to them; hut tliey told 
her that Mr. Guy had directed tlieiii not to go si> far. 
“ \^'’ell,” says she, “ do yon mend it: tell linn I bade 
you, and I know he will not be angry.” It liappened, 
however, that the poor girl presj^ed too imn li on licr 
iiiiluencc over lier wary lover, wim whom the charge of a 
few shillings extraordinary turned the scale entirely against 
her; for, Guy, enraged to lind (.is orders exceeded, r,e- 
nounced the matrimonial scheme, and built hospitals in his 
old age. 

In 1707 he built and furnished three wards on the north 
side of the outer court of St. 'J’homas’s hospital in South¬ 
wark, and gave lOOf. to it annually for eleven years pre¬ 
ceding the erection of his own hospital. Some time before 
his death he erected the stately iron gate, with the large 
houses on each side, at the expence of about 3000l. He 
was seventy-six years of age wlien he formed the design of 
VoL. XVI. I I 
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building die hospital near St. Thomas’s which bears his 
name. The charge of erecting this vast pile amounted to 
18,793/, besides 219,499/, which he left to endow it: and 
he just lived to see it roofed in. He erected an alms¬ 
house, with a library, at Tamworth, in StalTordshire (the 
place of bis mother's nativity, and which he represented 
in parliament), for fourteen poor men and women; and 
for their pensions, as well as for the putting out of poor 
children apprentices, bequeathed 125/. a year. To Christ’s 
hospital he gave 400/. a year for ever; and the residue of 
his estate, amounting to about 80,000/. among those who 
could prove themselves in any degree related to him. 

He died December 17, 1724, in the eighty-first year of 
his age, after having dedicated to charitable purposes more 
money than any one private man upon record in this king¬ 
dom. ' 

GUYET (Francis), an eminent critic, was born of a 
good family at Angers, in 1575. He lost his father and 
mother when a child; and the small estate they left him 
was wasted by the imprudence of his guardians. He ap¬ 
plied himself, however, intensely to books; and, with a 
view to improve himself by the conversation of learned 
men, he took a journey to Paris in 1599. The acquaint¬ 
ance he formed with the sons of Claudius du Puy proved 
very advantageous to him; for, the most learned persons 
in Paris frequently visited these brothers, and many of 
them met every day in the house of I'huanus, where Mess, 
du Puy received company. After the death of that presi¬ 
dent, they held those conferences in the same place; and 
Guyet constantly made one. He went to Rome in 1608, 
and applied himself to the Italian tongue with such success 
as to be able to write Tj^^n verses. He was much esteemed 
by cardinal du Perron and several great personages. He 
returned to Paris by the way of Germany, and was taken 
into the house of the duke d’Epernon, to teach the abbot 
de Granselve, who was made cardinal de la Valettein 1621. 
His noble pupil, who conceived so great an esteem for him 
as always to entrust him with his most important affairs, 
took him to Rome, and procured him a good benefice; but 
Guyet, after his return to Paris, chose to live a private life 
rather than in the house of the cardinal, and resided in 
Burgundy college. Here he spent the remainder of bis 
life, employed in his studies; and wrote a dissertation, in 
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which he pretended to shew that the Latin tongue was 
derhed from the Greek, and that all the primitive words of 
the latter consisted only of one syllable ; hut of this they 
found, after his death, only a vast compilation of Greek 
and Latin words, without any order or coherence, and with¬ 
out any preface to explain his project. But the reading 
of the ancient authors was his favourite employment, and 
the margins of his classics were full of notes, many of which 
have been published. Those upon Hesiod were imparted 
to Graivius, who inserted them in his edition of that author, 
1667. The most complete collection found among ins 
papers was his notes upon Terence; and therefore they 
were sent to Boeclerns, and afterwards printed. He took 
great liberties as a critic : for he rejected as supposititious 
all such verses as seemed to him not to savf|iir of the au-. 
thor’s genius. Thus he struck out many verses of Virgil ; 
discarded the first ode in Horace ; and would not admit th e 
secret history of Procopius. Notwithstanding the boldne «s 
of his criticisms, and his free manner of speaking in co n- 
versation, he was afraid of the public; and dreaded Salroa- 
sius in particular, who threatened to write a book against 
him if he published bis thoughts about some passag».'s in 
ancient authors. He was generally accounted a man of 
great learning, and is said to have been a sincere and iio- 
nest man. He was cut for the stone in 1636 ; excepting 
which, his long life was hardly attended with any illness. 
He died of a catarrh, after three days illness, in the arms 
of James du Pny, and Menage his countryman, April 12, 
1655, aged eighty. His life is written in Latin, with great 
judgment and politeness, by Mr. Portlier, a senator of 
Ratisbon, who took the supposititious name of Antonius 
Periander Rhaitus; and is prehxetillb his notes upon'I'c- 
rence, printed with those of Boeclerus, at Strasburg, in 
1657, an edition in no great estimation. * 

GUYON (Joanna Mary Bouvieres oe la Motue), a 
French lady of fashion, remarkable for simplicity of heart, 
and regularity of manners, but of an enthusiastic and un¬ 
settled temper, was descended of a noble family, and born 
atMontargis, April 13, 1648. At the age of seven she was 
sent to the convent of the Ursulines, where one of her 
sisters by half-blood took care of her. She had afforded 
proofs of an enthusiastic species of devotion from her 
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earliest infancy, and had made so great aprogress in what her 
biographers call “ the spiritual course” at eight years of age, 
as surprized the confessor of the queen mother of England, 
widow ofCharles I. who presented her to that princess, by 
whom she would have been retained, had not her parents op¬ 
posed it, and sent her back to the Ursiilines. She wished 
then to take the habit; but they having promised her to a 
gcntJcinan in the country, obliged her to marry him. At 
twenty-eight years of age she became a widow, being left 
with two infant sons and a daughter, of whom she was con¬ 
stituted guardian ; and their education, with the manage¬ 
ment of her fortune, became her only employment. She 
had put her domestic affairs into such order, as shewed an 
xincommon capacity ; when of a sudden she was struck with 
an impulse to y>andun every worldly care, anti give herself 
I tp to serious imditation, in which she thought the whole 
o f religion was comprised. 

In this disposition of mind she went 6rst to Paris, where 
slut; became acquainted with M. d’Aranthon, bishop of 
Geneva, who persuaded her to go to his diocese, in order 
to i-'crfect an establishment he had founded at Gex, for the 
reception of newly-converted catholics. She accordingly 
went in 1681, and took her daughter with her. Some time 
afterw'ards, her parents desired her to resign the guardian¬ 
ship of l>cr children to them, and all her fortune, wliich 
was 40,000 livres a-year. She readily complied with their 
request, reserving only a moderate pension for her owu 
subsistence. On tbis the new coitimunity desired their, 
bishop to request her to bestow this remainder upon their 
bouse, and become herself the superior; but she refused to 
comply with the proposal, not approving their regulations; 
at which the bishop his community took such oifcucc, 
that he desired her to leave the house. 

She then retired to the L’rsuliues atThonon, and from 
thence to Turin, Grenoble, and at last to Verceil, by the 
invitation of that bishop, who had a great veneration for 
hei piety. At length, after an absence of five years, her 
ill state of health made her return to Paris, in 1686 , to have 
Uie best advice. During her perambulations abroad, siic 
composed the “ Moyeii court et ties facile de faire Orai- 
son and another piece, entitled “ Le Cantique de Can-^ 
tiqncs de Salomon interprete, selon le sens mystique,” 
which were printed at Lyons, with a licence of approba- ‘ 
tion.} but as her irreproachable coiuUict and extraordinary 
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virtues made many converts to her system, which was 
called Quietism, she was contined, by an order from the 
king, in the convent dcs Filles <ie la Visitation, in It'SS. 
Here she was strictly examined for the space of eiglit 
months, by order of M. Hailai, archbishop of Paris; but 
this served only to establish her innocence ami virine ; and 
madame Miraniou, the superior of the convent, represent¬ 
ing the injustic e of her detention to madame Maintenon, 
the latter pleaded her cause so effcctuallv to the king, tliat 
she obtained her discharge, and afterwards conceived a 
particular afl'ection and esteem for her. 

Not long after her deliverance, she was introduced to 
Fonelon, afterwards archbishop ol Cambray, who became 
licr disciple. She had besides acquaintance with tltc dukes 
do Chcvreiise ami Poanvillicrs, anti severed otlter disiin- 
gnislied persons, who, however, could not protect her front 
the ecclesiastics, who made violent outcries on the tianger 
of the church from her sect. In this e.\i ,euce, she vv:i.s 
pcrsuailcd to put her writings into the htinds of the cele¬ 
brated Bossiiet, bishop of .\leanx, and snhniit them to his 
judgment; who, after reading all her papers, hotli printed 
ami MSS. including a life sht; had written of herself, had a 
eonferenec with her, and was well satisfied with her i>nn- 
ciplos ; hill her enemies among the chnrehmeii being not 
equally saiisfiod, an order passed for the re-examination 
of her two books already mentioned. Bossiiet was at the 
beail of this examination, to whom the bishop of Chalons, 
alierw'arils cardinal de Noaillcs, was joined, at the request 
of madame Guyoti; and to tliesc two were added, ALTron- 
son, superior of the society of St. Sulpice, and Fcnelon. 
During the examination, madame Gnyon retired to a con¬ 
vent at Means, by the desire of Bossiiet, who at the end 
of six months drew up thirty articles, sufficient as he 
thought to set the souml maxims of a spiritual and my stic 
life in a jiroper light, to which four more wore added by 
way of qualihcatioii by M. Feneloii, and the whole were 
signed at Issy near Paris, by all the examiners, March 10, 
1G95. Madame Guyon having signed them by the advice 
of Bossuet, he prevailed with her likewise to subscribe a 
submission, in wliicb, among other things, she said, “ I 
declare nevertheless, without any prejudice to the present 
submission, that I never had any design to advance any 
thing that is contrary to the mind of the catholic apostolic 
Roman clittrch, to which I liave always been, anti shall 
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afw'ays continue, by the help of God, to be submissive 
even to the last breath of my life ; which I do not say by 
way of excuse, but from a sense of iny obligation to declare 
niy sentiments in simplicity. I net'er held any of those 
errors which are mentioned in the pastoral letter of M. de 
Mea ux ; having always intended to write in a true catholic 
sense, and not then apprehending that any other sense 
could be put upon my words.” To this the bishop sub¬ 
joined an attestation, dated July 16, 1695, signifying that 
“ madam Guyon having lived in the house, by the order 
and permission of their bishop, for the space of six months, 
had never given the least trouble or pain, but great edifica¬ 
tion ; that in her whole conduct, and all her words, there 
appeared strict regularit}’, simplicity, sinceritj', humility, 
mortification, sweetness, and Christian patience, joined to 
a true devotion and esteem for all matters of faith, espe¬ 
cially for the mystery of the incarnation, and the iioly in¬ 
fancy of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that, if the said lady 
would choose to pass the rest of her life in their house, the 
community would esteem it a favour and happiness, &c.” 
In consetjuence of these submissions, and of this testimony, 
Bossuet declared himself satisfied with her conduct, and 
continued her in the participation of the holy sacrament, in 
which he found her; and added that he had not discovered 
her to he any wise involved in the abominations, as he was 
pleased to term them, of Molina (see Molina), or others 
elsewhere condemned ; and that he never intended to com¬ 
prehend her in what he had said of those abominations in 
his ordonnance of April 15th preceding. 

Thus acquitted she returned to Paris, not thinking of 
any further prosecution ; but all these attestations and sub¬ 
missions were not sufificient to allay the storm, and she 
soon found herself involved in the pro.^ecution or rather 
persecution of the archbishop of Cambray. This amiable 
prelate, when Bossuet desired his apjirobation of the book 
he had composed, in answer to ruadame Guyon’s senti¬ 
ments, not only refused it, but openly declared that this 
pious woman had been treated with great partiality and 
injustice, and that the censures of her adversary were un¬ 
merited and groundless. Fenelon also, in the same year, 
published a book, in which he adopted several of the tenets 
of madame Guyon, and especially that favourite doctrine 
of the mystics, which teaches that the love of the Supreme 
Being must be pure and disinterested, that is, exempt from 
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all views of interest and all hope of reward. What followed 
with respect to the archbishop may be seen in another 
place (art. Fknki.on) ; but niadame Guyon was imprisoned 
before the expiration of I6l>5, in the castle of Vincennes, 
wlience she was removed to a convent, and afterwards sent 
to the Hasiille, where she underwent many rigorous exa¬ 
minations, and continued in prison as a criminal till llie 
meeting of the general assembly of the clergy of France 
in 1700, when nothing being proved against her, she was 
released. After this she went first to the castle belonging 
to her children, whence she was permitted to retire to Biois, 
the next town to that castle. 

From this time till her death, which was twelve years, 
she remained in perfect ohlivion, and her uniform and re¬ 
tired life is an evident proof, tliat the noise she had made 
in the world, proceeded not from any ambition she had of 
making a figure in it: her whole time being employed in 
tlie contemplation of God. 'I'lic numerous terses which 
j)roceedcd from the abundance of her heart, were formed 
into a collection, which was printed after her death, in 
five volumes, under the title of “ Canti(|ucs Spirituels, ou 
d’Kinhlcmes sur I’Amonr Divin.” Her other writings con- 
si.st of twenty volumes of the Old and New 'I'estanient, with 
“ Ucllcn’iions et F.xplications concernant la Vie iiitericure 
“ Discours Chreiieniies,'’ in two volumes; “Letters to 
several I’crsons,” in four ; “ Her Life,” written by herself, 
in tliree ; a volume of “ Visitations,” drawn from the most 
vcnorahle authors, which she made use of before her exa¬ 
miners, and two of “ Opusdes.” 

She (lied June 2, 1717, having survived the archbishop 
of Cambray almost two y cars and a half, who had a singu¬ 
lar veiieralioii fur her to the day of his death. Her poems 
were translated and somewhat modernized by Cowper, a 
little before his death, but have not been added to any 
edition of his works, except that in quarto.' 

GUYON (Mauik-Claujik), a French historian, was born 
in 1701 at Lous-le-Sautiier in Franehc-comte, and entered 
the congregation of the oratory, whicii he afterwards 
(juitted, and came to Paris, and pa:(sed his days in literary 
labours. He died here in 1771. His principal works arc, 
1. A continuation of “ Echard’s Roman History,” from 
Constantine to the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet il. 

1 AtorerU—'Diet. Uibt.—Mosheim’s £ccl. Ilitt.—Mad. Maintenon’i Letters, 
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10 vols. 12mo, which Voltaire has thought proper to under¬ 
value ; but others say that in point of style and accuracy, 
it may rank among the best productions of the kind from 
the French press. 2. “ Histoire des empires et des repub- 
liques,” 173ft, &c. 12 vols. 12ino, of which it is said, that, 
if compared with Rollin’s, it is less agreeable and elegant: 
but it proves that Guyon drew his materials from the ori¬ 
ginal sources of the ancients; whilst, on the contrary, Rol- 
liii has often copied the moderns. 3. “ Histoire ties Ama- 
zones ancienneset modernes,” Paris, 1740, 2 vols. 12mo, a 
curious, and in many respects an original work. 4. “ His¬ 
toire des Indes,” 3 vols. 12mo, inferior in every respect. 
5. “ Oracle des nouveaux philosophes,” not so remarkable 
for style, as for an able confutation of the new philosophy 
of liis time, and the uneasiness it gave Voltaire. 6. “ Bib- 
liotheqne occlcsiaslique,” 1772, 8 vols. 12mo, &c.' 

GUVS (Peter Augustine), an agreeable French writer, 
was born at Marseilles in 1720, ami became a merchant of 
distinguished probity. Having often had occasion to visit 
Constantinople, Sm\ rna, &c. in the course of business, he 
conceived the idea pf comparing the ancient and modern 
Greeks, ami endeavouring to trace among the latter what 
was yet to be found of the grandeur, spirit, and institutions 
of their ancestois. F'or this purpose he made frequent ex¬ 
cursions from Constantinople, where he lived under the 
immediate protection of the king of France, into Greece, 
with Homer in his hand; and how extensive and minute 
his observations were, appeared in his “ Voyage Liiteraire 
do la Grcce,” on which his fame chiefly rests, and which 
was first published in 1771, 2 vols. 12mo; in 1783, 4 vols. 
8vo. He was taking another voyage in order to correct 
and enlarge a new edition of this work, when he died at 
Zante in 1799. This work procured him a very consider¬ 
able name in the literary wo^rld ; hnt in whatever reputa¬ 
tion it was belli in Europe, he atTbrded such satisfaction to 
the subjects of his inquiry, that the modern Greeks, to tes¬ 
tify to him their gratitude for his having so well defended 
tliein from their detractors, unanimoiisTy offered liim the 
diploma of citizen of Athens; reviving, in his favour, an 
ancient ceremony fallen into desuetude for a great many 
centuries. Some years before, he had received a similar 
pompliment from a northern power. This true philosopher, 
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without ceasing to serve his country, knew how to extend 
his beneficent views beyond the limits of his country. The 
“ Voyage Liiteraire de la Grece,” however, is the chief 
work of C. Guys. His other pieces are, a “ Relation Abre- 
g<*e (le scs Voyages en Italie ct dans le Nord and a trans¬ 
lation in verse of the elegies of Tibullus, an essay upon the 
antiquities of Marsoilles bis native place, and the eloge of 
Duguay-Trouin. A translation of his Journey was published 
It) Knglisli in I77‘J, 3 vois. I2ino, with the improper title 
of a “ .'seiitiuifiilal Journey.”' 

GUY.'^K (John), an eminent dissenting divine, of the 
inde|iendciit iH isnasion, was a native of Hertford, where 
ho was born in lOHO, and having shewn a pious disposition 
from hi-, yunth, was .'uliniitcd a iiieniher of tlie dissenting 
congrog.iiion of that place. lie afterwards pursued his 
similes, with ;i view to the ministry, under Mr. Payne of 
Saili'un Walden, and hoing admitted to preach at the age 
of twenty, ho'eaine assistant to the rev. Mr, Haworth of 
Hertford, whom lie atlcrwards succeeded in that congre¬ 
gation. Here he continued some years, and was very suc¬ 
cessful in opposing tlie Arian doctrines wliicli had crept in 
anioiig his flock ; and to strengthen his efforts he published 
-’ll 171l>, a small voltime on the divinity of Christ, and in 
17-1, aiiotiier on tlie divinity of the Holy Ghost. In 1727 
he was iiuiied to London, and became minister to a con¬ 
gregation in New Broad-sticct. In 1733 he received the 
fiegiet; of 1). l>. from one of the universities of Scotland. 
IJesidi's ills regular duty at New liroad-street, be was for 
many year-, a (ne.iclier of the Tuesday’s lecture at Pinners’ 
Hall, and of iliat at St. Helen’s on a Friday, In his avowal 
of liis religions principles (those called Calvinistic) he was 
open, steaUy, and consistent, and his character and conduct 
were, in every point of view, uniform, and amiable. The 
goodness of his natural disposition, heightened by a spirit 
ol' real religion, exerted him to an activity which rendered 
his life very important. He was a kind and useful friend 
to the young, and extremely liberal to the poor, always 
devoting a tenth part of his annual income to charitable 
uses. After enjoying a considerable share of health for 
many years, he became lame and blind, but was enabled 
to coiuiiuie bis public services almost to the time of his 
death, which took place N’ov. 22, 1761. He published a 
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great variety of occasional sermons, and of pious tracts, 
and had a short controversy with Dr. Citandler, in which 
the latter is said to have apjieared to very little advantage. 
Blit his great work was his “ Paraphrase on the New Testa¬ 
ment,” 1739—1752, 3 vols. 4to, and reprinted in 6 vols. 
8vo, which is said to display a sound judgment, intimate 
acquaintance with the original, and considerable critical 
powers.' 

GWILYM (David Ap), the Ovid of Wales, and one of 
the most famous Welsh bards, was born in 1340 at Brogy- 
nin, in the county of Cardigan. He was brought up in the 
family of Llewelyn ap Guilym Fychan, styled lord of Car¬ 
digan, at Emlyii, until he was fifteen years of age; at 
which period he removed, after a short stay with his pa¬ 
rents, and settled as steward and private tutor in the family 
of Ivor Uacl. Like other ilinerunt bards of that age, he 
often visited iliirerent parts of the principality, and was so 
universally admired, that he has been claimed by the men 
of Anglesea as their countryman; and was generally 
known by the name of David of Glamorgan, and the night¬ 
ingale of Teivi vale, in Cardiganshire. lie died about 
1400. Excepting music and a few Latin words, which be 
might pick up at mass, it cannot be ascertained from bis 
works, that he had any acquaintance with the sciences or 
learned languages ; for his poenis consist chiefly of lively 
descriptions of nature, written in pure unadulterated 
Welsh. His “ Poems” were published in 1792, 8vo, by 
Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. William Owen, who think that in 
invention, harmony, perspicuity, and elegance of lan¬ 
guage, Gwilym has not been excelled by any of his succes¬ 
sors. A translation, however, is yet wanting to enable 
the English reader to appreciate his merits. * 

GWINNE (Matthew), an English physician of con¬ 
siderable eminence in bis day, was the son of Edward 
Gwinne, descended from an ancient family in Wales, who 
at this time resided in London. His son was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ school, whence in 1574 he was elected 
a scholar of St. John’s college, Oxford, took the degree of 
B. A. May 14, 1578, and was afterwards perpetual fellow 
of the college. It was the custom at that time in Oxford 
for the convocation to appoint a certain number of regent 

I Funenl Sermon by Conder.—Protestant Disseotsra Magazine, vol. III. 
s Life prelixed to bit poemi. 
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masters, to read each of them upon some one of the liberal 
arts two years, for which they received a small stipend, 
levied upon the younger scholars. This provision was 
made, before the public professorships were settled and 
supported by fixed salaries. Agreeably to this practice, 
Air. Gwiune was made regent-master in July 1532, and ap¬ 
pointed to read upon music, and there is extant a uianu- 
script oration of his upon lliat subject, spoken Oct. 15, of 
that j ear, in which he calls himself prelector musica pnbli- 
cus. When he had taken his degrees in arts, he studied 
phasic, and practised in and about Oxford for several 
years. In 1588 he uas chosen junior proctor of the uni¬ 
versity, and in \y.)2 distinguished himself in a disputation 
at Oxford before quci'n Kli/.abeth. On July 17, 1593, he 
was created doctor of physic. He olitained leave of the 
college in 1595, to attend sir Henry Unton, amliassador 
from (jueen h’.liz: beth to the Krencli court, and continued 
with him during his absence abroad. 

Upoti the settlement of C}reshuiii college, he was chosi'ii 
the first professor of (iliysic about tlie beginning of March 
I being one of the two nomiuatetl by the university of 
Oxford. On the 25th June, IGDl, lie was admitted a can¬ 
didate of the ('ollege of Physicians of London ; at the be¬ 
ginning of 1605 was made ph 3 'sician of the Tower; and on 
Dec. 22 in the same year, was chosen a fellow of tiie col¬ 
lege. In the month of August of tliat year, king James 
and his queen, with prince licnry and their courts, went 
to Oxford, where they were entertained with acadetnical 
exercises of all kinds, in which Dr. Ovtinne again distin¬ 
guished himself, particularly in a tpiestion respecting the 
salutary or hurtful nature of tobacco, proposed in compli- 
ineiu to his majesty, who was a professed enemy to that 
weed. In the evening of the same day, a Latin comedy 
was acteil at St. John’s college, written hy Dr. Gwinne, 
and entitled ‘‘ Vertummis, sive Amitis recurrciis.” 

Dr. Gwinne kejit his professorsliip at Grcsiiam college 
till Sept. 1607, and then quitted it \ery jirohably upon his 
marriage. After he left Gresham college, he continued to 
practise iii London, and was much esteemed both in the 
city and court. In 1620, he, and seven otliers, were ap¬ 
pointed commissioners by hk majesty, for garbling tobacco; 
and a power was granted to any five or more of them (one 
of whom was to be a physician, another a merchant, a 
tliird a grocer, and a fourth an apothecary), to draw up 
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orders and directiorjs in writing for garbling and distin- 
gtiisiiing that commodity before it was exj)osed to sale. 
Dr. Gwinne died, at his house in Old F'ish-strect, in 1627. 
“He was,” says Dr. Ward, “a man of quick parts, a 
lively fancy and poetic genius, had read mm-h, was well 
versed in all sorts of polite literature, accuratesy skilled in 
the modern languages, and much valued for hi-, knowledge 
and success in the practice of physic. But h i Latin style 
was formed upon a wrong taste, which led hun from the 
natural and beautiful simplicity of tiic ancient , into points 
of wit, afl’ected jingle, arul scraps «f senter oes detached 
from old authors; a custom which at that time began to 
prevail both here and abroad. And, he seems to have 
contracted tliisliumuur gradually, as it grew -nore in vogue; 
for his ‘ Oratio in laudem ninsira-,’ is not so deeply 
tinged with it, as his ‘ Orhtiones duse,’ spoken many years 
afterwards in Gresham college.” 

He published the following works : 1. “ Epicedium in 
Obituin illustr. Herois, Ileiirici Conutis Derbiensis,” Oxon, 
1593. 2. “Nero, Tragccdia nova,” Loud. 1603. 3. “ Ora- 

tiones duae, Londini habita: in iEdibus Greshamiis,” 1605. 
4. “ Vertnmnus, sivc Annus recurrens,” I607. 5. “ Au- 

rum non Auruni,” &c. 1611, 4to, against Dr. Francis An¬ 
thony’s “ Aurum potabile,” a quack medicine. 6. “ V'erses 
in F.nglish, French, and Italian.” 7. “ A Book of Travels.” 
8. “ Letters concerning Chemical and Magical Secrets.” * 
GYLLENBORG (Chari.ks Count), a Swedish states¬ 
man and a man of learning, was descended of an ancient 
and respefctable family, one of the members of which was 
created a count in the reign of Charles XII. The display 
of count Gyllenborg’s political fame was first made at Lon¬ 
don, where be resided for several years in quality of am¬ 
bassador from the court of Stockholm, and where his con¬ 
duct brought upon him a very singular misfortune. In 
1716, Charles XII. irritated against George I. for his pur¬ 
chasing of the king of Denmark the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden (conquered from the Swedish monarch) formed a 
project of invading Scotland from Gottenburg, with 16,000 
men, and placing the Pretender on the throne of Great 
Britain. After the very recent defeat of a plan of this 
kind, this new one may appear somewhat romantic. It 
was conducted, however, iu concert with the English mal- 

1 Atb. Ox. vol, 1,—Wsrd’t Lives oftbeGreshsm Professoti. 
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ioiitents and refugees, by count Gyllenborg at London, 
baron Goertz, the Swedish envoy, at the Hague, and baron 
Sparre, at i’aris. But the English ministry being apprized 
of It, intercepted, copied, and then forwarded their cor¬ 
respondence ; and just as the plot was ripe for execution 
(the Halloas Corpus act hating been purposely suspended) 
caused the S'tedish ambassador to be arrested in London, 
and pnhlisheJ in their own jtistifuaiion, all the intereepted 
letters in Ereiuh and f'liglish. (aylleiiborg was first sent 
to a house in the eomitry, whore he w’as strictly guarded, 
and was afterwards conveyed to a sea-port, and dismissed 
the kintidom, in Jnlv 1717. As soon as he arrived at 
Stockholm, tlie Britisii anihassador was likewise liberated 
from confiiieriient, as the Swedish court had thought pro¬ 
per to use reprisals. 

Gylleiihorg afterwards waited on ('harlcs Xll. and was 
apjiointed, with barioi Goeitz, minister-plenipotentiary at 
the coiil'ercnces of pacification which were opened with 
the court of Russia in the isle of Aland, hut which termi¬ 
nated without .success. In 17i'i lie w.is raised to the dig¬ 
nity of high chaneellor of Sweden. In ilie hegioning of 
the following year he also acted an imp.iriaut part in tin: 
liegocialioiis respecting tin; accession ot Eredeiiek 1. to tin* 
throne, and gained const,intly greater intlnence during tin* 
reign of this monareh, who appointed him c'onnsellor <,{ 
the Swedish empire, and ehaiieellcjr of the imiversiiv ol 
l.iuid ; anil in \ T.iV, wlieii a great change took place in tin- 
-enate and ministry, in which he took an active part, he 
was made president of chancery, nimister for the foreign 
and home departments, and soon after chancellor of the 
university of LIpsal. He died Dec. 14, 17 fC, with a high 
cliaracter for political talent, general learning, and ainbt- 
tion to promote leaniing and science in his conturv. He 
left to the university of Upsal, his valuable cabinet of ii.r- 
tural history, remarkable for a groat number of amphibious 
productions and corals, which Liiina.'us has described under 
tho title “ Amphibia Gylleuborgiana.” He appears also 
to have been a man of a religious turn of mind, from bis 
translating into tlie Swedish language Sherlock’s “ Dis¬ 
course on Death,” but which he could not get licensed, 
as the .Swedish clergy pretended to find some things in it 
contrary to sound doctrine. He procured it, ihercibre, to 
be printed in Holland, and distributed the wliole edition 
for the benefit of his countrymen. He also translated some 
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English comedies, with alterations suitable to the genius 
of the Swedes, which were acted with applause at Stock¬ 
holm. He had a concern in a periodical paper called the 
** Argus,” printed at Stockholm, but which, owing to the 
editor meddling imprudently with politics, appears to have 
been discountenanced. The count married an English 
lady, second daughter of John Wright, esq. attorney-gene¬ 
ral of Jamaica, and widow of Elias Derit^ esq. deputy of 
the great wardrobe under the duke of Montague, by whom 
he had no issue; the counts of his name in Sivedcn are his 
collateral relations. His lady’s daughter by Mr. Deritt, 
accompanying her mother to Sweden, was created countess 
Gyllenborg, and afterwards married Baron Sparre, on 
whose death she returned to England, where she died in 
1766, and her daughter by the Baron died at Thirske in 
Yorkshire in 1778.' 

' Stoever’s Life of Linngeua.—Gent. Mag. vol. T.I. 
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